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HE Deſign of this 
2 Undertaking is to ſer 
Fs before the Reader a 

P View of the Hiſtory 
of the World, from 
| Adam, to the Diſſolu- 
tion of the Aſſyrian Empire, at the 
Death of Sardanapalus, in the Reigns 
of Abax King of Judah, and Pekah 
King of Iſrael: At this Period, the 
molt Learned Dean Prideaux began his 
Connection of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, and I would bring my Perfor- 
mance down to the Times where his 
Work begins; hoping, that if I can 
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ii 3 PREFACE. 

ſet the Tranſactions of theſe Ages in 

a clear Light, my Endeavours may be 

of ſome Service towards forming a 

Judgment of the Truth and Exactneſs 

of the ancient Scripture-Hiſtory, by 

ſhewing how far the old Fragments of 

the Heathen Writers agree with it, and 

| how much better and more authen- 

tic the Account is, which it gives of 

Things, where they differ from it. 

| What is now publiſhed, is but a ſmall 

Part of my Deſign ; but if this meets 

with that Acceptance, which I hope ir 

may, the remaining Parts ſhall ſoon 
follow. 

Chronology and Geography being 
neceſſary Helps to Hiſtory, I have ta- 
ken care to be as exact as I can, in 
both of them: And that I might 
give the Reader the cleareſt View of 
the Geography, I have, here and there, 
added a Map, where I differ in any 
Particulars from other Writers, or 
have mentioned any thing, not fo 
ö clearly delineated in the Draughts al- 

| ready extant. And as to the Chrono- 


logy, 
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logy, I have obſerved, as I go along, 
the ſeveral Years in which the Particu- 
lars I treat of, happened ; and where 
any Doubts or Dilfulties may ariſe, 1 
have endeavoured to clear them, by 
giving my Reaſons for the particular 
Times of ſuch Tranſactions, as I have 
treated of, 

In the Annals, as I go along, I 
have choſen to make uſe of the Ara 
of the Creation of the World, that 
ſeeming to me molt eaſy and natural. 
The Tranſactions I am to treat of, are 
brought down from the Beginning, 
and it will be often very clear at what 
Interval or Diſtance they follow one 
another, and how long after the Crea- 
tion; whereas, if I had uſed the ſame 
Ara with Dr. Prideaux, and computed 
by the Years before Chriſt, it would 
have been neceſſary to have aſcertain'd 
the Reader in what Year of the World 
the Incarnation of Chriſt happened, 


before he could have had a fixed and 


determinate Notion of my Chronolo- 
gy: However, when I have gone 
2 2 thro 
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thro” the Whole, I ſhall add ſucli 
Chronological Tables, as may adjuſt 
the ſeveral Years of the Creation both 
to the Julian Period and Chriſtian 
Era. e 
It is ſomething difficult to ſay, of f 
what Length the Year was, that was [ 
in Uſe in the early Ages. Before the x 
Flood, it is moſt probable, that the | 
Civil and Solar Year were the ſame, 
and that 360 Days were the exact 
| Meaſure of both. In that Space of 
| Time, the Sun made one entire Re- 
volution, and it was eaſy and natural 
for the firſt Aſtronomers to divide the 
Circle of the Sun's Annual Courſe 
into 3 60 Parts, long before Geometry 
| arrived at Perfection enough to afford 
I a Reaſon for the chuſing to divide 
.- Circles into that Number of Degrees. 
_ All the time of the Antediluvian 
World, Chronology was fixed and ea- 
ty; a Year could be more exactly 

meaſured than it now can. 
Ar the Flood, the Heavens under- 
went {ome Change: The Motion of | 
2 the 
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the Sun was altered, and a Year, or 
annual Revolution of it, became, as it 
now is, five Days and almoſt fix 
Hours longer than it was before. That 
ſuch a Change had been made (a), 
moſt of the Philoſophers obſerved, and 
without doubt, as ſoon as they did ob- 
ſerve it, they endeavoured to ſet right 
their Chronology by it; for it is evi- 
dent, that as ſoon as the Solar Year 
became thus augmented, the ancient 
Meaſure of a Year would not do, bur 
Miſtakes mult creep in, and grow more 
and more every Year they continued 
to compute by it. 

The firſt Correction of che Year, 
which we read of, was made in (b) 
Eg yyt; and Syncellus (c) names the 
Perſon who made it, viz. Aſſis, a King 
of Thebes, who reign'd about a Thou- 
land Years after the Flood. He added 
five Days to the ancient Year, and in- 
ſerted them at the End of the twelfth 


* 


(a) See Plutarch de placit. Philoſ. 1. 2. c. 8.1. 3. c. 12. J. 5. c. 18. 
& Plato Polit. p. 17, 175, 269, 270, 271. & Laertius in vit. , )- 
nax3gor. I. 9. ſeg. 33. (6) Herodot. I. 2, (c) Syncell. p. 123. 
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| Month. And this, tho' it did not 
bring the Civil Year up to an exact 


| Meaſure with the Solar, yet was a great | 
þ Etnendation, and put Chronology in ; 
a State which it continued in for | 
ſome Ages. The Egyptian Year thus | 
| ; 
ſettled by Aſs, conſiſted of Months ; 
| and Days as follows : | 
| Months. 9 Beginning about a 
| 1 Thyoth 30 Anguſt = 29 
F 2 Paophi 30 September 28 3 
| 3 Athyr 30. | Offober 28 ; 
4 Chotac 30 | November 27 . 
| 5 Tubt 30 | December 27 
| 6 Mecherr 30 January 26 


o Phamenoth| 30 february 25 


. 8 Pharmuthi 30 | March - 27 
| 9 Pachon 30 April = 26 
| to Pann 30 May - - 26 
I ir Epiphi +: 5 June 25 
Fl, [iz Meſor: 30 Fuly = = 25 


'ErTz#15kevay Or additional 5 Days, be- 
gin Auguſt 24, and fo end Auguſt 28, 
that the Firſt of Toth next Year may 
be Auguſt 29, as above. 


| 
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The Babylonians are thought to have 
corrected 4 Year next to the Eg yp- 
tians: They computed but z 60 Days 
to a Year, until the Death of Sarda- 
napalus, about 1600 Years after the 
Flood. At his Death Belefis began 
his Reign, and Beleſis being the ſame 
Perſon with Nabonaſſar, from the be- 
ginning of his Reign commenceth the 
famous Aſtronomical Ara called by 
his Name. The Nabonaſſarean Year 
agrees exactly with the Egyptian Year 
before-mentioned. The Months differ 
in Name only; they are the fame in 
Number, and of equal Lengths; but 
this Year does not . in Autumn, 
as the Egyptian does, but from the 
End of our February, which was the 


Time when Nabonaſſar began his 


Reign. 

The ancient Vear of the Medes, is 
the ſame with the Nabonaſſarean: It 
begins about the ſame time, has the 
ſame Number- of Months and Days, 
and Epagomena, or additional Days at 
ics End, and was probably brought in- 

2 to 
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to Uſe by Arbaces, who was confe- 
derate with Nabonaſſar againſt Sarda: 
napalus, and who by Agreement with 
him founded the Empire of the Medes, 
at the ſame time that the other ſer up 
himſelf King at Babylon. Dr. Hyde 
(a) agrees to this Original of the Medes 
Year, and ſuppoſes it to have been in- 
ſtituted about the time of the found- 
ing the Empire of the Medes. He 
very juſtly corrects Golius, and ac- 
counts for the Median Year's begin- 
ning in the Spring, by ſuppoſing it 
derived from the Aſſyrian, tho in one 
Point 1 think he miſtakes. He ima- 
gines all the ancient Years to have be- 
gun about this Time, and that the Sy- 
rians, Chaldeans, and Sabæans, who 


began their Year at Autumn, had de- 


viated from their firſt Uſage; whereas 
the contrary is true: All the ancient 
Nations began their Year from the 
Autumn. Nabonaſſar made the firſt 
Alteration at Babylon, and his Year 
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(a) Rel. vet. Perl. c. 14. 


being 
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being received at the ſetting up the 
Median Empire, the Medes began their 
Year agreeably to it. Dr. Hyde ſup- 
poles To ancient Perſian Year to be 
the ſame with the Median, but Dean 
Prideaux was of opinion that the Per- 


ſian Year conſiſted but of 3 60 Days, 


in the Reign of Darius (a). 

Thales (b) was the firſt that corrected 
the Greek Year. He flouriſhed ſome- 
thing more than fifty Years after Nabo- 
naſſar. He learn'd in Egypt that the Year 
conſiſted of 365 Days, and endeavour- 
ed to ſettle the Grecian Chronology ro 
a Year of that Meaſure. Strabo (c) 
ſuppoſes Plato and Eudoxus to have been 
the Correctors of the Greek Year; but 


he means, that they were the firſt of 


the Grecians who found out the Defi- 
ciency of almoſt ſix Hours in Thales's 
Year; for he does not ſay, that Plato 
and Eudoxus were the firſt that intro- 
duced 365 Days for a Year, bur 


* 


(a) Connect. Vol. I. Ann. ante Chriſtum 509. (6) Dioge- 
nes Laert. in vit. Thaletis. (c) Strabo l. 17. p. 805. 
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ſpeaks expreſly of their firſt learning 
3 Defect before- mentioned; 365 
Days were ſettled for a Year, almoſt 
two Centuries before the Times of 
Enudoxus, or Plato. Thales's Correction 
was not immediately received all oyer 
Greece, for Solon in the time of Cre- 


ſus King of Lydia was ignorant of 


it (a). 
The moſt ancient Vear of the Ro- 


mans was formed by Romulus. Whence, 


or how he came by the Form of it, is 
uncertain; it conſiſted of but ten (b) 
Months, vety irregular ones (c), ſome 
of them being not twenty Days long, 
and others above thirty-five; but in 
this Reſpect it agreed with the moſt 
ancient Vears of other Nations, it 
conſiſted (d) of 360 Days, and no 


1” — —_— _ - 


(a) Herod. |. 1. 32. Solon ſeems to hint, that a Month of 30 
Days ſhould be intercalated every ather Year, but this is ſuppoſing 
the Year to contain 375 Days. Either Solon was not acquainted 
with Thales's Meaſure of a Year, or Herodotus made a Miſtake in 
his Relation, or the Greeks were about this Time trying to fix the 
true Meaſure of the Year, and Solon determined it one way, an 
Thales another. (6) Thus Ovid. Faſt. Lib. 1. ] 

Tempora digereret cum Conditor Urbis, in Anno 
Conſtituit Menſes quinque bis eſſe ſuo. 
(e) Plutarch. vitar, p. 71. («) Id. idid. 
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more, as is evident from the expreſs 
Teſtimony of Plutarch. 
The Jeuiſß Year, in theſe early 
Times, conſiſted of twelve Months, 


and each Month of thirty Days; and 


2 three hundred and ſixty Days were the 
whole Year. We do nor find that 


God, by any ſpecial Appointment, 
* corrected the Year for them; for what 


may ſeem to have been done of this 

- fort (a), at the Inſtitution of the Paſ- 
©, foyer, does not appear to affect the 
Length of their Year at all, for in 


o 
i 


| that Reſpect it continued the ſame af- 
ter that Appointment, which it was 
before. And we do not any where 
read that Moſes ever made a Corre- 


+ Ction of it. The adding the five Days 


to the Year under Afss, before-men- 
? tioned, happened after the Children of 
Iſrael came out of Egypt; and ſo Mo- 
ſes might be learned in all the Learn- 


ing of the Egyptians, and yet not in- 
ſtructed in this Point, which was a 


F 
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(a) Exodus xii, 


Dil- 
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PREFACE. 
Diſcovery made after his leaving them, 
Twelve Months were a Year in the 
Times of David and Solomon, as ap- 
pears by the Courſe of Houſhold-Offi- 
cers (a) appointed by the one, and of 
Captains (b) by the other; and we no 
where in the Books of the Old Teſta- 
ment find any mention of an inter- 
calary Month; and Scaliger is poſitive, 
that there was no ſuch Month uſed in 
the Times of Moſes, or of the Judges, 


or of the Kings (c). And that each 
Month had thirty Days, and no more, 


is evident from Moſes's Computation 
of the Duration of the Flood. The 
Flood began, he tells us (d), on the 
ſeventeenth Day of the ſecond Month; 
prevailed without any ſenſible Abate- 
ment for 150 Days (e), and then 
lodged the Ark on Mount Ararat, on 
(F) the ſeventeenth Day of the ſe— 
venth Month; fo that we ſee, from 


— 


* * * — 1 0 
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(a) 1 Kings iv. 3. (5) 1 Chron. xxvii. (c) Lib. de Emend. 
Temp. in capite de Anno priſcorum Hebræorum Abrahameo, 
(4) Gen. vii. 11. (e) Ver. 24. (F) Chap. viii. Ver. 3, 4. 
the 
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Month [i. e. for five whole Months] 
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the ſeventeenth of the ſecond Month, 


to the ſeventeenth of the ſeventh 


. 
= 
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1 


he allows one hundred and fifty Days, 
which is juſt thirty Days to each 
3 Month, for five times thirty Days are 
an hundred and fifty. This therefore 
was the ancient 


Fewiſh Year; and I 
imagine this Year was in uſe amongſt 
them, without Emendation, at leaſt to 
a much later Period than that to 


> 
— 


Can 


which I am to bring down this Work. 


Dean Prideaux (a) treats pretty largely 
of the ancient Fewiſh Year, from Sel- 
* den, and from the Talmud and Maimo- 
| nides, but the Year he ſpeaks of ſeems 
not to have been uſed until after the 
+ Captivity (6). 

From what has been ſaid ir muſt be 
evident, that the Chronologers do, in 
the general, miſtake, in ſuppoſing the 
ancient Vear commenſurate with the 
preſent Julian. The 1656 Years, 
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(a) Preface to the Firſt Volume of his Connection. (&) See Sca- 


liger in loc. ſupr. citar. 


which 
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which preceded the Flood, came ſhort 


of ſo many Julian Years, by above 
twenty-three Years. And in like man- 
ner after the Flood, all Nations, till 
the Ara of N abonaſſar, which begins 
exactly where my Hiſtory is to end, 
computing by a Year of 3 60 Days, 
vom: the Eg yptians only (and they al- 
tered the old Computation but a Cen- 


tury or two before) and the Difference 


between this ancient Year and the Ju- 
lian, being five Days in each Year, 
beſides the Day in every Leap-Year; it 
is very clear, that the Space of Time 
between the Flood, and the Death of 
Sardanapalus, ſuppoſed to contain a- 
bout 1600 ancient Years, will fall 
ſhort of ſo many Julian Years by five 
Days and about a fourth Part of a 
Day in every Year, which amounts 
to one or two and twenty Years in the 
whole Time: But I would only hint 
this here; the Uſes that may be made 
of it ſhall be obſerved in their proper 
Places. There are many Chronological 
Difficulties which the Reader will meet 
| with, 


Nan. 
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with, of another Nature; but as I have 


endeavoured to adjuſt them in the 
Places they belong to, it would be 
needleſs to repeat here what will be 
found art large in the enſuing Pages. 


I ſhall, very probably, be thought 


to have taken great Liberty in the Ac- 
counts I have given of the moſt an- 


* cient Prophane Hiſtory, particularly in 


- that which is Antediluvian, and which 


I have reduced to an Agreement with 
the Hiſtory of Moſes. It will be ſaid, 
8 take it all together, as it lyes in the 


Authors from whom we have it, and 


it has no ſuch Harmony with the Sa- 
1 cred Writer; and to make an Harmony 
by taking Part of what is repreſented, 


and ſuch Part only as you pleaſe, every 
g thing, or any thing, may be made to 
agree in this manner, but ſuch an A- 
greement will not be much regarded 
by the Unbyaſs d. To this I anſwer: 
The Heathen Accounts which we have 
of theſe early Ages, were taken from 


the Records of either Thyoth the Eg yp- 


+ tian, or Sanc honiathon of Berytus; and 


What- 
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whatever the Original Memoirs of 
theſe Men were, we are ſure their Ac- 
counts were, ſome time after their De- 
ceaſe, corrupted with Fable and my- 
ſtical Philoſophy. Philo of Biblos in 
one Place (a) ſeems to think, that Taau- 
tus himſelf wrote his Sacra, and his 
Theology, in a Way above the Under- 
ſtanding of the common People, in 
order to create Reverence and Reſpect 
to the Subjects he treated of, and that 
Surmubelus and Theuro, ſome Ages after, 
endeavoured to explain his Works, by 
3 them of the Allegory, and 
giving their true Meaning; but I can- 
not think a Writer ſo ancient as Atho- 
thes wrote in Fable or Allegory; the 
firſt Memoirs or Hiſtories were with- 
out doubt ſhort and plain, and Men 
afterwards embelliſhed them with - falſe 
Learning, and in time endeavoured to 
correct 4 and arrive at the True. All 
therefore that I can collect from this 
Paſſage of Philo Biblius, is this, that 


ih. 
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(s) See Euſeb, Præp. Evang. |. 1. c. 10. 
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Thyoth's Memoirs did not continue 
ſuch as he left them, Surmubelus and 
Theuro in ſome time altered them, and 
I fear, whoever they were, they alte- 
ed them for the worſe; for ſuch were 
the Alterations which ſucceeding Gene- 
rations made in the Records of their 
Anceſtors, as appears from what the 


ſame Writer further offers (a). When 


ce Saturnus, ſays he” [now I think Sa- 
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turnus to be only another Name for 
Mizraim| *< went to the South, i. e. 
when he removed from the Lower E- 
gypt, into Thebais, which I have taken 
notice of in its Place,] © he made Taantus 
« King of all Egypt, and the Cabiri“ 
[ who were the Sons of Mizraim] 
c made Memoirs of theſe TranſaCtions :” 


; Such were the firſt Writings of Man- 
kind; ſhort Hints or Records of what 


f 
2 
1 
1 


they did, and where they ſettled: 


c But the Son of Thabio, one of the 


e firlt Interpreters of the Sacra of the 


Phænicians, by his Comments and 


(a) Ses Euſeb. ibid. 
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ce Interpretations, filled theſe Records 
« full of Allegory, and mixed his Phy- 
ce ſiological Philoſophy with them, and 
* [ef them to the Prieſts, and they 
ce to their Succeſſors; = with theſe 
C Additions and Mix res they came 
cc into the Hands of the Greeks, who 
« were Men of an abounding Fan- 
ce cy, and they, by new Applications, 
ce and by increaſing the Number, and 
« the Extravagancy of the Fable, did 
« in time leave but little Appearance 
cc of any thing like Truth in them.“ 
We have much the ſame Account of 
the Writings of Sanchoniathon. San- 
ce choniathon of Berytus, we are told (a), 
ce wrote his Hiſtory of the Fewiſh An- 
ce tiquities with the greateſt Care and 
« Fidelity, having received his Facts 
« from Hierombalus a Prieſt ; and ha- 
« ving a mind to write an univerſal 
« Hiſtory of all Nations from the Be- 
« ginning, he took the greateſt Pains 
ce in ſearching the Records of Taautus; 


— 
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(a) See Euſcb, Præp. Evang. I. 1. c. 9. 
ce but 
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ce but ſome later Writers probably the 
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ec Perſons before- mentioned] had cor- 
c rupted his Remains by their Allego- 


ce rical Interpretations, and Phyſical 
« Additions; for (ſays Philo) the more 
cc modern ie2a%yu, Prieſts, or Ex- 
ce plainers of the Sacra, had omitted 
ce to relate the true Facts as they were 


cc recorded, inſtead of which, they had 


ec obſcured them by (a) invented Ac- 


cc counts and myſterious Fictions, 


cc drawn from their Notions of the 


« Nature of the Univerſe; ſo that it 


« was not eaſy for one to diſtinguiſh 
ce the real Facts which Taautus had 
ce recorded, from the Fictions ſuper- 


S 


— 1 


(a) We have an Inſtance in Plutarch, Lib. de Iſide p. 255, of 


© the Manner in which the ancient Records were obſcured by Fable. The 
= ancient Egyptians had recorded the Alteration of the Year which I 
bluave treated of, and perhaps obſerved, that it was cauſed by the S12's 
Annual Courſe becoming ſive Days longer than it before was, and 


that the Moon's Courſe was proportionably ſhortued: Tue Mythologic 
Prieſts turn d this Account into the following Fable: Rhea, they 


ſay, having privately lam with Saturn, begg'd of the Sun that ſhe 


might bring forth in no Month nor Tear; Mercury hereupon was ſet 
0 play at Dice with the Moon, and won from her the ſeventy ſecond 
Part ef each Day, which being given to the Sun, made the five additio- 
nal Days, over and above the ſettled Months of the Year, in one of 


which Rhea was brought to Bed. Five Days are the ſeventy ſecond 
Part of 360 Days, which was the Length of the ancient Tear. 
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added to them. But he [i. e. San- 
choniathon] finding ſome of the Books 
« of the Ammonei, which were kept 
ce in the Libraries or Regiſtries of the 
« Temples, examined every thing with 
ce the greateſt Care, and rejecting the 
&« Allegories and Fables which ar firſt 
ce Sight offered themſelves, he at length 
ce brought his Work to Perfection. 
<< But the Prieſts that lived after him, 
ce adding their Comments and Expli- 
« cations to his Work, in ſome time 
« brought all back ro Mythology a- 
« gain. This, I think, is a juſt Ac- 
count of what has been the Fate of 
the ancient Heathen Remains; they 
were clear and true, when left by their 
Authors, but After-writers corrupted 
them by the Addition of Fable and 
falſe Philolophy; and therefore any 
one that would endeavour to give a 
probable Account of Things from the 
Remains of Thyoth, or Sanchoniathon, 
mult ſet aſide what he finds to be Al- 
legory and Fable, as the ſureſt way to 
come at the true Remains of theſe an- 
cient 
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cient Authors. This I have endea- 
voured to do in my Accounts of the 
* Phoenician and Eg yptian Antiquities. 1 


have added nothing to their Hiſtory, 
* and if their ancient Remains be care- 
fully examined, the Nature of what I 
have omitted, will juſtify my omitting 


it; and what I have taken from them, 
will, I believe, ſatisfy the judicious 
Reader, that theſe ancient Writers, be- 
fore their Writings were corrupted, left 
Accounts very agrecable to that of 


* Some Perſons think the Remains we 
have of Sanchoniathon, and the Extracts 
from Taautus, to be mere Figments, 
and that very probably there never 
were either ſuch Men or ſuch Writers. 
But to this I anſwer with Biſhop” Sil. 
ling fleet (a). Had it been ſo, the An- 
tagoniſts of Porphyry, Methodius, Apol- 

linaris, but eſpecially Euſebius, who was 
fo well verſed in Antiquities, would 


have found out ſo great a Cheat; for 


1 


(] Origines Sacræ, P} I. c. 2. 
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however they have been accuſed of ad- 
mitting Pious Frauds, yet they were 
ſuch as made for them, and not againſt 
them, as the Works of theſe Writers 
were thought to do, when the Ene, 
mics of Chriſtianity produced «hem ; 
and I dare fay, that if the Fragments 
of theſe Ancients did indeed contradict 
the Sacred Hiſtory, inſtead of whar 
they may, I think, when fairly inter- 
preted, be proved to do, namely, to a- 
gree with it, and to be thereby an ad- 
ditional Argument of its uncorrupted 
Truth and Antiquity, our modern E- 
nemies of revealed Religion would 
think it a Partiality not to allow them 
as much Authority as our Bible. 

As the Works of Taautus and San- 
choniathon were corrupted by the Fables 
of Authors that wrote after them, fo 
probably the Chaldean Records ſuffered 
Alterations from the Fancies of thoſe 
who in After-ages copied them, and 
from hence the Reigns [or Lives] of 
Beroſus's Antediluvian Kings [or rather 
Men] came to be extended to fo incre- 
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dible a Length. The Lives of Men, 


in theſe Times, were extraordinary, as 


Moſes has repreſented them, but the 
prophane Hiſtorians, fond of the Mar- 
vellous, have far exceeded the Truth in 
their Relations. Beroſus computes their 
Lives by a Term of Years called Sarus ; 
each Sarus, he ſays, is 603 Years, and 
he imagines ſome of them to have liv- 
ed 10, 12, 13, and 18 Sari, i. e. 
6030, 7236, 7839, and 10854 
Years; but Miſtakes of this ſort have 
happened in Writers of a much later 
Diodorus, and other Writers, 
repreſent the Armies of Semiramis, and 
her Buildings at Babylon, more nume- 
rous and magnificent than can be con- 
ceived by any one that conſiders the 
Infant State Kingdoms were in when 
ſhe reign'd. Abraham, with a Family 
of between three and four hundred Per- 


ſons, made the Figure of a mighty 


Prince, in theſe early Times, for the 
Earth was not full of People: 


we come down to the Times of the 


Trojan War, we do not find Reaſon to 
"4 | 


ima- 


And if 
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imagine, that the Countries which the 
Heathen Writers treated of, were more 
porent or populous than their Cotem- 
poraries, of whom we have Accounts 
in the Sacred Pages; but the Heathen 
Hiſtorians hearing that Semiramis, or 
other ancient Princes, did what were 
Wonders in their Age, took care to 
tell them in a Way and Manner, that 
ſhould make them Wonders in their 
own. In a Word, Moſes is the only 
Writer whoſe Accounts are liable to 
no Exception. We muſt make Allow- 
ances in many Particulars to all others, 
and very great ones in the Point before 
us, to reconcile them to either Truth 
or Probability; and I think I have 
met with a Saying of an Heathen 
Writer which ſeems to intimate it, for 
he uſes Words. ſomething to this Pur- 
pole : Datur hec Venia Antiquitati, ut 
miſcendo fila veris Primordia ſua augu- 


ſtiora faciat. | | 


In my Hiſtory of the Aſſrian Em- 
pire after the Flood, I have followed 
thar Account which the ancient Wri- 
ters 
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ters are ſuppoſed to have taken from 
 Cteſias. Herodotus differs much from 


it; he imagins the (a) Aſſyrian Empire 
to have begun but 5 20 Years before 
the Medes broke off their Subjection to 


it, and thinks Semiramis to have been 
but fave Generations older than (5) Ni- 


| Tocris, the Mother of Labynetus, called 


in Scripture Belſhaxxar, in whoſe 
Reign Cyrus took Babylon. Five Ge- 
nerations, ſays Sir John Mar ſbam (c), 
could not make up 200 Years. He- 
rodotus has been . to be miſta- 
ken in this Point by all Antiquity. 
Herennius obſerves, that Babylon (d) was 
built by Belus, and makes it older 
than Semiramis by 2000 Tears, ima- 
gining perhaps Semiramis to be as late 
as Herodotus has placed her, or taking 


Atoſſa, the Daughter of Cyrus, to be 


2 
NN 


Semiramis, as Photius (e) ſuggeſts Conon 
to have done. Herennius was indeed 
much miſtaken in the Antiquity of Ba- 


— 
— —„V—¼ 


1 £ a) Herodot. Lc 95. (6) Id. ibid. c. 184. (e) Can. 


Chron. p. 489. (d) Apud Steph. in Voce Bab. (+) Plact. 
Tmem, 186. Narrat, 90. 
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bylon; but whoever conſiders his Opi- - 
nion will find no Reaſon to quote 
him, as Sir John Marſham (a) does in 
favour of Herodotus. Porphyry is (b) 
ſaid to place Semiramis about the Time 
of the Trojan War, but as he acknow- 
ledges in the ſame Place, that ſhe might 
be older, his Opinion is no Confirma- 
tion of Herodotuss Account. From 
Moſes's Nimrod to Nabonaſſar appears 
evidently from Scripture to be about 
1500 Years, for ſo many Years there 
are between the Time that Nimrod be- 
gan to be a mighty One (c), and the 
Reign of Abax King of Judah, who 
was Cotemporary with Nabonaſſar ; and 
therefore Herodotus, in imagining the 
firſt Aſſyrian Kings to be but 5 20 
Years before Deioces of Media, fall; 
ſhort of the Truth, above 900 Years. 
But there ought to be no great Strels 
laid upon Herodotuss Account in this 
Matter; he ſeems to own himſelf to 


— 
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(«) In loc. ſupr. cit. (6) Euſeb. Præp. l. 1. (c) Gen. x. 8. 
2 Kings xvi. 7, | 


have 
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have taken up his Opinion from Re- 


* 


port only, and not to have examined 


any Records to aſſure him of the Truth 


of it (a). 
Cteſiaß, who was Phyſician to Ar- 
tareræes Mnemon, and lived in his 
Court, and near his Perſon about ſeven- 
teen Vears, wrote his Hiſtory about an 
hundred Years after Herodotus, He 
was every way well qualified to correct 
the Miſtakes which Herodotus had made 
in his Hiſtory of che Aſſyrian and Per- 
ſian Affairs; for he Ak 
Herodotus did, from Hearſay and Re- 
port, but he ſearch d (b) the Royal Re- 
cords of Perſia, in which all Tranſa- 


Ctions and Affairs of the Government 


were faithfully regiſtred. That there 
were ſuch Records was a Thing well 
known; and the Books of Ezra and 
*Eſther give (c) us a Teſtimony of them. 
Ctefias's Account falls very well within 
the Compaſs of Time which the He- 


s (#) Lib. 1. c. 95. @s rs TIzro<wv PETEEGTERN! MCT mans 
© z4T& Taye pub. (6) Diodorus Sicalus Lib, 2. p. 84. 
(e) Exa iv. 15, Eſther vi. 1, 
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brew Scriptures allow for ſuch a Series 
of Kings as he has given us; and we 
have not only the Hebrew Scriptures to 
aſſure us, that from Nimrod to Nabo- 
naſſar were as many Years as he com- 
putes, but it appears from what Calliſt- 
henes the Philoſopher, (a) who accom- 
panied Alexander the Great, obſerved 
of the Aſtronomy of the Babylonians, 
that they had been a People eminent 
for Learning, for as long a Time back- 
ward as Cteſias ſuppoſes; they had A- 
ſtronomical Obſervations for 1903 
Years backward, when Alexander took 
Babylon, and Alexander's taking Baby- 
lon happening about 420 Years after 
Nabonaſſar, it is evident they muſt 
have been 2 near 1500 Years be- 
fore his Reign; and thus Cteſiacs Ac- 
count is, as to the Subſtance of it, 
confirmed by very good Authorities. 
The Scriptures ſhew us that there was 
ſuch an Interval between the firſt A/ 
Hrian King and Nabonaſſar, as he ima- 


(4) Simplicius l. 2. de Cœlo, 


— 
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gines, 
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ies gines. The Obſervation Calliſthe- 


we nes prove, that the Aſſyrians were Pro- 
to moters of Learning during that whole 
bo- Interval, and Ctefias's Account only 
m- ſupplies us with the Number and 


;/- _ Names of the Kings, whoſe Reigns, 
m- according to the Royal Records of Per- 
red ſia, filled up ſuch an Interval. Cre- 
Ms, ſiass Accounts, and Calliſthenes's Ob- 


ent ſervations were not framed with a De- 
TY ſign to be ſuited exactly to one ano- 
A. ther, or to the Scripture, and therefore 
03 their agreeing ſo well together is a 


ook good Confirmation of the Truth of 
each of them. 

fer here are indeed ſome Things ob- 
auſt jſected againſt Creſias and his Hiſtory, 
be- We find the Ancients had but a mean 


Ac- Pypinion of him; he is treated as a fa- 
bulous Writer by Ariſtotle, Antigonus, 


Cariſtheus, Plutarch, Arrian, and Pho- 
was duet; but I might obſerve, none of 
46 theſe Writers ever imagined him to have 
invented a whole Catalogue of Kings, 

but only to have related Things not 
true of thoſe Perſons he has treated of. 
There 
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There are without doubt many Mi- 
ſtakes and Tranſactions miſreported in 
the Writings of Crefias, and fo there 
are in Herodotus, and in every other 
Heathen Hiſtorian ; but it would be a 
yery unfair way of criticizing, to ſer a- 
ſide a whole Work as fabulous, for ſome 
Errors or Falſhoods found in it. How- 
ever, H. Stephens has juſtly obſerved, 
that it was the Indian Hiſtory of Cte- 
ſias, and not his Perſian (a), that was 
molt liable to the Objections of theſe 
Writers; in that indeed he might ſome- 
times romance, for we do not find he 
wrote it from ſuch authentic Vouchers: 
But in his Perfian Hiſtory there are e- 
vident Proofs (b) that he had a Diſpo- 
ſition to tell the Truth, where he might 
have Motives to the contrary: In a 
Word, tho' he might be miſtaken in 
the Grandeur of the firſt Kings, thinks 
their Armies more numerous than they 
really were, and their Empires greater, 
and their Buildings more magnificent, 


MM 


(a) Hen, Stephanus in Diſquiſitione de Cteſia. (6) Id. ibid. 
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yet there is no room to imagine that 
he could pretend to put off a Lifl of 
Kings, as extracted from the Perſian 
Records, whoſe Names were never in 


them; or if he had attempted to forge 


one, he could hardly have happened to 


fill up fo exactly the Interval, without 
making it more or leſs than it appears 
to have been from the Hebrew Scrip- 
' tures, and from what was afterwards 
obſerved from the Chaldean Aſtronomy. 
I am ſenſible that the Account 
which Calliſthenes is ſaid to give of the 


+, Cceleſtial Obſervations at Babylon, is 
called in queſtion by the ſame Writers 


that diſpute Cteſiass Authority, but 
with as little Reaſon. They quote 
: Pliny (a), who affirms Beroſus to ſay, 
that the Babylonians had Caleſtial Ob- 
ſervations for 480 Years backwards 


| \ from his Times; and Eprgenes to al- 


ſert, that they had ſuch Obſerva- 
tions for 720 Years back from his 
Time; and they would infer from 


(a) Plin. l. 7. c. 56, 
hence 
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hence, that the Babylonian Obſervations 
reached no higher; but it is remarka- 
ble, that both Beroſus and Epigenes 
ſuppoſe their Obſervations to be no 
earlier than Nabonaſſar; for from Na- 
bonaſſar, to the Time in which Beroſus 
flouriſhed, is about 480 Years, and 
to the Times of Epigenes about 720 
(a). The Babylonians had not (as I 
have obſerved) ſettled a good Meaſure 
of a Year, until about this Time, and 
therefore could not be exact in their 
more ancient Computations. Syncellus 
(b) remarks upon them to this Purpoſe, 
and for this Reaſon Beroſus, Epigenes, 
and Prolomy afterwards, took no No- 
tice of what they had obſerved before 
Nabonaſſar, not intending to aſſert, 
that they had made no Obſervations, 
but, their Aſtronomy not being at all 
exact, their Obſervations were not 
thought worth examining. 

There are ſome other Arguments 
offered to invalidate the Accounts of 


— 
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Cteſias : It is remarked, that the Names 
of his Kings are Perſian, or Greek, and 


not Aſſyrian, and it is faid, that he 
repreſents the State of Aſſyria otherwiſe 
than it appears to have been Gen. xiv. 
when Abraham with his Houſhold beat 
the Armies of the King of Shinaar, 
'Elam, and three other Kings with them : 


But the Latter of theſe Objections 
will be anſwered in its Place, and the 
Former, I conceive, can O 
Weight with the Learned, who know 
what a Variety of Names are given to 


the Men of the firſt Ages, by Writers 
ol different Nations. 


Upon the whole, Creſiass Catalogue 
of the firſt Aſſyrian Kings ſeems a 
very conſiſtent and well-grounded Cor- 


tection of Herodotuss Hearlay and 


imperfect Relation of their Antiqui- 
ties, and as ſuch it has been received 
by Diodorus Siculus, by Cephaleon and 
Caſtor, by Trogus Pompeius, and Velle- 
zur Paterculus, and afterwards by Afri- 
gans, Euſebius, and Syncellus. Sir 


John Mar ſbam railed the firſk Doubts 


Vol. I. C about 
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about it (a); but I can't but think, 
that the Accounts which he endeavours 
to give of the Original of the Aſſy- 
rians, will be always reckoned amongſt 
the Peculiarities of that learned Gen- 
tleman. There are ſome ſmall Dif- 
ferences amongſt the Writers that have 
copied from Cteſias, about the true 
Number of Kings from Ninus to Sar- 
danapalus, as well as about the ſum 


of the Duration of their Reigns ; but 


if what I have offered in Defence of 


 Creſias himſelf may be admitted, the 


Miſtakes of thoſe that have copied 
from him will eaſily be corrected in 
their proper Places. 

I hope the Digreſſions in this Work 
will not be thought roo many, or too 
tedious; they were occaſioned by the 


' Circumſtances of the Times I treat 


of. I have not made it my Buſineß 


to write at large upon any of them 


but I thought a few general Hints of 


— — 


(a) Marſh. Can, Chron. p. 485. ſpeabing of Creſias's Cats 
logue, he ſays, De cujus Veritate, cum nemo adhuc tit qui du- 
bitaverit, &c. 
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what might be offered upon them, 
would be both acceptable to the Rea- 


der, and not foreign to the Purpoſe I 
have in Hand; all of them, if duly 
conſidered, tending very evidently to 
the illuſtrating the Sacred Hiſtory. 
There are two Subjects which the 


Reader might expect at the Beginning 
of this Work; one of them is the 
Account of the Creation of the 
World, the other is the State of Adam 


and Eve in Paradiſe, their Fall, and 


their Loſs of it. Of the Former of 
theſe I would give ſome Account in 


this Place; the latter, I think, may be 
treated with greater Clearneſs when 1 


come hereafter to ſpeak of Moſes and 
his Writings. 


I. The Account which Moſes gives 


of the Creation, is to this Purpoſe : 


* In the Beginning God created the Hea- 
wens and the Earth. 


The Earth after it was created was 
for ſome time a confuſed and indi- 


2 * 
geſted Maſs of Matter, a dark and 
unformed Chaos; but God in fix 
5 a C3 


Days 
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Days reduced it into a World in the 
following manner : 

Firſt, The Spirit of God moved 
upon the fluid Matter, and ſeparated 
the Parts it conſiſted of, from one a- 
nother; ſome of them ſhined like the 
Light of the Day, others were opake 
like the Darkneſs of the Night, God 
ſeparated them one from the other ; 
and this was the firſt Step taken in 
the Formation of the World. 

Secondly, God thought it proper to 
have an (a) Expanſion between the 
Earth and Heaven, capable of ſup- 
porting Clouds of Water; the appoint- 
ing this Expanſion, and ſuſpending the 


Waters in it, was the Work of the ſe- 


cond Day. 
Thirdly, After this, God cauſed 


the Waters of the Earth to be drawn 


off, ſo as to drain the Ground, and 
thus were the Seas gathered together, 


and the dry Land appeared, and then 


— — 


(a) Rachiang properly ſignifies an Expanſion, and not what is 
imply'd by the Greek Word ce νi˖e , or our Engliſh Word Firma- 


ment. God 
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God produced from the Earth all 
manner of Trees, and Graſs, and 


Herbs, and Fruits, 


On the Fourth Day God made the 


| Lights of Heaven capable of being 


' ſerviceable to the World in ſeveral Re- 


ſpects, fitted ro diſtribute Light and 


Heat, to divide Day and Night, and 
to mark out Time, Seaſons, and 
Years; two of them were more eſpe- 


cially remarkable, the Sun and the 
Moon: The Sun he made to ſhine in 
the Day, the Moon in the Night, 


and he gave the Stars their proper 


Places. 
Fifthly, Out of the Waters God 


created all the Fiſhes of the Sea, and 


\ the Fowls of the Air. 


= 


Duſt of the E 


. * 


On the Sixth Day, out of the 
Farth God made all the other living 


© 


Creatures, Beaſts, and Cattle, and e- 


very thing that creepeth upon the 
Earth; and laſt of all he made Man, 


A more noble Creature than any of 
the reſt: He made his Body of the 
arth, and afterwards a- 
nimated 
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nimated him with a living Soul. And 
out of the Man he made the Woman. 
This is the Subſtance of the Account 
which Moſes has given of the Crea- 
tion of the World. Moſes did not 
write 'till above 2300 Years after 

| the Creation, but we have nothing ex- 

1 tant ſo ancient as this Account. 

II. We have ſeveral Heathen Frag- 
ments, which expreſs many of the Sen- 
timents of Moſes about the Creation. 
The Scene of Learning, in the firſt 
Ages, lay in India, in the Countries 
near to Babylon, in Eg ypt, and in time 
13 it ſpread into Greece. 

4 The Indians have been much fa- 

Will's med for their ancient Learning. Me- 

gaſthenes is cited by Clemens Alexandri- 

W's nus (a), repreſenting the Indians and 

WF the Jews as the great Maſters of the 

* Learning, which afterwards the Greek 

were famous for; but the Antiquities 

of theſe Nations have either been but 
little known, or their ancient Learn- 

e i | 
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ing is by ſome Accident loſt, for our 
beſt late Enquirers can now meet no 
Remains of. it. Strabo and Clemens 
Alexandrinus give Hints of ſeveral No- 


tions amongſt them, which would ar- 


2 gue them to have been a very learn- 
ed People; but the only conſiderable 
* Specimen we now have of their Lit- 


terature, is the Writings of Confucius; 
their preſent Notions of Philoſophy 
are mean and vulgar, and whatever 
their ancient Learning was, it was ei- 
ther deſtroyed by their Emperor Zio, 
who, they ſay, burnt all their ancient 
Books, or by ſome other Accident it 
is loſt. 

The Works of the moſt ancient Phæ- 
nician, Egyptian, and of many of the 
Greel Writers, are alſo periſhed, but ſuc- 
ceeding Generations have accidentally 
preſerved many of their Notions, and we 
have conſiderable Fragments of theif 


Writings tranſmitted to us. The E- 


2 yptians, as Diodorus Siculus (a) in- 
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forms us, affirmed, that In the Begin. 
ning the Heavens and the Earth were 
in one Lump, mixed and blended toge- 
ther in the ſame Maſs. This Poſition 


may at firſt ſight ſeem to differ from 


Moſes, who makes the Heavens and 
the Earth diſtin& at their firſt Crea- 
tion; but it is obvious to obſerve, that 


the Eg yptians did not take the Word 


Heaven in the large and extended 


Senſe, but only ſignified by it the 
Air and Planetary Regions belonging 
to our World; for the firſt Greeks, 
who had their Learning from Eg ypr, 
agree very fully with Moſes in this 
Point. In the Beginning, lays Orpheus 
(a), the Heavens were made by God, 
and in the Heavens there was a Chaos, 
and a terrible Darkneſs was on all the 
Parts of this Chaos, and covered all 
Things under the Heaven. This Poſi- 
tion is very agreeable to that of Moſes : 
In the Beginning God created the Hea- 


— 


(a) Suid. voc. Opg: Cedren. ex Timcl. p. 57. Procl. in 
Tim, AC. 6 p. 117. | 


Deus 
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wens and the Earth, 
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and the Earth 


was without Form, and void, i. e. was 
a Chaos, and Darkneſs was upon the 


Tace of the Deep. 


Orpheus did not 


*conceive the Heavens and the Earth 
to have ever been in one Mals, for as 
Syrian (a) obſerves, the Heavens and 
the Chaos were, according to Orpheus, 
the Principia out of which the reſt 


were produced. 
The ancient Heathen Writers do 
not generally begin their Accounts ſo 
high as the Creation of the Heavens 
and the Chaos, they commonly go 


no further backward than to the For- 


mation of the Chaos into a World. 
Moſes deſcribes this in the following 


manner: The Earth was without Form, 
and void, and Darkneſs was upon the 


Face of the Deep, and the Spirit of God 
Woved upon the Face of the Waters. 


Anaxagoras, as Laertius informs us, 


began his Book (b), All Things were 
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at firſt in one Maſs, but an intelligent 
Agent came and put them im order, or 
as Ariſtotle (a) gives us his Opinion, 
All things, ſays he, lay in one Maſs, © 


for a vaſt Space of Time, but an intel- 


ligent Agent came and put them in Mo- 
tion, and ſo ſeparated them from one a- 
nother, We have Sanchoniathon's Ac- 
count of Things in Euſebius, and if we 
throw aſide the Mythology and falſe 
Philoſophy which thoſe that lived af- 
ter him added to his Writings, we 
may pick up a few very ancient and 
remarkable Truths, namely, that there 


was a dark and confuſed Chaos, and a a 


Blaſt of Wind or Air, to put it in a [ 


Ferment or Agitation; this Wind he 


calls ave Roariz, not the Wind ö 
Colpia, as Euſebius ſeems to take it, 
but er:»@©- Col. Pi- Jah, i. e. (b) the 
Wind or Breath of the Voice of the 
Mouth of the Lord; and if this was 
his Meaning, he very emphatically ex- 


— 
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preſſes God's making all things with a 


Word, and intimates allo what the 
Chaldee Paraphraſt inſinuates from the 
Words of Moſes, that the Chaos was 
put into its firſt Agitation by a migh- 
ty and ſtrong Wind. 

Some general Hints of theſe things 
are to be found in many of the Re- 


mains of the ancient Greet Writers. 


Thales's Opinion was, that the firſt 


Principle of all Things was vdwe, or 
Water (a). And this Tylly affirms to 
(b) have been his Opinion; bur ir 
ſhould be remarked from Plutarch's 
Obſervation, that Thales's dug was 
not pure Elementary Water. The 
Succeſſors of Thales came by degrees 
to imagine, that Water, by being 
condenſed, might be made Earth, and 
by being rarified would evaporate in- 
to Air; and ſome Writers have hence 
imagined, that Thales thought Water 
to be the Initium Rerum, i. e. the firſt 
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(a) Agyly Toy mayor udp vTiSioaro, Laert. ; 
(5) Lib. de Natura Deorum 1. $ 10. Thales Milefius Aquam dix- 
it eſſe Initium Rerum, 
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Principle out of which all other l 
Things were made: But this was | ſt 
not Thaless Doctrine. The ancient | 5 _ 


Philoſophers are ſaid to have called 
Water, Chaos, from v# the Greek | ſi 
Word which ſignifies Diffuſion, ſo 4 
that the Word Chaos was uſed ambi- 
guouſly, ſometimes as a proper Name, 
and ſometimes for Water; and *tis 
conceived, that this might occaſion 
Thales's Opinion to bg miſtaken, and 
himſelf to be repreſented as aſſerting 
the Beginning of things to be from 
Chaos, Water, when he meant from a | 
Chaos. But take him in the other Et 
— Senile; alerting things to have ariſen |} © 
from Water, tis caſy to ſuppoſe him 
to mean, by Water, a fluid Sub- 
ſtance, for this was the ancient Oo ] 
ctrine; and thus Sanchoniathon argues, 
from the Chaos he ſuppoſes mm or 
Muddy Matter to ariſe; and thus Or- | 
pheus (a), our of the fluid Chaos, a: 
role a muddy Subſtance; and Apol- |} * 
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| lonins (a), Out of the muddy Sub- 


ſtance the Earth was formed, i. e. 
ſays the Scholiaſt, the Chaos of which 
all things were made, was a fluid Sub- 
ſtance; this, by ſertling, became Mud, 


and that in time dried and condenſed 


into ſolid Earth. It is remarkable that 


Aoſes calls the Chaos, Water, in this 


Senſe; the Spirit of God, he ſays, 


moved upon the Face of the Maim, 


Waters, or fluid Matter. 


The Fragments to be collected from 


the Greek Writers are but few and 


ſhort, the Egyptian are ſomething lar- 
ger. According to Diodorus (b), they 
aſſert, 1. as I have before hinted, 
That the Heavens and Earth were at 


firſt in one confuſed and mixed Heap. 


2. That upon a Separation, the light- 
eſt and moſt fiery Parts flew upwards 
(c), and became the Lights of Heaven. 


* — 


(a) EE iA $Cadcno; yJov αννανν. (6) Lib. 1. 
(e) This was the Opinion of Empedocles. *F mid\0zans mveud 
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3. That the Earth was in time drained 


of the Water. 4. That the moiſt 
Clay of the Earth, enlivened by (a) 
the Heat of the Sun, brought forth 
living Creatures, and Men. A very 
lictle Turn would accommodate theſe 
Particulars to thoſe of Moſes, as may 


3 — — 


be ſeen by comparing the Account of 


Diodorus with that which is given us 


by the Author of the Pimander in Jam- 
blichus. The ancient Philoſophy had 
been variouſly commented upon, diſ- 
guiſed and disfigured, according as the 
Idolatry of the World had corrupted 
Men's Notions, or the Speculations 
of the Learned had mi{-led them, 
before the Times of Diodorus Siculus ; 
and it is ſo far from being an Obje- 
ction, that the Accounts he gives do 
in ſome Points differ from Moſes, that 


tis rather a Wonder that he, or any 


other Writer, could, after ſo many 
Revolutions of Religion, of Learning, 
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(a) Te Con z 5 la yer „ was a Poſition em- 
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of Kingdoms, of Ages, be able to 
collect from the Remains of Antiquity 
any Poſitions ſo agreeable to one ano- 
ther, as thoſe which he has given us, 
and the Accounts of Moſes are. 

But III. Tho' the Ancients have 
hinted many of the Poſitions laid 
down by Moſes, yet we do not find 
that they ever made uſe of any true 
or ſolid Reaſoning, or were Maſters 
of any clear and well-grounded Learn- 
ght lead them to the 
Knowledge of theſe Truths. All the 
Knowledge which the Ancients had in 
theſe Points lay at firſt in a narrow 
Compaſs; they were in poſſeſſion of a 
few Truths, which they had received 
from their Fore-fathers; they tranſmit- 


ted theſe to their Children, only tel- 


ling them that ſuch and ſuch Things 
were ſo, but not giving them Rea- 
ſons for, or Demonſtrations of the 
Truth of them. Philoſophy (a) was 


not diſputative until it came into 


(a) Clem, Alex. Strom, 8. ad Frindip, 


Greece; 
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Greece; the ancient Profeſſors had no 5 
Controverſies about it; they received | ce 
what was handed down to them, and fr 
out of the Treaſure of their Tradi- it 
tions imparted to others, and the tl 
Principles they went upon to teach or | re 
to learn by, were not to ſearch into | di 
the Nature of Things, or to conſider Fi 
what they could find by Philoſophical | ce 
p Examinations, but, Ask and it ſball be | w 


told ou; Search the Records of Anti- ci 
quity, and you ſhall find what you en- | n 


quire after; Theſe were the Maxims g 


and Directions of their Studies. hf 

And this was the Method in which | a 
the ancient Greeks were inſtructed in d 
the Egyptian Phyſiology. The Eg yp- tl 
tians taught their Diſciples Geometry, | | » 


Aſtronomy, Phyſick, and ſome other | | tl 
Arts, and in theſe, tis likely, they laid © r: 
a Foundation, and taught the Ele- t 
ments and Principles of each Science; n 
but in Phyſiology the Caſe was quite | 1 
otherwiſe; the Eg yptians themſelves v 


knew but little of it, tho' they t 
made the moſt of their ſmall Stock 
PT | of 
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of (a) Knowledge, by keeping it con- 
cealed, and diverting their Students 
from attempting to ſearch and examine 
it to the Bottom, If at any Time 
they were obliged ro admit an Enqui- 
rer into their Arcana, we find (b) they 


did it in the following manner: 


1. They put him upon ſtudying their 


common Letters; in the next Place he 
was to acquaint himſelf with their Sa- 


cred Character; and in the laſt Place to 
make himſelf Maſter of their Hiero- 


| elyphick; and after he had thus qu 


| fied himſelf, he was permitted to 


earch 


and examine their Collections, and to 


[ 


decypher what he found in them. And 
thus they did not furniſh their Students 
with the Reaſons of Things, or teach 
them by a Courſe of Argument, to 


' raiſe a Theory of the Powers of Na- 
ture, for in truth they themſelves had 
neyer turn'd their Studies this Way. 


The Art (c) which they had cultivated, 
was that of diſguiſing and concealing 
their Traditions from the Vulgar; and 


7 
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(a) Strabo. Lib, 17. p. 806. (6) Clem. Alexand, Strom. 5. 
c) Id. ibid. 
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ſo inſtead of ſupporting them with 1 
Reaſon and Argument, they had e, 


preſſed them in myſtical Sentences, 
and wrote them down in intricate and 
uncommon Characters, and all that the 


Student had to do, was to unravel theſe | 
Intricacies, to learn to read what was | 
written, and to be able to explain a | 
dark and enigmatical Sentence, and to 


give it its true Meaning. 
If we look into the Accounts we 
have of them, we ſhall find, that the 


moſt eminent Greet Maſters of this 


Part of Learning, were not Men of re- 
tired Study and Speculation, but indu- 


ſtrious Travellers, who took Pains to 


collect the ancient Traditions. The 
firſt Hints of Phyſiology were brought 
into Greece by the Poets, Heſiod, Ho- 
mer, Linus, and ſome others; but theſe 
Men had taken up their Notions too 


haſtily; they gathered up a few of the | 
Egyptian Fables, but they had not 


ſearch'd deep enough into their ancient 


_ » Treaſures; ſo that in a little Time 


their Notions, tho' they had taken 


Root amongſt the Vulgar, and were 
bees made 
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made Sacred by being of Ule and Ser- 


vice in Religion, came to be overlook- 
ed by Men of Parts and Enquiry, who 
endeavoured to ſearch after a better 
Philoſophy. From Pherecydes the Son 
of Badis, to the Times of Ariſtotle, are 
about zoo Years, and during all that 
Space of Time, Philoſophy, in all its 
Branches, was cultivated by the greateſt 
Wits of Greece, with all poſhble Indu- 
ſtry ; but they had only Thales, Pytha- 
goras, and Plato, who were the eminent 
Maſters, all che other Philoſophers mult 
be ranged under theſe, as being only 
Explainers or Commentators upon the 
Works of theſe, or at molt the Buil- 
ders of an Hypotheſis, from ſome Hints 
given by them. Thales, Pythagoras, and 
Plato, were the Originals of the Greek 
Learning, and it is remarkable, that 
they did not invent thar Part of their 
Philoſophy which I am treating of, but 
they travelled for it, and collected it 
from the Records of other Nations. 
Thales, we find (a), travelled ro E- 
Gt, and after having ſpent ſome Years 
there, he brought home with him a 
(a) Lan, d 2 few 
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few Traditions, which, tho' bur few, 
obtained him the Credit of being the 
firſt who made a Diſſertation upon 
Nature (Y), for in Truth, all before 
him was Fable and Allegory; but Tha- 
les was fo far from having furnithed 
himſelf with all that might be collected, 
or from pretending to build a Theory 
of Natural Knowledge upon Principles 
of Speculation, that he adviſed (c) Py- 
thagoras, who itudied for ſome time 
under him, to finiſh his Studies in the 
Way and Method that himſelf had ta— 
ken; and according to his Directions, 
Pyr hagoras, for above Forty Years to- 
gether (d), travelled from Nation to 
Nation, from Greece to Phanicia, from 
Phenicia to Egypt, and from Egypy to 
Babylon, ſearching every Place he came 
ar, and gathering all the Traditions he 
could meet with, omitting to converſe 
with no Perſon eminent for Learning, 


and endeavouring to collect from the 


O 


| Eg yptians and the Jeaus, and all others 


() Hear 3 Y wet edges dN Id. (e) Jamblic. 
vit. Py:hag. (4) Porph. de vit. Pyth. & Jamblic. Voll. de Philoi 
Sect. l. 2. c. 2. 2. Clem. Alex Strom. 1. Id. Strom. 5. Euſeb. 
Przp. Evang |. 9. c. 6. Joſeph, contra Apion. Orig. adv. Cel. 1. i. 
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he could meet with, every ancient Dog- 


ma. Theſe were the Purſuits of Py- 
thagoras, and this his Courſe of Study, 


and from his diligent Searches he ac- 


great Stock of ancient Truths, 


quired a 


collected in ſuch a manner, that 'tis no 


Wonder he afterwards taught them with 


an Air of Authority condemn'd by 


Cicero (a), who would have ſet Philo- 


| ſophy upon the Baſis of Reaſon and 


Argument; but Pythagoras took up his 
Notions upon the Authority of others, 
and could therefore give them to his 
Diſciples no oth :erwile than he had 
them. His r zn was the Proof of 
what he aſſerted, for he had collected, 
not invented his Science, and ſo he de- 
clared or delivered what he had gather- 
ed up, but he did not pretend to ar- 
gue, or give Reaſons for it. 


If we look into the Writings of 
Plato, we may ſee that he cane 


what I am contending for, in the freeſt 
manner. He never allerted his PH. 1{10- 
logy to be the Product of his Inven- 
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(a) Lib. de Nat. Deorum, 1. 5 5. 
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tion, or the Reſult of rational Enqui- 
ries and Speculations, but acknowledg- 
ed it to be a Collection of Traditions 
gleaned up from the Remains of thoſe 
that lived before him. In the general, 
he aſlerts 'a), that the Greeks received 
their moſt valuable Learning from the 
Traditions of Barbarians more ancient 


than themſelves; and often (peaks ot 


Phenician and Syrian, i. e. Hebrew Fa- 
bles (b), as the Ground of many of 
their Notions. He particularly inſtances 
a Phenician Fable (c) concerning the 
Fraternity of Mankind, and their firſt 
Derivation from the Ground, or Earth; 
and confeſſes (d) that their Knowledge 
of the Deity was derived from the Code 
who communicated it to Men by one 
Prometheus; nay, he calls it a Tradition 
which the Ancients, who, ſays he, were 
better, and dwelt ncarer the Gods than 
we, have tranſmitted to us. In his 
Treatile De Legibus (e), he makes men- 
tion of an ancient Tradition about the 
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(a) In Crzty!. p. 426. 


: () See Bochart's Phaleg. l. 4. c. 24. 
( Lid. de Rep. 3 p. 414. 


(4, la Phileb. p. 17. (e) De Legib. l. z. 
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Nature of God. And in his Phedo (6), 


treating of the Immortality of the Soul, 
he introduces Socrates reminding his 
Friend, that they had an ancient Tra- 
dition aſſerting it, and that the ſureſt 
and beſt way to prove it was by the 


Divine Account or Tradition of it. In 


his Tnæus (c), being about to treat of 


the Origin ot -rhe Univerſe, he lays 
down this Preliminary, Ir is juft, that 
both I who diſcourſe, and you that judge, 
ſhould remember that We are but Men, 
and therefore receiving the probavle My- 
thologic Tradition, it is meet, that wwe en- 
quire no further into it. In his Politicus (a), 

he gives a large Account of Adams 
State ot done ne; in the Fable of 
Saturn's Golden Age, which he was ſo 
far from raking in the Litteral Senſe of 
the Poets, that he complains of the 
Want of a fit Interpreter to give it its 
true Meaning. In the ſame manner his 
Fable of Porgs's getting drunk in Jap j- 
ters Garden, was very probably deri- 
ved from the ancient Accounts of 4 
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(3) In Phbzdon. p. 96. (e) In Timzo p. 9. 
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; dam's Fall in the Garden of Eden. In 
ſhort, Plato's Works are every where 
full of the ancicnt Traditions, which, 
as hie had collected very carefully, ſo he 
always endeavoured to deliver without 
Art or Reſerve, excepting only ſome 

fabulous Turn, which he was now and 

| then forced to give them, to humour 
the Greeks. 

There were many Philoſophers a- 
mongſt the Greeks, who in their ſeveral 
I imes endeavoured to reaſon upon the 
Politions that had been laid down by 
theſe Maſters, and to form a Syſtem 
by Deductions of Argument and Spe- 
culation, but all their Attempts Fs 
way proved idle and inſufficient; Truth 
ſuffered, inſtead of being advanced by 
them. Pherecydes endeavoured to form 
a Syſtem from the Poets (a), and wrote 
a Theogonia 1n Ten Books, but his 
Performance was dark and fabulous, 
full of Fancy and Allegory, but in no 
wiſe a Specimen of true Philoſophy, 
The Followers of Thales made Attempts 
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of the ſame fort, with as little Succeſs. 


| Anaximander and Anaximenes endea- 


voured to form a Syſtem upon Thales's 


| Principles; but inſtead of clearing any 


; thing that had been advanced by their 


| Maſter, or of opening a way to more 


| | Track, than he had diſcovered, they 


rather puzzled his Philoſophy with a 


1 Number of intricate and confuſed No- 


tions. Anaxagoras undertook to correct 
the Miſtakes of Anaximenes and Anaxi- 
| mander, and pretended ro ſet Thales's 


Principles in their true Light, and he is 
clear and conſiſtent juſt fo far as he 


ceeps to Thales's Traditions: but where- 
ever we find him attem ting to ſpecu- 


J. 


late and give Reafons, there g appears 


but trifling and eee 
Amongſt all theſe Philoſophers, Leu- 


cippus and Democritus ſeem to have laid 


the beſt Foundation for a good and 
rational Theory of Nature. They did 
not — themſelves with (a) . 
Wor 

Forms, Ideas, Qualities, * Elements; 


of no Meaning , harmonic 
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but conſidered Matter as a Syſtem of | } 
infinitely (mall Individuals, contained in 
an infinite Extenſion of Void or Space; | | 
but however they came by theſe Prin- 
ciples, they either ſer them in fo diffe. | 
rent a Light, or the Studies of others | : 
had carried them into Notions ſo op. 
polite, that this Scheme, which had the 
molt Truths in it, was leſs underſtood | | 
and more exploded than any other. 
As the Traditions of Thales ſuffered 
by being mingled with che Philoſophy} | 
of his Succeſlors, ſo the Doctrines of 
Pythagoras met the ſame Fate. Hs, 
Diſciples were willing to have a Syſtem, 
and to give Reaſons for the Truths they: 
had to offer; but if we conſider wh 
Reaſons they gave, what Schemes the? 
built, what Comments they made uf 
on their Maſter's Doctrines, we ſhall be 
abundantly convinced, that the Do, 
ctrines of Pythagoras were not invent. | 
by their way of Reaſoning. The P. 
thazoreans mult be allowed to have bee? 
in poſleſlion ot many conſiderab? 
Truths, but the Reaſons and Argumen: 
they oftered to prove them by, a 
wens 
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of | weak and frivolous, and the Additions 
in they made to them are trifling and in- 


: CG 
e; conſiſtent, and all their Speculations ſo 
n- falſe, or fo idle, as to ſhew that they 
AY | did not think well enough to diſcover 
erz the noble and juſt Sentiments which they 


p. had concerning the Works of Na- 
| rure. We have nothing of Pythagoras 

od | | now extant, nor (a) are we certain that 
he ever wrote any Philoſophical Com- 

polition ; tis moſt probable thar all his 

vaſt Stock of Knowledge was contain- 

| 

oft ed in a ſelect Number of Sentences, 


Hi; which he expreſſed after the manner of 
em, the Egyprians, and explained to his Diſ- 
hey! ciples; but we have ſeveral Pythagorean 
hz. Fragments, the Attempts of his Follow- 
her ers; and a complete Book of Timeus 


Locrus; and we may ſee from any of 
theſe Performances, that as ſoon as theſe 
Men ventured to enlarge beyond the 
Dogmata of their Maſter, and advanced 


p., A Speculations which they had not his Au- 
been thority to ſupport; inſtead of maintain- 
ab: 5 () O A yt SA. e II Sg zes. uri: gers . 
end 19197 xv Ter 4!TE IE iανν. Lucian. in Libro pro Lap- 


{a inter Sa.utandum. The Book; a crived te him by Pliny and other 
Hues, are etmed ficdittcus. | 
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ing the Credit of their Philoſophy, they 
corrupted it by degrees, made it ſubtil 
and unintelligible, until in time they | 
ſunk it to nothing. 

The laſt of the ancient Philoſophers 
was Ariſtotle, his Syſtem was indeed in- 
vented. He rejected the ancient Tradi- 
tional Knowledge, thinking it unbe- 
coming a Philoſopher to offer Opinions 
to the World, which he could not prove 
to be true; but then I am ſenſible it will 
be allowed nic, that what he advanced 
is ſo totally diſtant from Truth, that he 
will never be an Inſtance of an Ancient, 
who by Reaſon and good Argument 
produced a w-l|-grounded Theory of 
Natural Knowledge. 

And thus if we look over all the Phi- 
loſophers, and conſider what the Trea— 
ſures of Knowledge were, which they. 
had amongſt them, we ſhall find that 
there were many Beams of true Light 
ſhining amidſt their dark and confuſed 
Notions; but this Light was never 
derived from any Uſe of their Reaſon, 
for they never could give any rea- 
ſonable Account of it. The inviſi— 
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) ple Things of God had been ſome way 


| or other related to them, and as long as 


| they were contented to tranſmit to Po- 
ſterity, what their Anceſtors had trans- 
| mitted to them, ſo long they preſerved 
1 4 2 conſiderable Number IF Truths; but 
. | whenever they attempted to give Res. 
„ ſons for theſe Opinions, then in a little 
| time they bewildred themſelves, under a 
M1 Notion of advancing their Science, then 
4 they ceaſed to retain the Truth in their 
= Knowledge, changed the truc Princi- 
5 | ples of Things, which had been deli- 
m vered to them, into a falſe, weak and 
my inconſiſtent Scheme of ill-o grounded 
ö Philoſophy. And now let us ſec, 
IV. What does neceſſarily follow, if 


this be true. If the Natural Knowledge 
which the Ancients had was Traditio— 
nal; if the ſucceeding Generation re- 

ceived down only ſome Reports from 
the Generation that went before it; 


Where was the Fountain: Who was ha 


as unlikely as another, to make Diſco- 
very of theſe Truths by any Powers of 
Redken, he was indeed learned in all the 

Learn- 


Author of this Knowledge? Moſes was 


1 
Learning of the Eg vptians, but we do not 
find any Principles in the Egyptian Learn- 
ing that could lead into the Secret of 
theſe Things. It is remarkable that Mo- | 
ſes's Account of the Creation is a bare 
Recital of Facts, no Shew of Argu- 
ment or Speculation appears in it. He 
relates that things were created in ſuch | 


® 8 n 4 a 8 
n eee 


and ſuch a manner; but has no Attempt | 


of Argument to eſtabliſh or account for | 
any Part of his Relation. We muſt, I 
think, allow Moſes either to have had 
theſe Truths imparted to him by imme- | 
diate Revelation, or we muſt ſay that 
he collected the Pegmata of thoſe that 
lived before him. If we chuſe the latter 
Opinion, the Queſtion ſtill remains, ho 
taught the Predeceſſors of Moſes thieſe 
Things? Let us trace up to the firſt Man 
How, or whence had he this Know- 
ledge? (a) How ſhould Adam diſcover 
the manner of his own Creation, or de- 


* 


5 as 4 

(a) Nec aliquid interfuit eo Tempore, quo Mundus certum 
Diem habuit ortus ſui, nec aliquid interfuit eo Tempore quo Mun- 
dus Divinæ Mentis ac providi Numinis Ratione formatus eſt: nec 
eo uſque ſe Intentio potuit humanæ Fragilitatis extendere, ut Ori- 
ginem Mundi facile poſſit Ratione concipere aut exp.icare. Julius 

Firmicus maternus, Matheſ. Lib. 3. c. 2, 
ſcribe 
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or ſcribe the Formation of the World, 

n. which was formed before he had any 

of | Being? Beſides, if theſe Things were 

7g. diſcoverable by Reaſon, and Adam, or 

ire any other Perſon brought them to Light 

u. bya due Courſe of Thinking, and related 

Je | them to their Children; what were the 

ch Traces of this Reaſoning ? Where to be 
found? or, How were they loſt > 'Tis 

| ſtrange theſe things ſhould be ſo obvious 

at firſt, that an early Attempt ſhould 

| diſcover ſo much Truth, and that all the 

| Wir and Learning that came after, for 

five or ſix thouſand Years, ſhould, in- 

ſtead of improving it, only puzzle and 

! confound it. If Adam, or ſome other 

} Perſon of extraordinary Learning, had 

by a Chain of Reaſoning brought theſe 

Truths into the World, x np Hints Or 

* other of the Argument would have re- 

mained, as well as the Truths produced 

by it; or ſome ſucceeding Author would 

at one time or other, have reaſoned as 

fortunately as his Predeceſſor, but no- 

thing of this ſort happened; inſtead of 

it we find, that the early Ages had a — 

great Stock of Truths, which they wor A 
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ſo far from having Learning enough to | 


invent or diſcover, that they could not 
o much as give a good Account of the 


true Meaning of many of them. A due 


Conſideration of theſe Things mult lead 


us to believe, that God at firſt revealed 


theſe Things unto Men; he acquainted 


them with what he had done in the Cre- 
ation of the World, and what he had 


thus communicated to them, they tran{- | 
mitred to their Children's Children. And 
thus God, who in theſe laſt Days hath ſpo- | 


ken unto us by his Son, did in the Begin- 
ning in ſome extraordinary manner ſpeak 
unto our Fathers; for there was a Stock 
of Knowledge in the World, which we 


cannot ſee how the Poſſeſſors of it could 
poſſibly have obtained any other way 


and therefore Fact, as well as Hiſtory, 
teſtifies, that the Notion of a Revela- 


tion is no Dream, and that Moſes in re- 


preſenting the early Ages of the World 


to have had a Converſe with the Peity, 
does no more than what the State of 
their Knowledge obliges us to believe 
of them. | 


Shelton, Norf. 
OR. 2, 1727. 5 
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The SACRED and PROPHANE 
HISTORY 
Of che WORLD . 


— 


I. 


HAT EVER may have been 
the Opinions of Philoſophers, 


= the Origin of Mankind, We are 
ſutticiently informed from () 


HFHiſtory, that we are deſcended from two 
* Perſons, Adam and Eve: They lived in 
the Faſtern Parts of the World; their 

* firſt Children were Cain and Abel: Joſe- 


— 


(a) Gen. i. 26, ii. 7, &c. Sanchoniatho begins Mankind 


from two Mortals, Protogonus and Eon ; the other Heathen Wri- 


ters are not ſo particular, Diodorus Sicuius formed his Account 
of the Origin of Mankind, not from Hiſtory, but from what he 
thowrht to be the ancient Philoſothy. N 


Vor. I. phus 


or the Fables of Poets about 


2 


» 


. poſed [See Selden de Jure Naturali & Gentium, Lib. v. c. f.] chat 2 


\ 


Connection of the Sacred Book 1. 


$59 (5) mentions their having Daughters, 
ut does not ſay how many; what their 
Names were, (c) when they were born, 
or how they married. 

Cain and Abel grew Men, but were 
of a different Genius and Diſpoſition ; 
Cain was an Husbandman, Abel a Shep- 
herd: Abel was more virtuous than his 
Brother, and when they brought their Of- 
ferings, his Sacrifice was accepted beyond 
Cain's: Cain hereupon took a private Op- 
portunity, and out of Envy and Malice 
killed him. And this was the firſt Act 
of Violence committed in the World; it 
proceeded from a Principle, which many 
Actions of the ſame ſort have - ſince pro- 
ceeded from, a Spirit of Emulation, which 
being not duely managed, and made a Spur 
to Virtue, took an unhappy Turn, and 
degenerated into Malice and Revenge. 
Soon after Cain had committed this wick; 
ed Action, God appeared to him: — but 
the Examination and Reſult of this Affair 
will be beſt ſeen, if I add it in three or 
four Particulars. | 
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(5) Antiquit. Lib. i. c. 2. p. 7. (c) Some Mriters have ima - 
gined that Cain and Abel were Twins, but the Account of their 
Births, Gen. iv. 1, 2. contradifts this Notien, Others have ſup- © 


Eve at each of their Births brought forth a Daughter, and that WR © 
Cain married the Daughter born wit Abel, and Abel the Daughter | 
born with Cain: but the trifling Conceits of this ſors that might le 
mentioned are innumerable, _ 


1 God | 


. | Book I. and Prophane Hiſtory, 


Ss 1. God had before both vindicated Him- 
ir 7 ſelf, and excuſed Abel, from having either 
N, of them given the leaſt Reaſon for this 


violent and unjuſt Proceeding: God had 
'e indeed accepted Abels Offering beyond 
13 Cain's; but that was owing to Abel's being 
p- better than Cain, and not to any Partiality 
is in God; for if Cain would have been 
t- | 7? as deſerving, he ſhould have been as 
id well accepted. IF thou doſt well [ſaid 
p- God to him (4)] ſhalt thou not? i. e. 
ce thou ſhalt be accepred: but if thou doſt not 


ct cell, f Sin lieth at the Door. And as to 
it Abel; He had not affected to ſlight Cain, 
ny or to ſet himſelf above him; Abel would 
o- always have been heartily diſpoſed to pay 
ch him all Reſpect; and Cain might have had 
ur all the Superiority of an elder Brother; 
nd for ſo God argued with him, (e) Onto 
ge. thee ſhall be his Deſire [or will be] and 
kr thou ſhalt rule over Him, i. e. Thou may'ſt 
wut be his Superior. | 

air The Expoſitors ſeem to treat this as a 
or very difficult Paſſage, and there are ſeve- 


ral very wild and foreign Senſes put upon 
EM "the Words, Unto thee ſhall be his Defire: 
The true meaning of them is clear and ea- 
ſy, if we conſider that there are two Ex- 
preſſions in the Hebrew Tongue to ſignify 


that 

that — 
ebe, (4) Gen. iv. 7. + Dr. Lightfoot renders the Word Cha- 
bt le diaah here, a Sin- offering, as if God had reprehended Cain for not 


mating a due Atonement for his Sins, See hereaſtev in Book 2. 


# e) Gen, ir. 7. 
B 2 "0 
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Connection of the Sacred Book I. 


the Readineſs of one Perſon to ſerve or 


reſpect another. The one of them ex- 
preſſes an outward Attendance, the other 
the inward Temper or Readineſs of Mind 
to pay Reſpect or Honour. d ον Caine 
el yad] or, our Eyes are to his Hand, is 
the one Expreſſion. 9x77wn [Teſhukah 
el] or, our Delire is to him, is the other, 
Of the former we have an Inſtance, P/alnm 
cxxxiii. The Eyes of Servants are to the 
Hand of their Maſters, and the Eyes of a 
Maiden are to the Hand of her Miſtreſs, 
i. e. they {ſtand ready with a vigilant Ob- 
ſervance to execute . their Orders. We 
meet the other Expreſſion in the Place be- 
fore us, in Gen. iii. 16. and it imports an 
inward Temper and Diſpoſition of Mind 
to pay Reſpect and Honour. His Deſire 
will be unto thee, 1. e. he will be heartily 
devoted (as we ſay in Engliſh) to honour 
and reſpect you, and thou ſhalt [or may ſt 
rule over him, i. e. you may have any Ser- 
vice from him you can deſire. | 


I have had an Jaterpretation of this 7th ; 


Verſe communicated to me by a Perſon 
of very great Learning, and I find the 


(f) Critics favour it. He thought the Þ 
whole Verſe was ſpoke of Cæiu's Sin, that 


the Hebrew Words might be tranſlated 
as I have interlined them f below (g), and 


(f) See Synop, Critic. in loc. 
Eum-gubernares tu ſed Appetitus ejus quidem te Apud. 
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that it might be Engliſhed thus, /F thou 
doſt well ſhalt thou not be accepted, but if 

thou doſt not well Sin lyeth at the Door, 
indeed the Appetite of it [i. e. of Sin] wall 
be at thee | 1. e. to tempt thee ] but thou 


: ſhouldſt rule over it, But the Words will, 


E . 
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think, in no wiſe bear this Senſe mum 
[Teſhukato] is not the Deſire or Appetite 
of it, but of Him. And [Bo] does not 
ſignify it but Him. And the Expreſſion 
pron q | eleka Tefhukato) is the He- 
brew Expreſſion for, He will heartily re- 
ſpect Thee, and not for, Sin will tempt 
Thee. | 

2. After Cain had been ſo wicked as to 
kill his Brother, God was pleaſed to pals 
a very juſt Sentence upon Him: his Aim 
was to have made himſelf great and flou- 
riſhing, in Favor with God, and Credit 
with Men, without any one to ſtand in 
Competition with him ; but he was difap- 
pointed in every Particular He aimed at, 
tor his attempting to compaſs his Deſigns 
ſo wickedly: The Ground was ſentenced 


not to yield him her Strength, (6) i. e. 


He was to be unproſperous in his Huſ- 
bandry and Tillage; and inſtead of being 
in God's Favor without Rival, he was 
henceforwards (i) to be hid from his Face, 
i. e. He was not to have any longer that 
happy Converſe with the Deity, which 


k al = 


Y) Gen, iv. 11, 12. (i) Ver. 14, 
8 - theſe 


6 Connection of the Sacred Book J. B 


theſe firſt Ages of the World were bleſs'd fi 
with; and he was to be (4) a Fugitive | a 
and a Vagabond, ſo far from being able to | fi 
live amongſt his Friends with Credit and | #. 
Satisfaction, that the Senſe of what he had | © 
done ſhould ſo f hurry him, as to Force | | 7 
him to retire from them to a diſtant Part | 1: 
of the World, as a miſchievous Perſon, | 
not fit to live and he endured amonglt 
them. | > 
3. Cain had in alittle time a full Con- 
viction of his Folly and Wickedneſs. He 
repeats over (/) God's Sentenee againſt 
himſelf, as acknowledging the juſtice of it, 
f and withal thought ſo ill of himſelf, and 
had ſo true a Senſe of his Crime, as to ima- 
gine (m) that every one that happen'd on | 
him would kill him, that Mankind would 
riſe againſt him, as a Perſon not fit to be 
ſuffered to live, and in their own Defence 
deſtroy Him: A Senſe of theſe Things 
moved him to a great Compuction, Is my _ 
Fin (cry'd He) t great to be forgiven ? | 
for this is the true Senſe of Verſe 13. We 
tranſlate the Words, My Puniſhment is 
ger than I can bear But the Hebrew | 4 
ord [V] ꝗ aver ſignifies Iniquity rather 
than Puniſhment, and the Verb [xw3] naſha | * 
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(% Gen, iv. 12. + The Hebrew Words expreſs an unſettled- ' 
neſs of Mend, which probably induced the LXX. to tranſlate them 
E+!@v % D,]. (1) Ver. 14. () ibid. + See the Word ſo 
wfed 1 Sim. xx. 8 and in other Place: of Scripture ſo hed very of- | : 
gen, Particutar.y Job xi. 6. bj 
ſig- 
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ſignifies to be forgiven, as well as to bear ; 


and the Verſe may be rendred cither po- 


ſitively, My Iniquity is too great to be for- 


=F 


it by way of Interrogation, {fs my Iniquity 


iven, or the [u] Hebrew 1 take 


too great to be forgiven? And this lat vente 
is the belt; for, | 

4. Upon Cain's being brought to a Sor— 
row for his Sin, God was pleaſed in ſome 
Meature to _ pardon his 'Tranſgrellion : 
There was as yet no expreſs Law againſt. 


| Murder, and God (o) gave a ftrict Charge 


that no one ſhould for this Fact deſtroy 
Cain: Some () Writers make this an Ad- 
dition to his Puniſhment, but I ſee no Rea- 
ſon for their Opinion. As Moſes has re- 
preſented this Aflair, it appears, that Cazz 
was very ſorry for what he had done, and 
acknowleged the juſt Sentence of God a- 
* him, but repreſented that He ſhould 

e in continual Danger of a fſtill further 
Evil; namely, that it ſhould come to pals, 
that every one that ſhould find him, or 
happen on him, ſhould kill him: Hercup- 
on he bewail'd the Wretched State he had 
brought himſelf into, and cry'd, I. my diu 
too great to be forgiven? Can | fiid no 
Mercy? No Mitigation of the Puniſlunent 
I have brought upon my ſelf? Horeupon 
God was pleas'd ſo far to favour him, as 


-— ͤ— 
—— ——— 


(n) See Fagius in loco. (0) Gen. iv. 15. (p/) Papius, Menno» | 
chius, Tirnius, and other Expoſutors, give the Place this Senſe. 
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Connection of the Sacred Book I. 


to give Orders that no one ſhould kill him, 
and to make him caſy by giving him Al- 
{urance of it: For ſo 

The Words Ver, 15. which we render 
God ſet a Mark upon Cain, ſhould be in- 
terpreted. Ihe Hebrew Word Px Ar 
is a Sign or Token. The Bow (Cen. ix. 
was to be Mb | / earth] tor a Sign or To- 
ken that the World ſhould be no more 
dellroyed by Water. So here the Exprel- 
ſion Ms Pp? mT Ru] tefaſhem Jehovah 
lrcain Hothi is not as we render it, Aud 
God {it a mark uon Cain, but God gave or 
appointed to Cain a Sign or Token, [i. e. 
to allure him] that no One ſhould Kill 
him. And here | might obſerve that there 
is no Foundation in the Original, for the 
Guetles and Conjectures about the Mark 
ſet upon C; about which fo many Wri- 
ters have egregioully trifled. (9) = 


* 


After 

% The Ridicinions Cormnures when ins Pome have been almo 
nt Number. Serne 1%ATRE ihat God 1:41 ft a Leiter en h 
Forehead. Aud oifcys late len (© Curious in their Enquiries, As 
i0 pretend te tell what the Letter was. A Letter of the rd Abel. 
fay eme, the four Leiters of Jehovah, ſay others; or a Letter ex- 
preg Lis Rep tit ance, a third Sert of Writers, There have been 
ſome that ina cd that bel, Deg was ee t £0 with bam 
Weder be went, e warn Fendt net 10 bill hun; but this dots n 
coe nf tete hann of 4 Met /er en Cain, 424 theretere other 
Mrs rather thank bis Face au. Forehead Were Leprous eher, that 
bis Mart was a wid e, avid ve vollmng Eyes; ether: 2 
be wa fabi te a terrible Tremb ling, , as to be [tarce able ro ge 
bis Foxa 1% bns Monch, a Net talen from the LXX who tr as ſlagt 
Fu ire ad Vatatond, Core! * en, Aud there ave en. 
Hens that late improved this Cnc, by An. thes wher ede 
ke wer the Earth Tak atd err read Ah bom. Bas there 
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After this, Cain removed with his Wife 


and Children from the Place where he 


had before lived, and travelled into (7) 
| the Land of Nod: Here he ſettled, and 
as his Family encrea{cd, took Care to have 

| their Dwellings built near to one another, 
and ſo made a little Town or City, which 
| he © called Enoch (), from a Son he had of 


that Name: Here his Deſcendants flou— 
> riſhed 'till the Flood; they were the Me- 


| chanicks and Tradeſmen of the Age they 
lived in. The Sons of Lamech, who was 
| the fifth in Deſcent from Cain, were the 
chief Artificers of their Time. Lamech (t) 
had two Wives, Adab and Ziulah; by A. 
1 dab he had two Sons, Jabal and Jubal. (4) 
! Jabal invented "Vents and gathered toge- 
ther Herds of Cattle. (ww) Juba! found 
out Muftic. By Sill he had a Son 
named Twbal Cain, (x) who invented the 
Working of Braſs and Iron; and a Daugh- 
ther called Naamab: Noe 's only men- 
tions her Name, the Rabbins (5) ſay, She 


was the Inventer of Spinning. The Det- 
3 cendants of Cain lived a long Time in 
* ſome Fear of the Family of Adam, leſt 


they ſhould attempt to revenge upon them 
Abels Death. It is ſuppoſed (>) that it 


n — — 


i ancther Notion of Cain's Mark, ar good as any of the reſt, name- 
, that he bad a Horn fixed on his Forehead, to teach all Men to 
e kim, (r) Gen. iv. 16. (+) Ver. 179. (t) Ver. 19. 


( Ver. 20, (w) Ver. 21. (x) Ver. 22. (y) See Genebrard 
a Cbron. & Lyra, (=) Menochius in loc. 
Was 


10 Connedtion of the Sacred Book l. I; 


D was for this Reaſon that Cain built a City, | ? | 
that his Children might live near together, | ? ;, 
and be able more eaſily to join and unite 
for the common Safety. Lamech endea. | 
voured to reaſon them out of theſe Fears, 2 
and therefore calling his Family together, 
he argued with them to this Purpoſe: 
« Why ſhould we make our Lives uneaſy | e 
« with theſe groundleſs Suſpicions? what 60 
« have we done that we ſhould be afraid * « 
cc of? We have not killed a Man, nor of. 4 
« fered any Injury to our Brethren of the | * « 
« other Family; and ſurely Reaſon mult | * « 
tc teach them, that they can have no Right | © « 
& to hurt us. Cain indeed, our Anceſtor, : 


— Aa 


« killed Abel, bur God was pleaſed ſo far 
« to forgive his Sin, as to threaten to take | | 
te ſeven-fold Vengeance on any One, that ry 
« ſhould Kill him; if ſo, ſurely they muſt! m 
| « expect a much greater Puniſhment, who th 
| « ſhall preſume to Kill any of us; if! th 
| Cain ſhall be avenged ſeven- fold, ſurely, ſh 
« Lamech, or any of his innocent Fa. 4 
« mily, ſeventy-ſeven-fold.“ This I take F 


| to be the Meaning of the Speech of Ls | 
| mech to his Wives, Gen. iv. 23. Moſes | | 
has introduced it, without any Connection 
W_— with what went before or follows atter, {th 
ſo that at firſt Sight tis not eaſy to know | Þ ji 
what to apply it to; the Expreſſion it ſelf | ? 

is but dark, and the Expoſitors have at- it, 
tempted to explain it very imperfectly. | m. 
The Rabbins tell a traditional Story, which an 
| 8 they 


1 
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[ 

„ they ſay, will lead us to the Meaning of 
r, | it: They inform us, That“ Lamech being 
e 8 blind, took his Son Tubal Cain to hunt 
- with him in the Woods, where they 
„ «„ happened of Cain, who uſed to lurk u 
r,| 4 and down in the Thickets, afraid of the 
': | Converſe and Society of Men, that the 
Lad miſtook him for ſome Beaſt ſtir- 
at | ring in the Buſhes, and that Lamech by 
id! e the Direction of Tubal Cain, with a Dart 
f-| „ or Arrow killed him, this they ſay was 
he „ the Man he killed by his wounding him. 
ith „ Afterwards when he came to ſee what 
ht} „ he had done, he beat Tubal Cain to 
r, C Death for mis-informing him, and ſo 
ar} „ killed a Young Man by hurting or beat- 
ke 2 ing him. But this unſupported old Sto- 
at} ry is too idle to need a Confutation. The 
uſt | 7 moſt probable Senſe of the Words is, I 
ho f think, that, which 1 have given them in 
it, the Paraphraſe above. I have ſlain a Man, 
ly . 7 ſhould be read interrogatively, have I ſlain 
8 4 Man? i. e. I have not ſlain a Man, 20 my 
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* wounding. i. e. that I ſhould be wounded for 
Young Man tomy Hurt, i. e. nor have 
killed a Young Man, that I ſhould be hurt 
or puniſhed for it. And this is the Senſe which 
the Targum of Onkelos moſt excellently 
gives the Place. I have not killed a Man, 
( (fays Onkelos) that I ſhould bear the Sin of 
tit, nor have I deſtroyed a Young Man, that 
my Off ſpring ſhould be cut off for it: 
and the Words of the next Verſe agree a 
3 this 
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this Senſe ſo exactly, there will be a ſe. 
wven-fold Vengeance paid for killing Cain, 
ſurely then a ſeventy times ſeven for kil. 
ling Lamech, that I wonder how Onkel | 
ſhould miſtake the true Meaning of them, 
when he had ſo juſtly expreſſed the Senſe of 


the other. 


Adam, ſoon after Caiu's leaving him, had 


a Son (a) whom he named Seth; what o-| | 


ther Children he had we are not certain, 


(5) we arc told he had everal, both Son, | 


and Daughters, probably a Number of both | 
ſuitable to the many Years of his Life, and 
to the Encreaſe neceſſary to people the [ 
World. Ao/es has given us only the Ge. 
nealogy from Serb to Noah. T ildren 
of Seth lived ſeparate from /the reſt o. 
Mankind, (c) they led a paſtoral Life, de. 
dicated themſelves to the Service of God, 
and in a little time, in the Days of Ens, 
the Son of Seth, were diſtinguiſhed by th: 
Name of (4) The Sons of God. It is ur- 
certain how long the Children of this EY 
mily were to eminent for their Virtue : E. 
noch, one of them, was a Perſon of a d. 
{tinguithed Character, and the Integrity « 13 
his Lite obtained him a Paſſage into a be- 
ter World (e) without dying. It is pro- 


babe 

1 Ge : , 4 . + 
(4, cl W. 2F. 2 Chap. *. 4 (e Joteph. ami, 
hi. 1. cad. 2. 4 Gen. iv. 26 „might perhats /! 
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7 bable that all the Perſons mentioned by 
| Moſes from Seth to Noah, lived up to their 


Duties, for the Flood was, as it were, de— 


ferred, until they were ſafe out of the 


World. In the Days of Noah there was - 


general Impiety. The (7) Sons of God 
married the Daughters of Men ; the Chil- 
dren of Seth took Wives out of the other 
Families, and an evil Communication Cor- 


: rupted their Manners: The Wickedneſs 
of the World grew toſuch an Height, that 
it pleaſed God to determine to deſtroy it. 
Noah was a juſt and upright Man, and he 
found 145 Favor with God. God diſcover- 

ed to | 
the Inhabitants of the World by a Flood 


im, that He intended to deſtroy 


(bh) about 120 Years before-hand, and in- 


ſtructed Him how to fave himſelf and Fa- 


mily, and a few Creatures of every Sort 


from the Deluge. 
Noah hereupon, according to God's Di- 
rections, built an Ark, about (i) {1x gy © 
: cer 


„ 


Tranſlation as is ſpoken of Wiſd. iv. 10, 11. Put the Writer of the 
Book of the Hebrews take; it very clearly in another Senſe, Fleh, 
Xi. 5, By Faith Enoch was tranſlated, that he ſhould not fee 


Death. (F) Gen. vi. 2. (z) Ver. 8. (+4) I ſuppoſe God de- 


germin'd that Mankind ſhould be ftiil continued 120 Years, Ver. 3. 
about the Time that he communicated his Intentions of a Flood to 
Noah. (i) The Hebrews made uſe of three Sorts of Cubits. 1, The 
Common Cubit which was about One Foot ard half of our Mea - 
ſure 2 The Sacred Cubit, which was an Hands breadth more than 
the Common Cubit. z. The Geometrical Cubit, which was about 
Nine Feet. Tye Reader, if he conſults Buteo's Treatiſe about the 
Art, or reads what Pool has collected Syn. Critic, in loc. may be 

| fatty 
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Feet long, an hundred Feet wide, and ſix- 
ty Feet deep, contrived into three Stories; 
into this Ark He gathered iuch ( a Num- 
ber of the Creatures as God appointed him, 
and having prepared ſuthcient Proviſion, 
He ard his Wife, and their three Sons 


and their Wives, went into the Ark in the | 


ſix hundredth Year of Noah's Life, about 
the (4) Beginning of our November, 
according to the Hebrew, Compuration, 
Anno Mundi 1656, and God cauſed a 
Flood of Water over all the World, thir- 
ty Feet higher than the higheſt Moun- 


_—_ ** 


ſatisfied, that the Ark is to be meaſured by the Common Cubit. The 
Standard of the common Cubit was that Part of a Man': Arm, 
which reaches from the bent of the Elbow to the Point of the middle 
Finger. If we think the Stature of Mankind in Moſes's Time lar- 
ger than it is now, we may ſuppoſe the common Cubit ſomething lar. 
ger than we ſhould now compute it; if not, the ſtrict Meaſure of the 
Ark will be, Length 45 Feet, Breadth 75, Height 45, and the bel 
Writers generally agree, that the common Stature of Mankind has al. 
ways been much the ſame that it now is. 
Creatures taken into the Ark is very ingeniouſly conjectured by Bu- 
to and Biſhop Wilkins, and the Subſtance of what both have ſaid 
upon the Subject is ſet down in Poo!'s Syn. Crit. Vide Pool in 
loc.— (I) The ſecond Hebrew Month, before the Children of Iſta- 
el were delivered out of Egypt. was Marcheſvan, which begins 4 
bout the middle of our October, and ends about the middle of our 
November. After that Deliverance, the Beginning of the Year 
was altered, and Niſan made tle firft Month, but this Alteration of 
the Year was obſerved by the Jews only in calculatmg their F. 
and Feaſts, and Eccleſſaſtical Computations, and tis nat likely that 
the Book of Gene!is contains any Computation of this latter Sort, 
fo the 17th Day of the ſecond Month, Gen vii. 11. the Day on 
which the Flood began, is 17 of Marcheſvan, i. e. firft or ſecond ef 
er November, Afr, Whiſton ſay: November 28, Theory p. 
142, 
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tains, and thereby deſtroyed the Inhabi- 
F *tants of it. 


Ibis is all the Hiſtory which Mo/es has 


given us of the Antediluvian World. We 


'have ſhort Hints of thoſe Times in the 
Remains of ſome Heathen Writers, and 
if we make Allowance for the Fables, 
which the Heathen Theology had intro- 
duced into all Parts of their early Hiſtory, 


the Subſtance of what they offer agrees 


very remarkably with the Accounts of Mo- 
ſes. Beroſus wrote the Hiſtory of the 
Chaldeans: Sanchoniatho, of the Pe- 
mcians; and the Antiquities of Egypt 
were collected by Mauetho the Egyptian. 
It may not be amiſs to examine the Re- 
mains of theſe Writers, in order to ſee 
what their Accounts are of the firſt Ages 
of the World. And, 


I. As to the Hiſtory of Beroſus, the 


Subſtance of it, as it is given us from Abi- 
denus Apollodorus, and Alexander Poly- 
Hiſter, {is to this purpoſe, That there were 


ten Kings of Cha/dza before the Flood, 
Horus, Alaſparus, Amelon, Amenon, Me- 


' talarus, Daorus, Aedorachus, Amphis, 
' Oliartes, Xiſuthrus; That Xiſuthrus was 
warned in a Dream that Mankind was to 
be deſtroyed by a Flood upon the 15th 
Day of the Month Deæſius, and that he 


| ſhould build a ſort of Ship, and go into it 


+ Vid, Euſeb. Chron, 3 
2 with 
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with his Friends and Kindred, and that þ P- 
he ſhould make a Proviſion of Meat and | beg 
Drink, and take into his Veſſel Fowls and | of 
four-footed Beaſts: That Xi/uthrus ated | of 
according to the Admonition; built | 74 
a Ship, and put into it all that he was | I 
commanded, and went into it with his | anc 
Wife and Children, and deareſt Friends. þ e. 
When the Flood was come, and began to | the 
abate, Xiſuthrus let out ſome Birds, which | 708 
finding no Food nor Place to reſt on, re- Fre 
turned to the Ship again: After ſome Days J Tec 
he let out the Birds again, but they came | We 
back with their Legs daubed with Mud. 1 7s 
Some Days after, he let them go the third Þ M. 
time, but then they came to the Ship no | %- 
more; Xi/athrus underſtood hereby that | 74. 
the Earth appeared again above the Waters, 1 4 
and taking down ſome of the Boards of W. 
5 the Ship, he ſaw that it reſted upon a Þ Je 
5 Mountain: Some time after he and his of 
. Wife and his Pilot went out of the Ship, ] S2. 
0 to offer Sacrifice to the Gods, and they A 
y were never ſeen by thoſe in the Ship more.] Anc 
q But the Perſons in the Ship, after ſeeking us 
N him in vain, went to Babylon, — The 7% 
| Xiſuthrus here mentioned was evidently ] eie 
Noah. And Beroſus ſuppoſes from Alorus | M 
to Xz/athrus ten Generations, and ſo ma- . 
ny Mo/es computes from Adam to Noah. Ge 
II. The Hiſtory of Sanchoniatho is to Þ 0) 
this Effect. f That the firſt Mortals were! 


1 in Euſeb. Præp. Evang. "Mm Proto- F 
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'Protogontls and on; that by theſe were 
begotten Genus and Gemnea ; the Children 


of theſe were Phos, Pur and hlox; and 
of theſe were begot Caſſius, Libanus, Au- 
tilibanus and Brathys. Memrumus and 


" Hypſuranius were deſcended from theſe, 


and their Children were Agreus and Ha- 
lieus; and of theſe were begotten. two Bro- 
thers, one of them named Chry/or and Ilæ— 


phaſtus, the Name of the other is loſt. 


From this Generation came two Brothers, 
Technites and Autochthon, and of them 
were begotten Agrus and Agrotes; Amy- 


mus and Magus were their Children, and 


Miſor and Jydec were deſcended of Amy- 
ung and Magus The Son of Mir was 
Taautus or Thyoth. This is the Phenici- 
au Genealogy of the firſt Ages of the 
World, and it requires no great Pains to 
Jhew how far it agrees with the Accounts 
of Moſes. The firſt Mortals mentioned by 
Sanchontatho, and called Protogonus and 


En, were undoubtedly Adam and Eve 
and his Mzfor, the Father of Taautus, is evi- 


dently the Migraim of Moſes: From Pro- 
togonus to Mifor, Sanchoniatho computes 
eleven Generations, and from Adam to 


Migraim Moſes makes twelve; ſo that 
| Janchoniatho falls ſhort of Moſes only one 
Fes, and this, I conceive, happened 


his not having recorded the Flood. 
But Thirdly, let us in the next Place 


conſider the Eg yptian Antiquities, as col- 


Vo I. I. C leted 
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leted by Marnetho; and here, I mult con- 
fels, we meet with great Difficulties. The 
Records of moſt Nations fall ſhort of the 
Flood; neither Chaldæa nor Phoenici 
have offered any thing that can ſeem to 
be before Mo/es's Time of the Creation; 
but Maxetho pretends to produce Anti. 
quities of Egypt, that reach higher than 
the Creation by thouſands of Vears.“ 
The Accounts of Manetho ſeem at firſ 
ſight ſo extravagant, that many (@) good 
W riters look upon them as mere Fictions 
and omit attempting to ſay any thing about 
them; but other learned Men (5) are no: 
ſo well ſatisfied with this Proceeding, bu: 
think that by a due Examination the Eg. 
tian Dynaſties may be made tolerably clear. 
and reduced at leaſt to a degree of Pro. 
bability. The Misfortune is, we have non: 
of the original Works, from whence the 
were collected, or which gave account o 
them. The Hiſtorians, Diodorus Siculn 
and Herodotus, did not examine theſe Mat: 
ters to the Bottom, and we have no Re. 


mains of the old Eg yprian Chronicon, 


of the Works of Manuetho, except or 


ſome Quotations in the Works of othe 


Writers. The Chronographia of Syncellu:} | 


| w_ 


— 


Scaliger ſuppoſes his Julian Peried to begin above 700 l 


before the World, but imagined the Egyptian Dynaſties to ra 
bigher than the Beginning of that Period by above 5000 Year: & 


Can. Iſag. |. 2. p. 123. (a) Petav. Dodtrin. Temp. l. 10.4 


17. (&) Marſh, Caui Chron. p. 1. 
WTO“ 
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n- | * wrote by one George, an Abbot of the Mo- 
he] naſtery of St. Simeon, and called Syncel/ns, 
as being Suffragan to Taraſius Patriarch of 
% Conſtantinople, is the only Work we have 
to to go to for thele Antiquities: Synce/lus 
n; collected the Quotations of the old Chronz- 
tif con, and of Manetho, and of Eratoſthenes, 
jan] as he found them in the Works of Afr 1- 
canus and Euſebins; and the Works of A. 
rſh  fricanus and Euſebius being now loſt (for 
olf it is well known that the Work that goes 
ns under the Name of Euſebius's Chronicon is a 
ou  Compoſition_of Scalzger's) We have nos 
nf thing to be depended upon, but what we 
bu find in Syzcellus abovementioned. #' 
. Our learned Countryman Sir 7h Mar- 
ſham has collected from Synce/lus the Opi- 


44 ea a we 


r nions of theſe Writers, and it muſt appear 
ont] to any one that conſtders what he has of- 
hej] fered from them, (3) that they every one 
tof in their turn took great Liberties in cor- 


uu recting and altering, what they pretended 
lat} to copy from one another; and tho' every 
one of them took a different Scheme, yet 
, C not one of them could give a clear and 
on 3 conſiſtent Account of the Eg yprian Dyna- 
the} ſties. Sir John Marſham comes the near- 
lui eſt to it of any; the Account he gives from 
— Menues downward is exceedingly probable, 
1 3 being conſiſtent with the Hiſtories of other 
Nations; and he has given ſome Hints, 


—— —— 


(a) Marſham Can, TIgzzeTaordn, ; 
rot C 2 which 
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which may, I think, lead to a very good 
Explication of thoſe Dynaſties which pre- 
ceded Menues. El 
The Egyptian Dynaſties are by all, that 

| 4 


have treated of them, allowed to give an 
Account, Firſt of their Gods, Secondly 
of their Demi-Gods and Heroes, Third. 
ty of their Kings; and in this Order the 
Hiſtorians agree to treat of the Egyptian 
Antiquities. (4) From Menues downward 
the Account is clear, if we take it as Sir 
John Marſham has explained it: The 
Number of Kings are too many, if ſuppo- 
| ſed to ſucceed one another, as Manetho | 
imagined ; but if we ſuppoſe them to be 
Cotemporaries, as Sir Foh» Marſham has 
repreſented them, the Accounts of EM ,j% 
from Menues or Mizraim will be eaſy, and 
will agree very well with the Accounts we 
have of other Nations. Africanus with good 
(e) Reaſon imagined all that is prior to 
or before Menes to be Antediluvian; ſome 
broken Reports of what was the State of 
Egypt before the Flood. Let us there- 
fore conſider the Antiquities of Egypt in 
this View, and trace them backwards. 
The Kings, the firſt of whom was Mexes, 
reigned after the Flood. Who were the 
Demi-gods and Heroes that preceded them? 
how many were they? and how long did | 
they reign? In the next Place we muft | 
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(d) See Diodorus L. 1, ( Syncellus, p. 54. 1 
enquire 
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' enquire who were the Gods of Eg ypr, 
and what are their Reigns? and perhaps 
' ſuch a Thread of Enquiry as this may 
help us thro' the Difficulties of the Eg yp- 
tian Antiquities. 


The Subſtance of the Egyptian Ac- 


counts is, That there were 30 Dynaſties 
in Egypt, conſiſting of 113 Generations, 
and which took up the Space of 36525 
Tears: That after this Period was run, 
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then there reigned eight Demi-gods in the 


Space of 217 Years: After them ſucceeded 
the Cycl/z nici, i. e. according to Ma- 
net ho, (a) a Race of Heroes, in number 
15, and their Reigns took up 443 Years; 
then began the Reigns of their Kings, the 
firſt of whom was Meres. 

Menes therefore, by Hucellus called 
Meſtraim, being the Migraim of Moſes, 
the eight Demi-gods and fifteen Heroes 


that reigned in Eg ypt before him, were, 


as Manetho rightly conjectures, Antedilu- 
vians; and we have to enquire how their 
Reigns took up 217, and 443» in all 660 
Years. os 

Now in order to explain what is meant 
by the Number of Years in theſe Reigns, 
I would obſerve, that perhaps Eg ypt was 
peopled no more than 660 Years before 
the Flood; which may be true, tho' we 
ſuppoſe an elder Son of Adam's to have 


— 


(a) Syncell. p. 40. 
C 3 brought 
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brought a Colony thither. Seth was born | 


in the 130% Year of Adam's Life, and Seth 
lived till within 614 Years of the Flood, 


and therefore a Son of Adam but a Century | 


ounger than Seth, (and Adam lived 800 
Years after the Birth of Seth, and begat Son; 
and Daughters) might plant £Zg ypr, and 
live 150 Years at the Head of his Planta- 


tion; or if we ſuppoſe it firſt planted by | 


ſome Children of Adam, two or three 
Centuries younger, they might come to 
Egypt in the Flower of their Days. 

It muſt indeed be allowed that the eight 
Demi-gods, and the fifteen Heroes, can- 
not be a Series of Kings ſucceeding one 
another; for ſeven Generations in ſuch x 
Succeſſion would take up very near the 


Number of Years allotted to all of them, | 


as may be ſeen by looking into the Lives 


of Adam's Deſcendants, ſet down by Mo/c-. 
If we begin 46 Years before the Death of | 
Seth, we may ſee that Enos lived 99 


Years after Seth, Cainan 95 Years after 


— 


Enos, Mahalaleet 55 Years after Cainan, 
Jared 132 Years after Mahalaleel, Enoch © 
was tranſlated before his Father's Death, 


Methaſelah died 234 Years after Jared, 
and in the Year of the Flood, and Lamech 


died before Methuſelah; the Succeſſion of 


theſe Men, and there are but Seven of 
them, and a ſhort Piece of Seth's Life, 


- * 9 + 
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took up 650 Years, and therefore if the 


Lives of the other Branches of Adam's Fa- 
mily 
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mily were of the ſame Length with theſe, 


as it is 8 they were, eight Demi— 


gods an 


15 Heroes, 23 Perſons, could not 
ſucceed one another in ſo few Mears. lu 
this Point therefore the Eg yprian M riters 
make great Difficulties, by ſuppoſing theſe 
Demi-Gods and Heroes to Reign one at- 
ter another, when it is impoſſible to find 
a good Account of the Times of ſuch ſuc- 


ceſſive Rigns, or to bring the whole Sc - 
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ries of them within the Compals of Time 
allotted to them; but we may make this 
Difficulty eaſy, if we ſuppole the eight 
Demi-gods to be Cotemporaries, Perlons 
of great Eminence and Figure in the Age 
they lived in, and the fifteen Heroes, who 
lived after theſe Demi-gods, cotempora- 
ry with oac another; and I think their dif- 


: ferent Titles, as well as what we find a- 


bout them in the Hiſtorians, lead us to 


this Notion of them. If theſe Perſons were 
a a ſucceſſive Number of Kings, from the 


firſt of them to the Flood, why ſhould 


f eight of them be called Demi-gods, and 


the reſt but Heroes? The ſuperior Appcl- 
lation of the firſt eight, looks as if they 
ſtood upon an equal Ground with one ano- 
ther, but ſomething higher than thoſe that 
came after them. And perhaps they were 


eight Children of Adam, and he had cer- 


tainly enow to ſpare many times Eight 
to people the ſeveral Parts of the World. 
Theſe came together with their Families 
| GC 4 into 
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into Eg ypt, lived all within the Compaſs of | | 


217 Years (which is an eaſy Suppolition) 
and being all the Heads of the Families 
that came with them, and were deſcended 
from them, they might be ſo revered by 
their Poſterity, as to have a Title ſuperior 
to what their Deſcendants attained to. And 
it is obſervable, that the Hiſtorians who 
mention them, give them Names very fa- 
vourable to this Account of them; the De- 
mi-gods, according to Diodorus, (a) were 
Sol, Faturnus, Rhea, fupiter Juno, Vulcanus, 
Veſta, Mercurius; and theſe are the Names 
of Perſons, not of difterent, but of the 
lame Deſcent ; Brothers and Siſters, ſome 
of whom, according to what was the early 
Cuſtom in Adam's Family, married one 
another. In hke manner, if we look a- 
mong their Heroes, we ſhall find them of 
the {ame fort; Ofgris and I/, Typhon 
and Apollo and Venus, are all ſaid to be 
Children of the ſame Family ; they taught 
Agriculture and other uſeful Arts, and 
thereby made themſelves famous, and we 
are told (6) that ſeveral of them went up 


and down together, and were therefore 
Cotemporaries; and it is eaſy to ſuppoſe | 


Fifteen of them, the Number which the 
old Chronicon mentions, to flouriſh with- 
in the Space of 443 Years: And thus it 
will appear, that the Reigns of the Demi- 


— 


(a) Lib, 1, (8) 18. ibid. 


gods 
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gods and Heroes reach up to the very 


firſt peopling of Egypt, and therefore what 
on offer about a Race of Gods ſuperior 
to and before theſe, mult belong to Ages 
efore the Creation of the World. 

It was a very uſual and cuſtomary Thing, 
or the Ancient Writers to begin heir An- 
tiquities with ſome Account of the Origin 
of Things, and the Creation of the World. 
Moſes did fo in his Book of Gene/s ; San- 
chontatho's Phenician Hiſtory began in the 
ſame Manner, and it appears from Diodo- 
rus (a) that the Egyprian Antiquities did 
ſo too. Their Accounts began with Spe— 
culations about the Origin of Things, and 
the Nature of the Gods: then follows an 
Account of their Demi-gods and terreſtrial 
Deities; after them come their Heroes, 
r firſt Rank of Men; and laſt of all their 
Kings. Now if their Kings began from the 
Flood; if their Heroes and Demi-gods 
reach'd up to the Beginning of the World; 
then the Account they give of the Reigns 
Tr Gods before theſe, can be only their 


Theological Speculations put into ſuch Or- 


der as they thought moſt truly Philoſophi- 


cal. 
; The firſt and moſt ancient Gods of the 
Egyptians, and of all other Heathen Nations, 


after they had departed from the Worſhip 
bf the true God, were the Luminaries of 


— 


—— 


Heaven; 
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Heaven; and it is very probable, that wha | 


they took to be the Period or Time, in which 
any of theſe Deities finiſhed its Courſe, 
that they might call the Time of its Reign; 


thus a perfect and compleat Revolution of | 


any dtar which they worthip'd, was the 
Reign of that Star: And tho' it might be 
tedious to trace too far into their antiqua. 
ted Philoſophy, in order to find out how 
they came to imagin that the Revolution 
of the ſeveral Heavenly Bodies anſwered 
to ſuch a Number of Years, as they aſerib. 
ed to their reſpective Reigns; yet it is re. 
markable, that a whole intire Revolution 
of the Heavens took up, according to 


their Computations, exactly the Number 


of Years aſcribed by them to all thei 


Gods. A Period of 36525 Years, is wha . 
they call an intire Mundane Revolution, 


and brings on the Ne, TAG HO X00 MIX) * In 


this ſpace of Time, they ſay, the ſeveral: 


Heavenly Bodies do exactly go thro! al 
the Relations which they can have in their 
Motions to one another, and come round 


to the ſame Point from which all theit f 


Courſes began. Theſe Heavenly Bodies 
therefore being their Gods, ſuch a perfect 


and intire Revolution of them is a com- 


pleat Reign of all the Gods, and contained 
36525 Years. 

But to the firſt of their Gods, callcd 
here Vulcan, they aſſign no Time, hi: 
Reign 1s unlimited, I ſuppoſe they _ 

cre- 
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hereby to intimate that the Supreme God 
was eternal, his Power intinite, his Reign not 
confined to any one, or any Number of 
Ages, but extending itſelt thro” all: And 
ſuch high Notions the Eg vp74ans certainly 
had of the Supreme Deity, tho' they had 
alſo buried them in Heaps of the grolle(t 
Errors. 'I'his I take to be a true Account 
of the Ze yprian Dynaſties, and it ut be fo, 
their Hiltory is not fo extravagant as has 
peen imagined. Ihe Subſtance of what 
they offer is, That the Supreme God is e— 
ternal, — to his Reign they aſlign no lime: 
That the Sun, Moon = Stars ran their 


Courſes thouſands of Years before Man 
Was upon the Farth; into this Notion they 
were led by their Aflronomy : That 7 
%% was peopled 660 Years before the 
Flood; ws very probably it might not be 
peopled ſooner, conſidering that Mankind 
Þcgan in CHaldæa, and that the firſt Plan- 
tation went Faſtward with Cain, and that 
Peth and his Family ſettled near Home. --- 
Amongſt theſe firſt Inhabitants of 7 


there were eight Demi-gods, and fifteen 


Heroes, i. e. three and twenty Perions il- 
Juſtrious and eminent in their Generations. 
After the Flood reign'd Menes, whom Mo- 
yes called Migraim, and after Mizraim a 
Pucceſſion of Kings down to Netlanebus. 
3 Manetho wrote his Hiſtory by Order of 
# tolemy Philadelphus, ſome time after the 
| Seh- 


7 
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Septuagint "Tranſlation was made. W hen 
the Hebrew Antiquities were publiſhed to 
the World, the Eg yptzans grew jealous of 
the Honour of their Nation, and were wil 
ling to ſhew that they could trace up 
their Memoirs, even higher than Moſes 
could carry thole of the [/raelites: For 
this End Manetho made his Collection; it 
was his Deſign to make the Eg yprian An- 
tiquitics reach as far backwards as he could, 


and thereſore as many Kings Names as he! 


could find in their Records, ſo many ſuc- 
ceſſive Monarchs he determined them 
to have had; not conſidering that Zg yt 
was at fir{t divided into three, and atter- 
wards into four Sovereignties for ſome 


time, ſo that three or four of his King! 


many times reign'd together. When he 
got up to Menues, then he ſet down the 
Names of ſuch Perſons as had been famous 


before the Times of this their firſt King; 
and then, it being a Point of his Religion 


that their Gods had reigned on Earth, 


and their Aſtronomy teaching that the 
Reigns of the Gods took up the Space of 
36525 Years, he added theſe alſo, and by 
this Management his Antiquities ſeem to 
reach higher than the Accounts of Moſes; 


When in reality, if rightly interpreted, 


they fall ſhort of Moſes, by ſuch a Num- 
ber of Years, as we may fairly ſuppoſe 


might paſs, before Mankind could be ſo 
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increaſed as to people the Earth, from 


' *Chaldza, the Place where Adam and Eve 


lived, unto Egypt. 
| The Chineſe have been ſuppoſed to have 


Records that reach higher than the Hiſto- 


ry of Maſes: But we find by the beſt Ac- 
counts of their Antiquities that this is falſe. 
Their Antiquities reach no higher than 
= Times of Noah, for Fohz was their 


firſt King. They pretend to no Hiſtory or 


Memoirs that reach up higher than his 


Times; and by all their Accounts, the Age of 
Tobi coincides with that of Mo ſes's Noah. 
Their Writers in the general agree, that Fu; 
lived about 2952 Years before Chriſt: The 
i Author Mirandorum in Sind & Europa 
computes him to Reign but 2847 Years 
before our Saviour; and Alvarez Sewvedo 
places his Reign not ſo early, imagining it to 
be but 2060 Years; and all theſe Compu- 
| tations agree well enough with the Times 
of Noah; for Noah was born, according to 
* Arch-biſhop Uſher, 2948 Years, and died 


? ſeveral Computations. about Fob, fall pret- 
ty near within the Compals of Noah's Life. 
But we ſhall hereafter ſee many Reaſons 
to conclude Moſes's Noah and the Chineſe 


( 
2016 Years before Chriſt; ſo that all the 


Fobi to be the ſame Perſon. 
Ie Length of the Lives of Mankind in 
this World was very remarkable. (a) Mo- 


—— — 
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(a) Gen. v. | 
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ſes numbers the Years of ſome of thei: 
Lives as follows. 


Years. 

Adam lived — 930 
Seth — 912 
Enos — — 905 
Canan — — 910 
Mabalateel — 895 
Jared — — 962 
Enoch —_ — 365 
Methuſelah — 969 
Lamech — — 777 


Some Perſons have thought it incredi. 
ble that the human Frame ſhould ever have 
endured to ſo great a Period; and for 
that Reaſon they ſuppoſe that the Year 
here mentioned are but Lunar, conſiſting 
each of about thirty Days: But thi 
Scheme, under a Notion of reducing the 
Antediluvian Lives to our Standard, is ful 


of Abſurdities. 'The whole Time of thi; | 
firſt World would, at this rate, be leſs than 


130 Years. Methuſelah himſelf would have 
been little more than 80 Years old, not ſo 


long-lived as many even now are. The 


Perſons above mentioned would have had 
Children, when mere Infants. Beſides, if 


we compute the Ages of thoſe who lived | 


after the Flood, by this way of Reckoning, 
and we have no Reaſon from the Text to 
alter, they will not amount to the Years 
of a Man. Abraham for Inſtance, who is 


ſaid to have died in a good old Age, * 1 
0 


— 
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old Man and full of Years, was, (a) as Mo- 
| ſes writes, 175 Years old; but accordin 
to the Notion of Lunar Years, he coul 
not be fifteen. 


The Years, therefore, that 
Moſes computed theſe Men's Lives by, 
were Solar Years, of much (6) the ſame 


Length as we now compute by, and there 
muſt have been ſome Reaſon in their State 
and Conſtitution, and in the Temperament 
of the World they lived in, to give them 
that exceeding Length of Days, which they 
were able to come up to: 
ol Clay could ſtand eight or nine hundred 


heir Houſes 


Years; when, alas! thoſe We now build 
of the hardeſt Stone or Marble will ſcarce 
laſt ſo long. 

The Curioſity of the Learned in all Ages 
has been much employed in finding out the 
Reaſons of this Longevity : Some W riters 
have attributed it to the Simplicity of their 
Diet, and to the Sobriety of their living ; 
both of them indeed excellent Means to 
{ſupport Nature, and to make us able to 
attain our utmoſt Period, but not ſufh- 
cient to account for ſo vaſt a Difference 
as there is between our and their 'Term of 
Life. We have had moderate and abſte- 
mious Perſons in latter Ages, and yet they 
have very rarely exceeded 100 Years. 


— 


(a) Gen. xxv. 7. (6) Not exattly as long, for the Ancients 
generally computed 12 Months, of 30 Day: each, to be a Tear. 
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Other Writers have imagined the Length 


of theſe Men's Lives to have been ow: | 


ing to the Strength of their Stamina; they 
think that we are made of more corrup- 
tible Materials, of a Nature not ſo itrong 
as theſe Men were, and therefore cannot 
laſt fo long as they did: but this cannot 
be the ſole Cauſe of their long Lives, for 
if it were, why ſhould the Sons of Noah, 
who had all the Strength of an Antedilu- 
vian Conſtitution, fall ſo (@) far ſhort 
of the Age of their Forefathers? This, 
and the mariner of the Decline of 
our Lives, led a (%) very ingenious Writer 
to imagine, that this Alteration of the 
Length of human Lite was in a great 
mealure owing to a Change of the Tem- 
perament of the World; that the Equalit 
of the Seaſons, and Fvenneſs of Weather, 
in the firſt Farth, were in a great meaſure 
the Cauſe of that Length of Life enjoycd 


by the Inhabitants of it; and that the valt 


Contrariety of Seaſons and Weather, which 
we now have, is a great Reaton for thc 
Shortneſs of our Days. 

It we examine the Proportion in which 
human Lite ſhortned, we fhall tind this 
338 funk halt in half immediate) 
after the Flood; and atter that it ſunk by 


entler degrees, but was ſtill in Motion and 


clenſion, till it fix d at length, betore 


— — 


(a) Shem iwed to but 600 Years, ( Dr. Burner. 


David? 
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David's time [Palm xc. 10. f called a 


Palm of Moſes] in that which has been the 


common Standard of Man's Age ever ſince: 
And how ſtrongly does this intimate that our 
Decay was not owing to irregular Living, 
or to a Debility of Nature only, but 
to our being, as I might ſay, removed 
into a difterent World? for we fared like 
ſome excellent Fruit tranſplanted from its 
native Soil into a worſe Ground and un- 
kinder Climate, it degenerates continuall 
till it comes to ſuch a degree of Meanneſs 
as ſuits the Air and Soil it is removed in- 
to, and then it ſtands without any further 
Depravity or Alteration. 
Ihe Antediluvians were placed, accord- 
ing to the beſt and moſt Philoſophical No- 
tions we can form of the then World, 
under a conſtant Serenity and Equality of 
the Heavens, in an Earth ſo ſituated with 
egard to the Sun, as to have a perpetual 


the Seaſons, without any conſiderable Va- 
micty or Alteration; and hence it came to 
Paſs that the human Body could, by the 
Nouriſhment it is made capable of receiving, 
continue unimpair'd to many Generations, 
there being no external Violence to cauſe 


— — 8 — 
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t Dr. Burnet ſeems to hint in this manner, that the Length of 
our Lives was reduced to 70 Years about Moles's Time; but Mr, 
Whiſton obſerves, that moſt of the Perſons mentioned in Scripture, 
ho lived ro old Age, far exceeded that Standard, till about Da- 


A 


vid's Time, Chron. p. 10. 


Vol. I. Decay 


quinox, and an even Temperature of 
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Decay in any Part of its Texture and Con. | 


ſtitution. But when Men came to live in 
the World after the Flood, the World wx; 


much altered: The State of the Earth} 


and Heavens was not the ſame they had 
before been, there were many Changes 0 
Seaſons, wet and dry, hot and cold, and 
theſe- of courſe cauſe many Fermentation; 
in the Blood and Reſolutions of the Hu. 
mours of the Body, they weaken the Fi. 
bres and Organs of our Frame, and by de. 
grees unfit them for their reſpective Fun. 
ctions. Noah had lived ſix hundred Year; 
in the firſt World, ſo that we may reaſ- 
nably ſuppoſe he had contracted a Firmneß 
of Conſtitution, to be able to weather ou: 
the Inconveniences of the new World, and 
we find his Life was not ſenſibly ſhortne! 
by them; but his Children came into thi; 
ſecond World very young Men, betor: 


their Natures were fixed and hardned, 


and ſo they ſcarce exceeded two third; 
of what they might probably have other- 


1 


ne Py Wl 
— 
1 
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wiſe lived to. The next Generation, who 
began their Lives in this diſadvantageou; 
State of things, fell a third Part ſhort o, 
them. The Change is not indeed imme— 
diately ſenſible, but it ſtands with Reaſon 
that the repeated Impreſlions every Year 
ot unequal Heat and Cold, Dryneſs and 


© 


Moiſture, ſhould by contracting and relax- | 
ing the Fibres, bring in time their Tone | 
to a manifeſt Debility, and cauſe a Decay | 
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in the leſſer Springs of our Bodies; and 
the leſſer Springs failing, the greater, that 
in ſome meaſure depend upon them, mult 
in proportion fail alſo, and all the Symp- 
' toms of Decay and old Age follow. We 
ſee by Experience, that Bodies are kept 
better in the ſame Medium, as we call it, 
than if they often change their Medium 
and be ſometimes in Air, ſometimes in 

Water, moiſten'd and dry'd, heated and 
cool'd; theſe different States weaken the 
Contexture of the Parts: But this has been 
our Condition in this preſent World, we 
are put into an hundred different Medi- 
ums in the Courſe of a Vear: ſometimes 
we are ſteep'd in Water, or in a miſty fog- 
gy Air for ſeveral Days together, ſome- 
times we are almoſt frozen with Cold, 
then as it were melted with Heat, and the 
: Winds are of a different Nature, and the 


>. at 1 


nov all theſe things mult contribute apace 
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do our Decline, mult agitate the Air in the 


little Pores and Chinks of our Bodies very 
unequally, and thereby ſhake and unſettle 
our Frame continually, muſt wear us very 
faſt, and bring ute old Age and Decay 


in a ſhort time, in compariſon of what we 


might have lived to, if we lived as the An- 


3 tediluvians, we think, did, in a fixed Courſe 
of Nature, incompalled always in the ſame 
Medium, breathing always an Air of one 


1 and 


Air of a different Weight and Preſſure, ac- - 
cording to the Weather and Seaſons: And 


— 
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and the ſame Temper, ſuited exactly to their 

Frame and Conſtitution, and not likely to 

; offer them any Violence without, or raiſe 

a any Fermentation within. ; 

4 The Number of Perſons in this firſt 
World muſt have been very great : If we 
think it uncertain, from the Difference 

| between the Hebrew and LX in this Par- 

1 ticular, at what Time of Life they might 

1 have their firſt Children, let us make the 

| greateſt allowance that is poſſible, and ſup- 

poſe that they had no Children *till they 

were 100 Years old, and none after 500, 

yet {till the Encreaſe of this World mult 

have been prodigious. There are ſeveral 

Authors, which have formed Calculations 

of it, and they ſuppoſe upon a moderate 

Computation that there were in this 

World at leaſt Two Millions of Millions 

of Souls, which they think is a Number 

far exceeding that of the Inhabitants of the 
preſent Earth. 

It would be very entertaining, if we 
could have a View of the Religion, Poli- 
ticks, Arts or Sciences of this numerous 
People; but we can only make a few Con- 
jectures about them: As to their Religion, 
it is certain, 1. that they had Adam for a- 
bove goo Years, to inſtruct them in all he 
knew of the Creation of the World, and 
of the manner how he and Eve came into 
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4 | it; and tho' I think there is no Reaſon to 
ſe |. magnify Adam's Knowledge, as ſome W ri- 


ters have done, yet it muſt ſurely be be- 
4 | yond all Queſtion, that the Inhabitants of 
this firſt World were moſt ſenſibly con- 
' vinced of God's being the Creator of all 
i'r. | Things: they needed no Deductions of 
ht | Reaſon, or much Faith to lead them to 
he | this Truth ; they were almoſt Eye-wit- 
neſſes of it: Methu/elah died but a little 


2 before the Flood, and lived 245 Years 
| with Alem; ſo that, tho the World had 


if} | flood above 1600 Years at the Deluge, 
yet the Tradition of the Creation had paſ- 
{ed but thro' two Hands. 2. They had a 
very remarkable Promiſe made them by 
nic | God in the Judgment paſſed upon the Ser- 
pent: I will put Enmity between thee and 
the Woman, and between her Seed and thy 
he | Seed, He ſhall bruiſe thy Head, and thou 
| ' ſhalt bruiſe his Heel, 3. God was 
more ſenſibly preſent in the World 


1. then, than he now is. He appeared 
_ 0 them by Angels; he cauſed them 
n. to hear Voices, or to dream Dreams; 
„n. and by theſe, and ſuch extraordinary ways 
ö . 


and means as theſe were, he convinced 
he | them of their Duties, inſtructed them in 
ad his Will, and gave them Directions for 
the Conduct of their Lives: And in 
this Senſe many good and virtuous Men 
in this firſt World, and for ſeveral A- 
| ges after the Flood, had the Happineſs 
N D 3 2: 


to walk with God; to have an Intercourſe 
with the Deity, by divers extraordinary 
Revelations of himſelf, which he was plea. 
ſed to give them in all Parts of their 
Lives, if they took care to live up to their 
Duties: If indeed any of them ran into 
evil Courſes of Sin and Wickedneſs, then 


they are ſaid to be hid from the Face of Þ 


the Lord; or God is ſaid t turn away his 
Face 2 them; or, to caſt them away 
from his Preſence; by all which Expreſli- 
ons is meant, that from that time the In- 
tercourſe between God and them ceaſed, 
and that God ſo far left them, as to give 
them none of thoſe Revelations and Dire- 


ctions about his Will and their Conduct, F 


which they might otherwiſe have had 
from him. And as this was the State of the 
firſt World with regard to God's Preſence 
in it; So, 444), I believe from hence was 
derived the Religion of it, God himſelf 
teaching thoſe Perſons he was pleaſed to 
converſe with, what Sacrifices he would 


have offered, what religious Ceremonies | 
they ſhould uſe, and how they ſhould or- 


der themſelves in his Worſhip. We do 


not meet any of God's expreſs Orders in Þ 


theſe Matters before the Flood, for the 
Hiſtory is very ſhort ; after the Flood we 
have a ent many : But the very Nature 
of the Worſhip that was in Uſe, does ſut- 
ficiently evidence, that it came into Uſe 
from divine Appointment, and was not is- 

vented 


, 
: 
. 
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vented by the Wit of Man. Sacrifices were 


offered from the Fall of Adam; Cain and 


- 
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crifice: it is much more reaſonable to think 


Abel, we are ſure, uſed them: and the 
Method of worſhipping by Sacrifices docs 
in no wiſe appear to be an human Con- 
trivance, invented by the natural Light or 
common Reaſon of Men. If God had ne- 
ver appeared to the firſt Men at all, Rea- 
ſon alone, if rightly uſed, would have in- 
duced them to think that there was a 


God, and that they were obliged to live in 


his Fear a virtuous Life, and it might have 
led them to have prayed to Him in their 
Wants, and to have praiſed and adored 
Him for his Favours; but I cannot ſee 
upon what Thread or Train of Thinking, 
they could poſſibly be led to make At- 
tonement for their Sins, or Acknowledg- 
ments for the divine Favours, by the Ob- 
lations or Expiations of any ſorts of Sa- 


that God himſelf appointed this Worſhip. 
All Nations in the World have uſed it. They 


that were ſo happy as to walk with God, 
| were inſtructed in it from Age to Age: 


the reſt of Mankind, who had cauſed God 


to turn his Face from them, and to leave 


. 
: 


* 


them to themſelves, continued the Method 


of Worſhip, they had before learned, and 


+ 
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ſo ſacrificed ; but they invented in time new 


Rites and new Sacrifices, according to their 


Humours and Fancies, and by degrees de- 
D 4 parted 
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parted from the true Worſhip, and at 
length from the true God, © 

e meet with ſeveral Particulars about 
the Religion of the Antediluvians. 

1. That they had ſtated annual and weekly 
Sacrifices; that Cain and Abel, when they 
came to offer, came to one of theſe ſolemn 
and publick Acts of Worſhip. Theſe Things 
may perhaps be true, but we have no 
certain Evidence that they are ſo. Ari. 
ſtotle is quoted to confirm this Opinion, 
who ſays that ſuch ſtated Sacrifices were 
from the Beginning; but it ſhould be con- 
ſidered, that the Heathen Records com- 
monly fall vaſtly ſhort of theſe Times, and 
when Arz/totle or any other ſuch Writer 
ſpeaks of a Thing as practiſed from the 
Beginning, they can fairly be ſuppoſed to 
mean no more than that it was in uſe ear- 
lier than the Times of which they had a- 
ny Hiſtory ; which it might eaſily be, and 
at the ſame time be much more modern 
than the Beginning of the World. Other 
Writers would prove this Opinion from 
ſome Words of Scripture. Mil tet Jam- 
im, Gen. iv. ver. 3. ſignify, ſome ſay, At 
the End of the Week, others ſay, At the 
End of the Year; but theſe I think are pre- 
carious Criticiſms, The Words fairly con- 
{trued, are no more than, At the End of 
Days, or, as we render them, In Proceſs of 


Time, 
2. Some 
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: ſometimes to begin; but then it ought to 
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2. Some have thought that the firſt In- 
ſtitution of publick W orſhip, was in the 
Days of Enos the Son of Seth; others, that 
not the publick Worſhip of God, but that 
Idolatry or falſe Worſhip, took its Riſe 


at that Time: both theſe Opinions are 
founded upon the Expreſſion at the End 
of Gen. iv. Then began Men to call upon 
the Name of the Lord. | 

The Defenders of the firſt Opinion con- 


{true the Hebrew Words in the following 


manner, Then Men began to mwvuoke the 
Name of the Lord, i. e. to ſet up and join 
in publick Invocations of it ; for as to pri- 


vate ones, they had without doubt uſed 


them from the Beginning. This Interpre- 


tation is more eaſy and natural than that 
which follows it; ον N [/ikra be Shem 


ſeems pretty well to anſwer our Eugli 

Expreſſion, To call upon the Name, or in- 
voke it, but NY [Kara] is a Verb tran- 
ſitive, and pu xp [Kara Shen] might ſig- 


nify to invoke the Name, but eua2 xp [ Ka- 
ra be Shem] has quite another Meaning. 


The Authors of the ſecond Opinion, 
who would prove the Riſe of Idolatry from 
theſe Words, think the Word m Hochal 
not to fignify They began, but They pro- 
taned: They make the Sentence run thus, 


Then, they profaned in calling upon the 


Name of the Lord. The Verb don does 


indeed ſometimes ſignify to profane, and 


be 
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be obſerved, that when it ſignifies to pro- 
fane, it has always a Noun following it; 
when an Infinitive Mood follows, as in 
the Paſſage before us, it always ſignifies to 
begin. There are _—_ Paſſages of Scrip. 
ture, which will juſtify this Remark : Numb. 
xxx. 3. Ege. XxXix. 7. are Inſtances of 
the former Senſe 3; Gen. vi. 1. xl. 5; 
2 Chron. iii. 1. and ſeveral other Places are 
Inſtances of the latter. And thus I think 
it may appear that both the Opinions 
founded on this Paſſage are groundleſ;; 


they have both of them been eſpouſed by | 


great Authors ; and the latter, which i; 
the more improbable of the two, is very 
much favoured by the Paraphraſe of Onke- 
los, by Maimonides's Treatiſe of Idolatry, 
by Selden and ſeveral other learned Men, 
But ſince I am fallen upon this Paſlage, [ 
ſhall add a few Words more to give it 
its true Meaning: and I think the Hebrey 
Words verbally tranſlated would be, Then it 


was began to call, 1.e. Them, by the Name if} 


the Lord, i. e. as I expreſſed it p. 1. 
They were then firſt called the Sons of 
God. This is, I muſt think, the true 
Meaning of this Expreſſion. pwa d Kar: 
be Shem always ſignifies to call or nominate 
by or after the Name; thus Gen. iv. 17. 
ND Jikra, He called the Name of the 
City ua be Shem, by or after the Nam: 


of his Son. Numb. xxxii, 42. x07" Jie, 


He called it Nobah wn be Shemo, by or «;- 
© ter 


k 
g. 
. 
4 
5 
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ter his own Name. Pſalm xlix. 11. wp 
' Kareau, They call their Lands, won 
bi ſhmotham, by or after their own Names. 
Iſaiah xliii. 7. Every one that is xp 


Hannikra called wu biſhms by my 
Name. And the Name here hinted is ex- 


preſly given theſe Men by Moſes himſelf, 


when he afterwards ſpeaks of them, Gen. 
vi. The Sens of God ſaw the Daughters of 
Men but to return to the Antedi- 
luvians. a 

As we can only form ſome few and 
very general Conjectures about their 
Religion, ſo we can only gueſs at the 


Progreſs they might make in Literature 


or any of the Arts The enterprizing 
Genius of Man began to exert it ſelf 
very early in Muſick, Braſs-work, Iron- 
work, in every Artifice and Science uſe- 
ful or entertaining; and the Undertakers 
were not limited by a ſhort Life, they 
had Time enough before them to carry 
Things to Perfection; but whatever their 
Skill, r Induſtry performed, all 
Remains or Monuments of it are long 
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ago periſhed, We meet in ſeveral Au- 


'thors Hints of ſome Writings of Enoch, 
and of Pillars ſuppoſed to have been in- 
ſcribed by Seth, and the Epiſtle of St. 
Jude (a) ſeems to cite a Paſſage from 
Enoch; but the Notion of Eucch's leaving 


—— — 


— 


a 


| ( #) Jude Ver, 14, | TY 


any 
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any Work behind him has been ſo little 
credited, that ſome Perſons, not conſider. 
ing (a) that there are many Things allud. 
ed to in the New Teſtament, that were 
perhaps never recorded in any Books, hay: 
gone too far, and (5) imagined the Epilil: 
of St. Jude ſpurious, for its ſeeming to hay: 

a Quotation from this Figment. 
here is a Piece pretending to be thi; 
Work of Enoch, and (e) Scaliger, in hi; 
Annotations upon Euſebius's Chronicon, has 
given us conſiderable Fragments, if no: 
the Whole of it. It was valtly admire; 
by (4) Tertullian, and ſome other Fathers, 
but it has ſince their time been proved to 
be the Product of ſome Impoſtor, who 
made it, according to Scaliger, Voſſius, 
Gale, and Kircher, ſome time between the 
Captivity and our Saviour's Birth; bu 


6 


(a) There are many Inſtances in the New Teſtament of Fatt: a. 
liaded to, which we do not find were ever recorded in any avcit: | 


» Books: Thus the Conteſt between Michael and the Devil about . 


Bady of Moſes is mentioned, as if the Jews had, ſomewhere or + 
ther, a full Account of it. The Names of the Egyptian Magicia, 
Jannes and Jambres, are ſet down, tho they are no where found u 
Moſes's Hiſtory. St. Paul mentions that Moſes exceedmgly quaits 
and feared on Maunt Sinai, but we do not find it ſo recorded at 
where in the Old Teſtament. In all theſe Caſes, the Apoſiles and H 
ly Writers hinted at Things commonly receiv d as true by Traditis! 
amongſt the Jews, without tranſcribing them from any real Bot. 
(5) Enochi commentitia Oracula ita fprevit cordatior Antiquitas 
uti Hieronymus Judz Epiſtolam, quz de ſeptem Catholicis uni 
eſt, ob hanc cauſam a pleriſque a Cataloga Sacrorum Voluminun 
dicat expunctam, quia Teſtimonium ibi citatur ex hoc fut!. 
ſcripto. Cuneus de rep. Heb. |. 2. c. 1. p. 268. (e) P. 44. 
(4) De habitu mulierum, c. 3, 

there 


1 Book I. and Prophane Hiſtory. 
| here are, I think, (a) good Reaſons not 


ny to believe it even fo Old. | 

ug. | As to Seth's Pillars, (6) Joſephus give 
ers | the following account of them: “ That 
avi i Heth and his Deſcendants were Perſons 
ile] „of happy Tempers, and lived in Peace, 
lane] employing themſelves in the Study of 
* Aſtronomy, and in other Searches after 

thi uſeful Knowledge ; that, in order to pre- 
h K ſerve the Knowledge they had acquired, 
hab “ and to convey it to Poſterity, having 
10 heard from Adam of the Flood, and of 
rell “a Deſtruction of the World by Fire 
erz] which was to follow it, they made two 
to Pillars, the one of Stone, the other of 
who Brick, and inſcribed their Knowledge 
Tru upon them, ſuppoſing that one or the 
the, F other of them might remain for the uſe 
bur $ of Poſterity: The Stone Pillar, ſays he, 
on which is inſcribed, that there was one 

„ # of Brick made alfo, is {till remaining in 
, the Land of Seriad to this day.” Thus 
1 far Jaſephus: But whether his Account of 
„his Pillar may be admitted, has been va- 
1 ſiouſly controverted; we are now not on- 
ail at a loſs about the Pillar, but we can- 
got ſo much as find the Place where 'tis 
, Kid to have ſtood. (c) Some have thought 
Books, 1 is Land of Seriad to be the Land of Hei- 
* (a) See Jurieu Crit. Hiſt. Vol. 1. p. 41. (6) Antia. lib. 1. 
futii 2. p-. (c) Voſſius de Ætat. Mund. c. 10. & Marſham Can, 

. 4% Fonic. p. 39. 


rah, 
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T 
rah, mentioned Judges iii. 26. and that 
the Quarries, as we render it, or the | Pe. 
ſilim] as tis in the Hebrew, might be the 
| ruinous Stones of which this Pillar of Se; 

i was formerly made: (42) Other Writer, 
* think the word [ Peſilim] to ſignify Idols 
1 and that the Stones here mentioned were 
* Eglon's Idols, lately ſet up there. (%) Biſhop 
613 Stilling fleet, if the word [Pe ſilim] can 
g ſignify Pillars, approves of Junius's Inter. Þ « 
7 retation of the Place, and thinks the 
ul ik here ſpoken of were the twelve ! 
5 Stones pitched by Jaſhua in Gilgal, after the 
5 Children of 1/rael! paſſed over Jordan; *« 
Pf but ſurely this Interpretation is improba. Þ « 
4% ble, the Stones pitched in Gg by Je. 
{ky ua would have been called as they were / 
| | when they were pitched, [ha Abenim)W te 
. from [ Aber] a Stone, or elſe the Remem- p 
brance of the Fact to be ſupported by © 
them would be loſt : The Deſign of heap- it 
ing them was, that when Poſterity ſhould d 
enquire what meanſ ha Aben im] theſe Stones, I ir 
they might be told how the Waters of {Wc 
Jordan were cut off. Tis unlikely that N bi 
the Writer of the Book of Judges thould Wor 
alter the Name of ſo remarkable a Monu- {th 
ment. pl 
But it is more eaſy to gueſs where 70. 
ſephus had his Story of Seth's Pillars, than N 
to tell in what Country they ever ſtood; ¶ th 
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(a) In Chronico, 


Book I. and Prophane Hiſtory. 


there is a Paſſage quoted from Manet ho, 
the Egyptian Hiſtorian, which very pro- 
bably was the Foundation of all that 7o- 
ſepbus has ſaid about them. Euſebius (a) 


has given us the words of Aanerho; tor, 


relating what he aſſerted to eſtabliſh the 
Credit of his Eg yprian Dynaſties, he ſays, 
that he pretended to have taken .them 


from ſome Pillars in the Land of Ser1ad, 


« inſcribed in the ſacred Dialect by the 
« firſt MercuryThyoth, and atter the Flood 
« tranſlated out of the ſacred Dialect into 
« the Greek Tongue in facred Characters, 


and laid up amongſt the Reveſtrys of the 
Egyptian Temples by Agathodamon the 
ſecond Mercury, Father of Tat.“ 7o/c- 
ſephus very often quotes Heathen W ri- 


ters, and Manetho in particular; and it is 
probable, that upon reading this account 


of Pillars in that Hiſtorian, he might think 


it miſapplied. The Jews had an old Jra— 
dition of Seth's Pillars, Jo/ephns perhaps 


imagined Manet ho's Account to have ari- 
ſen from it, and that he ſhould probably 
hit the Truth if he put the Hiſtory of the 
one and the Tradition of the other tope- 
ther; and 'tis likely hence arolc all hc | 
given us upon this Subject. 

lt may perhaps be inquired, what the 
| Wickedneſs was, for which God deſtroyed 
[this firſt World : Some Writers have 


IS 
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imagined it to have been an exceſs of Ido. 
latry, others think Idolatry was not practi. 
ſed 'till after the Flood; and indeed the 
Scripture mentions no Idolatry in theſe 
times, but deſcribes the Antediluvian Wick. 
edneſs to have been a general Neglect of 
Virtue, and Purſuit of Evil. (a) The Wick. 
edneſs of Man was great in the Earth, 
and every Imagination of the Thoughts if 
his Heart was only Evil continually. There 


is one Particular taken notice of by Me. 
ſes, (b) The Earth (he ſays) was filled with 
Violence. This Expreſſion, and the ſever: 


Law made againſt Murder ſoon after the 
Flood, makes it probable that the Men of 
this firſt World had taken a great Licen(: 
in uſurping upon the Lives of one another, 

There ſhould be ſomething ſaid, before 
I conclude this Book, of the Chronology 


and Geography of this firſt World. W 
to the Chronology, ſeveral of the "Tran. 


actions in it are not reduced to any fixd 
time: We are not told when Cain and 4: 
bel were born; in what year Abel wa 


kill'd, or Cain left his Parents; when the! 


City of Enoch was built; or at what par 
ticular time the Deſcendants of Cain's Fs. 
mily were born: Moſes has given us 1 
Chronology of only one Branch of Ser 
Family. He has ſet down the ſeveral De. 


ſcendants from Adam to Noah, with ani 


— 


() Gen. vi. 7. (6) Ver. 13. 


; | 
Account] | 
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do- Account of the time of their Birth, and 
di- term of Life; ſo that if there was not a 
the Þ Variety in the different Copies of the Bi- 


eſe Þ ble, it would be eaſy to tix the year of 
ck- their Deaths, and of the Flood, and to 
of Actermine the time of the Continuance ot 
100. this firſt World. 

% But V of all, according to our Hebrew 
5 of Þ Bibles, the Computations of AMo/es are gi- 
ere yen us as ſet down in the following Table. 
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According to the foregoing Table, t 
Flood, which began in the fix hundred 
Year of Noah, who was born Anno My 
1056, happened Auno Mundi 1656, it c 
tinued about a Year, and ſo ended 165 

But ſecondly, The Semeritan  Copi 
give us theſe Computations ſomething di 
erent ; according to them, 


* 
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Book I. and Prophane Hiſtory. 
The Reader will eaſily ſee the difference 
detween the Hebrew and Jamaritan Com- 
Sutations, by comparing the two Tables 
vith one another. (a) Capellus makes a 
} Difficulty in reconciling them, but it is not 
uch a hard matter, if we conſider what (6) 
$t. Jerom informs us of, that there were 
amaritan Copies which make Merhu/elah 
87 Years old at the Birth of Lamech, and 
Lamech 182 at the Birth of Noah: Now 
this be true; it is eaſy to ſuppoſe 62, the 
1 of Jared at the Birth of Enoch, to be 
$ Miſtake of the Tranſcriber, who might 
rop a Letter, and write 62 inſtead of 162, 
ind thus all the difference between the 
Hebrew and Samaritan Copies will entire- 
F vaniſh. Capellus is not ſatisfied with 
Mis account of St: Jeroms, but obſerves 
Wat (c) Morinus aſſures us, that the Sa- 
Paritan MS Pentateuch agrees exactly 
Fitch the Calculations given by Euſebing, 
cording to which the foregoing Table is 
Jompoſed; but to this it may be anſwer'dy 
| Hat the (4) MS which Morinus ſaw, is 
got older than the Beginning of the 15th 
entury ; it was, he ſays himſelf, written 
the Year of our Lord 1404; and ſure- 
it muſt be very precarious to contradict 


-2 7 &®. 2 57 8 * 1 * ou” FI 
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$ (4) Trad. de Chrondl. ſacr. in Prolegom. Bib. Polyglot. Wals 
a. (6) In Quart. in Geneſ. (e Joan. Morinus in Prætat. Gre» 
La. Tranſlationis LXX, Pariſiis edit, 1618, (4) Set Harduia's 


wouol Vet. Teſt. p. 6, 
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what St. Jerom has aſſerted in this Mat. 
ter, from ſo modern a Tranſcript. 

The Writers who have given us the oa. 
maritan Chronology, do, in ſome reſpects, 
differ from the foregoing Table; but their 
Differences are of leſs Moment, and may 
eaſily be corrected. 

1. (a) Euſebins ſets the Birth of Me. 
thuſelah in the GO Year of Enoch; but 
this is manifeſtly an Error either of the 
Printer or "Tranſcriber, who wrote g in. 
ſtead of ge; the Miſtake was certainly not 
Euſebius's, becauſe he immediately addy, 
. usr n Oy Exe pT 28 Neo, 7. e. he was tranſ. 

lated in the 180" Year of Noah. Nou 
if Enoch was 60 Years old at Methnſelah' 
Birth, according to Euſebius himſelf, from 
Methuſelah's Birth to the 180" Year of 
Noah is but 300 Years, and conſequent) 
Euſebius, to have been conſiſtent with 
himſelf, ſhould have made Enoch's Age at 
his 'Tranſlation 360, but he has made it 
365. But farther, (6) Syncellus from Ei. 
ſebius ſays, that the Samaritan Computa. 
tion falls ſhort of the Hebrew 349 Years; 
but, if in the Life of Znoch 60 and 360 
are the true Numbers, inſtead of 65 and 
365, the Reader, if he computes, will find 
that the Samarztan Calculations fall ſhort 
of the Hebrew more than 349 Years, name- 
ly 354. Once more, the Samaritan Com: 
()] Chronicon. p. 4, (6) Vid, Capelli Chrono, ſacr. 

: _ putations, 
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putations, as cited by (@) Scaliger, have in 
this Place 65 not 60, and 165 not 160. 


There are ſeveral other Miſtakes made 


probably in printing Euſebius's Chronicon; 


(%) namely, that Cainan lived to the pra, 


1. e. the 521% Year of Noah, it ſhould have 


been ox» 528. And Mahalaleel to the 
ore, 4. e. the 585") Year of Noah, it ſhould 


have been qTy, i. e. 583, for otherwiſe 


Enſebins contradicts himſelf; for if a Table 
were made from Euſebius's Computations, 


it would appear that Caiuan died A. M. 


1235, and that would be the 529 Year of 


E Noah, not the 521% ; and fo likewiſe Ma- 


halateet's Death would be A. M. 1290, 


which, according to Euſebius, would be 
the 58 31 Year of Noah, not the 585". 


2. The Samaritan Chronology, as given 


us by (c) Scaliger, differs a little from Eu- 


ſebius's Account of it; for where Euſe— 


ius ſays that Mahalaleel was ge, i. e. 65 
Vears old when he begat Jared; Scaliger 
thinks it ſhould be os, z.e. 75. 
where Euſebius makes Methuſelah's Age 
4% 2. e. 67 at Lamech's Birth, Scaliger 
would have it be , z. c. 77. By theſe 
| Alterations he computes 20 Years longer 
to the Flood than the recciv'd Samaritan 
{ Copies. Scaliger does indeed (d) produce 
an old Samaritan Chronicle, with a Ta- 


Again, 
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(% 1. ibid. (6) 18. ibid. (e) 1d. ibid. (d) See Capellus 


before cited, 
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ble at the end of it of the Lives of the 
Patriarchs, who lived from the Creation 
to Moſes, in which he finds the Variations 
from Eu/#bius, which he would eſtabliſh; 
But, fr, He himſelf owns that this Table 
contains ſome yery great Abſurdities ; a 
Confeſſion which takes away a great deal 
of its Credit. 2. The Samaritan Chrono. 
logy is much more reconcileable to the 
Hebrew, as Euſebius has given it us, than 
it would be if theſe Alterations of Scali. 
er's were made in it. 3. The Samaritan 
S agrees with Euſebius, but favour 
none of Scaliger's Emendations, as is clear 
from Morinus's Account of that MS, 
and was confirmed to Capellus, by ſome 
Letters of Go/izs to him. 4. If we alter 
Euſebius by this Table of Scaliger's, we 
ſhall make Jared and Methuſelah die 4. 
M. 1317, 4. e. 10 Years before the Flood 
but all Verſions agree, the Hebrew, the 
Samaritan, and the Septuagint, however 
they differ about the Year of the Flood, 
that Methuſelah certainly died that Year. 
' Thirdly, We come now to the Chrono-_ 
logy of the Septuagint, which differs front 
the Hebrew in the following manner. 
I. In the Lives of Adam, Seth, Enos, 
Cainan, Mahalaleel, there are 100 Years ad- 
ded before the Bitths of their reſpective 
Children, which 100 Years are again ſub- 
ſtracted from the Time they lived after the 
Births of them, ſo that the Hebrew and 


N Septuagint 
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$ Sepruagint make the whole term of their 
Lives exactly the ſame, only the Sepruagint 
makes them Fathers 100 Years later than 
the Hebrew. 
2. In the Life of Lamech the Septuagint 
adds 6 Years before Noah's Birth and 
takes away 30 Years from the time he lived 
© after Noah was born, and in the whole 
makes his Life ſhorter than the Hebrew by 
© 24 Years. 
* Theſe Differences, by advancing 600 
© Years before the Births of Serb, Enos, 
Cuinan, Mahalaleel, Jared and Methuſe- 


ab, and 6 Years before the Birth of Noah, 


* 
1 
— 


both the Septuagint and Hebrew agreeing 
the Flood to be in the fix hundredth Year 
of Noab's Life) do carry forward the time 
of the Flood 606 Years, and ſo fix it 
A. A.M. 2263, inſtead of 1657, according to 
the following Table. 
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How the different Computations of the 
Septuagint and the Hebrew may be recon- 
ciled, or accounted for, is a Point which 
the Learned are not agreed in. The He- 
brew Computations are ſupported by a 

erte& Concurrence and Agreement of all 

lebrew Copies now in Being; we are 

jure there have been no various Readings MW: 
in 


W 2 
f all 


are 
ings 
1! 
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in theſe Places ſince (a) the Taimuds were 


compoled: nay, the approved Hebrew Co- 
pics computed thus in our Saviour's time ; 
for the Paraphraſe of Ozkelos, which is 
on all Hands agreed to be about that Age, 


is the fame exactly with the Hebrew in 


theſe Points. St. Zerom, in his time, took 
the Hebrew Computations to be right, for 
he tranſlated from them exactly agreeable 
to what we now read them: And the 
vulgar Latin, which has been in uſe in 
the Church above 1000 Years, agrees to 


them; there is no poſitive Proof that there 


ever was an Hebrew Copy different from 
what the common #lebrew now is, in theſe 
Computations, | 


But then, on the other hand, there are 


ſeveral Arguments which have induced 


learned Men to ſuſpe&, that the ancient 
Flebrew Copies might difler from the pre- 
ſent; and that the Cee, Computations, 
according to the JSepruagint, are more 


likely to be true than the preſent Hebrew ; 
ſor, | 


1. As all the Hebrew Copies agree in 


their Computations, ſo do the Creek Co- 
pies agree in theirs likewiſc : The molt an- 
cient Mess have exactly the ſame Comp::- 
[tations with the common Jepruagnt, ex- 


* 


r 


(a) The Talmuds were two, the Jeruſalem and the Paby'onian; 
the Jeruſalem Tal.nud was compoſed about 300 Years after Chriſt, 
ve Jab, lonian about 209 Years later. 

cept 


* 
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cept a fmall Variation or two, which fhal 
be, by and by, accounted for. And, tho 
indeed we ought not to oppoſe even the 
beſt Tranſlation to the Original, yet what 
J have mentioned gives us reaſon at leaſt 
wo enquire impartially, how, and when! 
fuch a Difference began between the Ori. 
ginal and the Verſion ; a Difference which 
is not a Miſtake in this or that Copy or 
Tranſcript, but a Difference probably made 
at firſt by the Tranſlators themſelves. 
2. Theſe Variations are of ſuch a Sort, | 


that they cannot be imagined to be made 
accidental] 1 * the Tranſlators, out 
Haſte, or by Miſtake; the Hebrew Com. 
putations, as St. Ferom obſerves, were na 
expreſſed in Words in the old Copies, buf 

| 


in ſmall Characters ſcarcely viſible : Half 
the Septuagint fallen ſhort in the Nun 
bers, we might have ſuppoſed that thy 
omitted ſome Letter, and ſo loſt 10 or 10 
Years; but ſuch Alterations as theſe are, 
where there muſt have been Letters added 
and where ſometimes both Parts of s 
Verſe, and ſpmetimes two Verſes together 
are altered, and ſo altered as till to kee 
them conſiſtent with one another; thi 
whenever done, muſt be done deſigned} 
and with Deliberation. 
3. Tho' we have no direct Proof of 
any Variations in the old Hebrew Copicl 
in theſe Computations, yet we have ſom! 
ground to ſuſpect there were ſome, The 
2 | Teu! 
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hat ! Jews, before the Time of Antiochus, had 
ho a long Enjoyment of Peace, and were, ve 

the (a) careleſs about the Sacred Writings, ſo 

hat that numerous Variations had, by degree 

eat got into their Copies. Ant iochus — and 

— all the Copies he could come at; 

On. there were only a few of thoſe that were 

hich in private Hands that eſcaped him. After 

this Calamity was over, the 7er enquired, 

nade and got together thoſe few, in order to 


© have more Copies wrote out from them; 


Sort, and from theſe came all the Copies we have 
nade © now in uſe. Now ſuppoſe the private Co- 
t 0 ly that eſcaped the Fury of Autiochur, 

had any of them dropp'd ſome numeral 
e na Letters, and they were copied, as I ſaid, 
„ bu in an Age when they did not ang; to be 

very accurate; this might be the Occaſion 
Num- of the preſent Hebrew falling ſhort in its 

{Calculations ; the Sepruagint being tranſ- 

flated from the Copies before Antiochus's 
ſe are time, when the Computations were not 
corrupted. The Phariſees were the riſing 
Pect after Antiochur's Perſecution, and they 
b ere the Correctors of the new Tran- 
cripts, and tis not likely their Pride and 
Puffneſs ſhould let them conſult the Seprua- 
int, or alter any thing in their Copies by 
ſit; tis more probable, that if they found 
any Point in their MS differing from the 
Weptuagint, they ſhould be fond of pre- 


(a) Buxtorf, : 
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nals, in oppoſition to a foreign Tranſlation 


different from the preſent ones, and a 


before 7o/ephus, namely, (c) Demetriu 
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ſerving the Reading of their own Origi— 


N 3 
4 AA 


of their Books, how good in its Kind ſo- 
Ever it might be. | 

4. Joſephus is ſome Proof, that there 
were formerly old Hebrew Copies diffe. 
rent in theſe Computations from the pre. 
fent ones. He exprelsly (a) ſays, that he 
wrote his Hiſtory from the Sacred Pages; 


Pn IQ Co 


„ np . 


and his (5) Account of the Lives of theſe 


Patriarchs agrees with the Sepruagint, ex. 
cept only in a very ſmall Difference in the 


Life of Lamech; ſo hat Joſepons muſt 
have ſeen a Copy of the Hebrew Books, 


leaſt very near agreeing with the Sepruu- 
mtr, „ 
. 5. The Greek Hiſtorians who wrote 


Phalereus, Philo the Elder, and Eu- 
lemus, give us reaſon to ſuſpect the ſame 
thing. They are Writers very much com. 
mended by Clemens Alexandrinus, and 
Enſebins, They learn'd their Knowledge 
of the: Jewiſh Affairs, from Jews ; and 
Zoſephus ſays, they wrote accurately abou 
them. Now their Computations diffe- 
very much from the common Hebreu 
and come very near the Jepruagint, Ac. 
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(a) Contra Appion. Lib. 1. (4) See it, Antiq. Lib. 1. c.; 
(e Walton Proleg. de verſionibus Græcis. 


cording 


E Walton, Proleg. de verſionibus Gracis, § 61. 
> tuo, u. 1 18. 
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cording to (a) Demetrius, from the Cre- 


ation to the Flood is 2148 Years. (6) Euſe- 


bins, from Alexander (a very ancient Hi- 
{torian) compures from the Creation t 

the Flood 2284 Years. Theſe Author 
muſt have ſeen, or been informed from 


Hebrew Copies different from the pre- 
ſent. 


6. We may add to all this, That the 


whole Chriſtian Church, Eaſtern and Weſt- 
ern, and all the ancient celebrated W ri- 
ters of the Church, have neglected the 
E Hebrew Computations, and adhered to 
© the Greek; till in the laſt Century ſome of 
the Roman Writers, and not all of them, 
in regard to the Decree of the Council 


of Trent about the vulgar Latin, took to 


the Hebrew Computations; not becauſe 
ng were the Hebrew, but becauſe the 
1 

ronius obſerves, that the Church uſed an- 
ciently to compute the Vears from the 


ar Latin agreed with them. (c) Ba- 


Creation, not according to the Hebrew, 


but according to the Sepruagimt, and he 
cites many Writers to confirm it; and in- 
deed he might juſtly have cited: every an- 
© cient Writer, except St. 


tin. 


Jerom and St. Au- 
Amongſt the Moderns, Bega was 
the firſt that had any Doubts about the 


8 


(a) Clem. Alexand. Strom. 1. 1. p. 403. Ed. Oxon. (5) See 
(c) In Appara- 


Greek 
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Greek Chronology; I ſay, had Doubts, for 
he never abſolutely rejected it, tho” he 


There have been a few that have followed 
his Opinion, but they are but a few, in 
compariſon of the many that have gone 
the other way. 

I have now given the Subſtance of what 
is offered for the Hebrew; and for the 
Septuagint. I ſhould next obſerve, that 
(a) Capellus attempts to reconcile the Dif- 
ferences in their Computations, in the fol 
lowing manner : N 

1. As to the Difference between the 
Greek and Hebrew, in the Life of L. 
mech, he quotes (6) St. Auſtin, who was 
of opinion, that the very firſt Tranſeri- 
bers, who took Copies of the original Sep. 
tuagint MS in Ptolemy's Library, made 
Miſtakes in tranſcribing it; that the Sep- 
tuagint computed Lamech to be 182 Years 
old at Noa#'s Birth, to live 595 after it; 
and to live in all 777 Years. This one 
Correction will take away all the Diffe- 
rence between the Septuagint and the He- 
brew, except the 600 Years added and 
ſubſtracted, as before mentioned: And it 
will (agreeably to all other Copies) make 
Methuſelah die in the Year of the Flood. 


. * 
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(e) Lud. Capelli Chron: Sacr. in Apparatu Walton. ad Bibl, 


2. As 


Polyglot. (5) Aug; de Civitate Dei, cap. 13. 


ſeemed moſt inclined to the Hebreu, 
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2, As to the Addition and Subſtraction 
tor of the ſeveral hundred Years, in the Lives 
he of the Fathers before mentioned, the ſame 

ew # Author, from (2) St. Auſtix, anſwers, 
vel That they were not made by the Seventy 
in Þ themſelves, but by ſome early Tranſcriber 
one from them, and probably for one or other 
of theſe two Reaſons: 1. Perhaps think- 

phat ing the Vears of the Antediluvian Lives to 
be but Lunar ones, and computing that at 
that this Rate the Six Fathers, whoſe Lives 
Dit. ire thus altered, muſt have had their Chil- 
fol. dren at 5, 6, 7, or 8 Years old, which 
could not but look incredible; I ſay, the 

the W Tranſcriber finding this, might be indu- 

La. ¶ ced to add and ſubſtract the 100 Years, 
in order to make them of a more proba- 
ble Age of Manhood, at the Birth of their 
reſpective Children: or, 2. If he thought 
the Years of their Lives to be Solar ones, 


Childhood were (5) proportionably longer 
in Men, that were to live 7, 8, or 900 


too early in their Lives, for them to be 
Fathers at 60, 70, or 90 Years of Age; 
for which Reaſon he might add the hun- 
dred Years, to make their Advance to 
Manhood, which is commonly not 'till one 


te... Atta. ” Ws... 1 1 


OO. - af. 2 


(] Auguſt. de Civit. Dei, lib. 15. c. 12. (6) Tanto ſerior 
ad Bibl fut proportione pubertas, quanto vitæ totius major Annoſſtax 
5. Auguſt. lib. de Civitat. Dei, 15. e. 15. 


yet (till he might imagine, that Infancy and 


Years, than they are in us, and that it was 


fourth 
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fourth Part of Life is near over, propor- 
tionable to what was to be their Term of 
Life. 


If theſe Arguments are ſufficient to an- 


{wer in Part what is ſaid in favour of the 


Septuagint, in oppoſition to the Hebrew, 
(and they ſeem to me to carry a great Pro- 
bability) what is offered from 7o/ephus, 
Philo, Demetrius Phalereus, and the other 
Greek Hiſtorians agreeing in their Com- 
putations with the Sepruagznt, is eaſily an- 
ſwered. They all lived ſince the Time 
that the Septuagint Tranſlation was made, 
and very probably took their Comput 
tions from that, or ſome Copies of it, and 
not from any Hebrew Copies of the Seri 
ptures. 

(a) Demetrius Phalereus was the firl 
Preſident of the College of Alexandru, 
to which the Library belong'd where the 
Original MS of the Septuagint was lodg. 
ed. He was a very active Man in the e. 
recting the Library, and ſtoring it with 
Books; for all that Prolemy Soter did in 
this matter, was by his Counſel and Di- 
rection, and the whole Care and Manage- 
ment of it was committed to him. And 
when Prolemy Soter died, his Son Ptole- 
my Philadelphus carrying on the ſame De- 
ſign, made uſe of Demetrius, as his Fi 
ther had before done. Ptolemy Philade! 


— 


(a) See Prideaux Connect. Vol. 2. p. 18. 
pur, 
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por- | .phus, ſays Arifteas, being deſirous to raiſe 
n of a conſiderable Library at Alexandria, 

committed the Care of this Matter to De- 
an- ¶ metrins Phalereus, a noble Athenian then 


" the living in his Court, directing him to pro- 


rew, cure from all Nations, whatſoever Books 
Pro- were of Note amongſt them: Purſuant to 
bh, theſe Orders, being informed of the Book 
other of the Law of Mo/es among the Jews, 
om- he put the King upon ſending to 7ern/a- 

an- m for a Copy of it. (a) Ariſtobulus, an A- 

ime ¶ vandrian Few, makes the ſame mention 
nade, of Demetrins's Part in this Affair. We 
puta- have now only ſome Fragments of Ariſto- 
, and bulus, quoted by (50 Clemens Alexandri- 
Scri- aue and (c) Euſebius; but he is ſaid to have 
written a Comment on the Five Books of 
iMofes, and therein to have mentron'd this 


and Direction of Demetrius Phalerens. 
4) The molt learned Dr. Prideaux does 
indeed imagine, that Demetrius was put to 
Death in the beginning of the Reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, but he brings but 
very ſlender Proof of it: It is more like- 
y that he lived 'till after the Library was 
finiſhed; and if he took this Care about 
Petting the Tranſlation of the Books of 
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"WE (a) In his Comment on the Books of Motes; fee Euſeb. Præp. 
ladel-Mfving. lib. 13. c. 12. (6) Strom. I. 1. & l. 5. (c) Can. Chron. 
Ip. 187. Prep. Evang. lib. 7. c. 13, lib. 8. c. 10. lib. 13. c. 12. 
%) Connection, Vol. 2. P. 20. | 
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Moſes, tis likely, when he had them, h; 
Curioſity might lead him to look in 
them. He was a great Scholar, as well; 
a Stateſman and Politician; and if th 
Computations abovementioned were alt. 
red ſo early as St. Auſtin imagines, an; 
upon the Reaſons he gives for it, the 4 
terations might be made by Demetrius, i 
by his Allowance and Approbation. . 

I have ſaid all this about Demetri, 
upon ſuppoſition that he was one of f 
Greek Hiſtorians whoſe Works mig 
prove the Sepruagine Computation mo 
probable than the Hebrew. (a) Biſhop /// 


ton does indeed quote him for that Puf 
poſe, but I doubt he was miſtaken. IA 


Phalerean Demetrius lived a buſy, at 


Life, a great Officer of State both g 


home and abroad, and I do not find 
ever wrote any Hiſtory. Biſhop Wal: 


therefore might perhaps miſtake the Nan: 
not Demetrius Phalerexs, but Demetri 


the Hiſtorian ſhould have been quoted u 
on this Occaſion. ( Demetrius the H 
{torian was an Inhabitant of Alexanar: 
lived not before the Reign of Prolin 
Philopator, the Grandſon of Ph1ai 
Phus, near 70 Years after the Septuag 


ſO —ů — 


(a) Ia Prolegom. ad Bibl. Polyglott. 9. § 61. (6) C 
Alexand. Strom. lib. 1. Hieronymus in Catalogo illuſtrium 
ptorum c. 38. Vollius de Hiſtoricis Græcis lib. 3. ſub liten 


He might poſſibly lrve ſome time later than Ptolemy Philopato, pu 


Tran 


the e Time F his Life is not told us. 
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ranſlation was made; he compiled the 
iſtory of the Jews, and continued it 


down to the Reign of Prolemy Philopator 


beforementioned. Tis eaſy to ſee that 
this Writer might copy from the Seprua- 
any early Altera- 
tions that had been made in it. 

Philo lived {till later, was Cotemporary 


with our Saviour; wrote almoſt 300 Years 


after the Hebrew was tranſlated by the 
Weventy. He lived conſtantly at Alexan- 
ria, and therefore copied from the Sep- 
uagint ; and as he lived ſo late, was more 
likely to be impoſed upon by the early 
Alterations that had been made in it. 

Joſephus, tho' a Few, notwithſtanding 
he ſo often aſſerted that he wrote from 
he Sacred Pages, did not always write 
rom the Hebrew Scriptures. He was, I 
wn, a Prieſt, and of the firſt Family of 
he Prieſts, brought up from his Child- 
ood in the Hebrew Law, and perfectly 
Skilled in the Hebrew Language; and I do 
ot queſtion, but that he could as eaſily 
make uſe of the Hebrew Bible as the 
reek; but (till I think it is very evident, 
at in ſeveral Parts of his Works, where 
he ought to have uſed at leaſt one of 


them, he has uſed neither. The utmoſt 


(4) that Dr. Hody (a) could conclude about 
—— bim was, that he principally followed the 
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ilopato,] * | 
(0 Hody. Diſſert. de Septuagint. l. 3. c. 1. § 2. | 
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Ws Hebrew Text, which, if admitted, is con-! 
ih", ſiſtent with what Dr. Cave obſerved of Þ 
him, (a) that he often takes a middle way þ 
between the Sepruagint and the Hebrey, þ | 
. But Dr. Wells has examined his Chronolo- 
5 gy with great Exactneſs, (5) and produce 
| {everal Paſſages, in which he adheres 10 
q the Hebrew againſt the Greek ; and ſeve. | 
1 ral others, in which he agrees with the! 
Greek in oppoſition to the Hebrew; and 
as many in which he differs from both 
From which he very reaſonably conclude, Þ | 
that in compiling his Hiſtory, he had? 
. both the Hebrew and Greek Bibles be.! 
Bk: fore him, and ſometimes uſed one, and] 
WY ſometimes the other; and when hÞ i 
„ thought there was Reaſon, he did not 
. ſcruple to recede from both. The eu 
ä had other ancient Books to which they | 


— 
I _— — — => y— — 


WH. paid great Deference, beſides the Scr 
j "ſh ptures. las ward copied often from theſe, 
1:46 and from Heathen Writers too; and be 
was not only many times led away by 


"" ; them from what is contained in the Ser. 


41538 ptures, but oftentimes miſ-led by them in- 
114.88 to Trifles and Miſtakes. 7o/ephus is not offÞf 1 
3 ſufficient Authority to induce us to alter! 
14 our Bible. | 
BS | And as to the Fathers of the firſt Ago 
'Y of the Church, they were good Men, bu 
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(a) Hiſtor. Litterar. P. Il. in joſeph. (6) Diſſertation upon tie N # 
1 Chronology of Idſephus, p. 16. 42 WEE 
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zot Men of an univerſal Learning; they 


mderſtood the Greet Tongue better than 


the Hebrew; uſed and wrote from the 
Septuagint Copies, and that was the Rea- 
lon why 
prevailed amongſt them (a). 


the Septuagint Computations 
And thus I 
have put the whole of what may be ſaid 
pon this Subject together, into as nar- 
ow a Compaſs as I could well bring it. 
he Reader may ſee the former Part of 


what I have offered, treated more at large 


Capellus's Sacra Chronologia, prefixed 

bo Malton's Polyglott Bible, and in Biſhop 
alton's Prolegomenon upon the Seprua- 

int and Greek Verſions of the Scriptures ; 
d it the latter Part may be allowed, the 

iflerences between the Sepruagint and 


Hebrew, as far as we have yet entcred in- 


them, have but little in them; they 
ppear conſiderable only, from the Weight 


hich the Learned have given them in 


eir Diſſertations upon them; but they 
ay, by the Suppoſitions abovementianed, 
e very eaſily reconciled, 

There is one thing more that ſhould 
bot be wholly omitted, and this is, a Va- 


Tiation or two in the ſeveral Greek Copics 


from one another, 
| | 


CPI 


. 


| (4) St. Jerom and St. Auſtin (as was before hinted) adhere to 

Ve Hebrew Computations; and they were, tio not the only two that 

w"derſiood the Hebrew, yet without doubt much better Skilled in it 
Fran the Fathers of their Age, except Origen, 
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We have in our Table of the Seprua. 
gint Computations ſuppoſed Merhuſe/ah 
to be 187 Years old at Lamech's Birth, to 
live 782 Years after it, and to live in all 
969 Years ; but (a) Euſebius, St. Ferom, 
and St. Auſtin aſſert, that according to 
the Sepruagint he begat Lamech in the 
167th Year of his Age, lived after hi 
Birth 802 Years, and lived in all 96) 
Years. The Roman Edition of the Jep. 
tuagint, printed in Greek and Lat in at 
Paris, in the Year 1628, aprees With 
them in theſe Computations. But in an. 
{wer to them: 1. St. Auſtin himſelf con. 
feſles, that there were various Readings in 
the Computations of Methuſelab's Life; 
that ſome Copies (three Greet, one Latin, 
and one Syriac) made Methu/elah die fix 
Years before the Flood. Now theſe Co- 
pies muſt have had 187, and 782, as in our 
Table, for then they will exactly do i. 
Nay, 2. As Enſebins allows that ſome Co- 
pies ſuppoſed Methuſelah to die fix Years 

efore the Flood, ſo he alſo expreſly com. 
putes him to live 782 | Years after the 
Birth of Lamech; now theſe Copies mult 
make him 187 at the Birth of Lamech, for 
there has been no Doubt of his living in 
all, according to the detuagint, 969 Years. 
3. Africanus, cited by Enſebins, ſays from 
the Sepruagznt, that Lamech was born in the 
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| (a) Capelli Clironol. ſacra. 
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18% Year of Methuſelab. 4. If the 
Computations abovementioned be admit- 
ted, Methuſe/ah mult live 14 or 15 Years 
after the Flood, which is too great an 
Abſurdity to be admitted. The two or 
three Copies mentioned by Euſebius have 
probably the ancient Reading of rhe Hy- 
tuagint, and Euſebius and Hucellus ſhould 
have corrected the Exemplars, which they 
computed from, by them, as moſt of the 
modern Editors have done. For all the 
later Editions of the Septuagint agree with 
our Table, namely, the Ba/i/ Edition of 
Hervagius, publiſh'd Anno Dom. 1545: 
© Wichelins's, publiſh'd Anno Dom. 1595, 
makes no various Reading upon the Place, 


E thoſe that were not, were not worth con- 
futing: The Royal Edition by Pant in 
Tis the fame, with this only Fault, that 
weile is put inſtead of ena, 185 inſtead 
of 187; but that Miſtake is corrected in 
the Pari, Greek and Latin, made from 
it Anno Domini 1628. 
There is one Reading more, in which 
\Euſebins ſeems to differ from us. He 
makes Lamech to live pa, i. e. 535 Years 
after Noah's Birth; we ſay he lived 565. 
But 'tis probable this Miſtake was cither 
q Scaliger's, or ſome 'T'ranſcriber's, and not 
1 Euſebiuss; pas might caſily be writ for 
DI =z: For, r. St. Jerom, who tranſlated 
* Euſfebius into Latin, wrote it DLXV. 
1880 | F 4 2. All 


as if all Books were the ſame with it, or 
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2. All the modern Editions of the Seprua. N 


int put it 565. 3. St. Auſtin lays expreſ. Þ 
y, that the Hebrew Computations in this! 
Place are 3o Years more than the Greek, Þ 
now the Hebrew makes Lamech to live 
595 Years after Noah's Birth, therefore the] 
Greek Computation being 30 Years leſs, 
muſt be 565. 4. All Copies of the Sep. 
tuagint agree, that he was 188 at Noe 
Birth, and that he lived in all 753 Years; Þ 
now from hence 'tis certain, that they 
mult ſuppoſe him to live 565 Years after 
the Birth of Noah, for 188 and 555 i; 
753. 

We are now come to the laſt Point to 
be treated of, the Geography of the An- 
tediluvian World. There are but few Places 
of it mentioned; the Land of Eden, with! 
its Garden; the Land of Nod on the Faſt Þ 
of Eden; and the City of Enoch in that 
Country. 1 8 : 

The Land and Garden of Eden was in 
the Eaſtern Parts of the World, remark- Þ 
able for a River which aroſe out of it, di- 
viding it ſelf into four Streams or Branches; 
the firſt of which was named Pin, and 
encompaſſed the whole Land of Havilah; 
the ſecond was named Gihon, and encom- 
paſſed the Land of Cuſhßh; the third was Þ 


Hiddekel, and ran into the Eaſtern Parts of 


Mia; the fourth was the noted River 

Euphrates. This is the Deſcription of 

the Place, given us by Mofes. The r. 
ed 
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Rivers al Paradise 
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have Veen Jeuner Cg, Some 
gte, rho Vviought? that 
He Garden of Eden war 
planted in that, nvhich iu. 

a/termards called. 


the Holy Land. 
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$d have formed different Schemes of the 


- two of which are worth our Notice. 


5 Some ſuppoſe the Land to be 
hear 


zle-S$yria; they imagine the River 
roſe ſomewhere between the Mountains 
thanus and Auti-Libanus, and from 

thence to run to the Place where Eu— 
phrater now divides Syria and Meſopota- 
nia, and there to divide it ſelf, 1. into a 
ttream, which we now make part of the 
Euphrates; that this Stream paſſed thro” 
he Ridge of Mountains that run croſs 
he Country, and beyond them joined it 
elf to the preſent Tigris, and continued 
s Courſe. where the Tigris now runs in- 

to the Sznus Perſicus ; all this Stream 
they call Hiddetel. 2. Their ſecond Ri- 
er, which they call Euphrates, is the 
reſent Euphrates, from the Place where 
ye divided Tigris from it, down to the 
Perſian Gulf; much about the ſame 
lace, they ſuppoſe the River to divide 
to two other Streams, which ran thro” 
the Land of the Iſhmaelites, and divided 
the Range of Hills at the Entrance of 
Hrabia Felix, and ſo encompaſſed be- 
een their Streams a Part of that Coun- 
Iry, and then met again; but afterwards 
vided, and ran, the one into the In- 
ian, the other into the Red Sea. The 
ame of one of theſe Streams was Gihon, 
of the other Piſon; the Draught | 
| ave 


ituation of it, from this Deſcription of 
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have added will ſer this Scheme in the 
cleareſt View. | 

The Authors of the Second Scheme, i 
tho' they have, every one of them, ſome 
Peculiarities, yet agree in the main, that 
Eden was in Chaldza, that the Garden 
was ſomewhere near the Rivers amongſt 
which Babylon was afterwards built: They 

rove the Land of Havilah, by undenia- 

le Arguments, to be the Country adja- 


cent to the preſent Euphrates, all along 


and upon the Banks of that River, and 
ſpreading thence towards the Deſarts of 
Arabia, The Land of Cuſh, which our 
Engliſh Tranſlation erroneouſly renders 
Ethiopia, was, they ſay, that Part of 
Chaldæa where Cuſh the Son of Ham ſet- 
tled after the Flood. A Draught of this 
Scheme will ſet it in a clearer Light, than 
any verbal Deſcription, I have therefore 
given a Map of it, and ſhall only add a Re- 
flexion or two on both the Schemes, of the 
Geography of this firſt World. 

As to the former Scheme, 'tis indeed 
true, there was a Place in Hria called E- 
den, (a) but it was of much later Date than 
the Eden where Adam was placed. Hria 
is not Eaſt to the Place where Mo/es wrote, 
but (5) rather North. And further, none 
of the Deſcriptions, which Moſes has given 


6 


(a) See Amos i. 7. (4) Moſe: wrote, either when he lived in 
Egypt, er in the Land of Midian, c 
| 0 
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of Eden, do belong to any Part of Hria. 
There are no Rivers in the World, that run 
in any Degree agreable to this Fancy; and 
tho' the Authors of it anſwer, that the 
Farth and Courſe of Rivers were altered 
by the Flood, yet I cannot admit that An- 
ſwer for a good one. Moſes did not de- 
ſeribe the Situation of this Place in Ante- 
diluvian Names; the Names of the Rivers, 
and the Lands about them, Cuſh, Havilah, 
| &c. are all Names of later Date than the 
Flood; and I can't but think that Mo/es 
intended (according to the known Gec- 
graphy of the World when he wrote, and 
according to his own Notion of it) to give 
us Hints of the Place near which Eden in 
the former World, and the Garden of Pa- 
radiſe, were ſeated. 

As to the Second Scheme, it ſeems to 
come a great deal nearer the Truth than 
the other; there are but ſmall Objections 
to be made againſt it. There is indeed no 
Draught of the Country which ſhews the 
Rivers exactly to anſwer Moſes's Deſcrip- 
tion of them; but how eaſy is it to ſup- 
poſe, either that the Rivers about Babylon 
have been at ſeveral times ſo much altered, 
by Streams and Canals made by the Heads 
of that potent Empire, that we never had 
a Draught of them agreeable to what they 
were when Mo/es wrote about them: Or, 
it Moſes Wrote according to the then 
known Geography of a Country, 1 

| he 
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he had never ſeen, it is very certain, that 
all modern Obſervations find greater Va- 
rieties in the Situation of Places, and make 

eater Corrections in all old Charts and 

aps, than need to be made in this De- 
ſcription of Moſes, to have it agree even 
with our lateſt Maps of the preſent Coun- 
try and Rivers in and near CHaldæa. 
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* 5 Old World in the Ark, was car- 


(a) five Months there was no 
Appearance of the Flood's aba- 
ting. In the beginning of (4) April the 
Ark touched upon the Top of Mount 4- 
rarat. After they had flopp'd here (c) 
forty Days, Noah, deſirous to know whe-, 


1— 


— 


— — 
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(a) 150 Days, Gen. viii. 3. i. e. ea frve Hebrew Months, 
each Month conſiſting of 30 Days. (6) On the 19th of the 715 
Month, Gen. viii. 4. i. c. of the Month Nitan, pretty near an- 
ſwering to the zd of our April. (c) Gen. viii. 6, 

ther 


J ried upon the Waters; for about 
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ther the Waters were decreaſing any where 


elſe in the World, let a Bird or two ( 


fly out of the Ark; but they flew about 
till weary, and finding no Place to light 
upon, returned back to him. (5) Seven 
Days after he let out a Bird again; ſhe re- 
turned, but with a Leaf in her Mouth 
luck'd from ſome Tree which ſhe had 
ound above Water. Seven (c) Days af. 
ter he let the Bird fly a third time, but 
then ſne found Places enough to reſt on, 
and ſo returned to him no more. The 
Waters continued to decreaſe gradually, 
and about (4) the middle of June, Noah 
look'd about him, and could ſee the Tops 
of many Hills. About the middle of (e) 
September, the whole Earth came into 
view; and at the (5) beginning of Noven- 
ber was ſufficiently drain'd ; ſo that Nb, 
and his Family, and Creatures came out of 
the Ark, and took poſſeſſion of the World 
2 As ſoon as they were come aſhore, 

94h raiſed an Altar, and offered Sacrif- 
ces: God was pleaſed to accept his Piety, 
and promiſed a Bleſſing to him and his 
Poſterity ; granted them the Creatures of 
the World for their Food, and gave ſome 


2 ts. y tl — — 


(a) Gen. viii. 7, 8. (6) ver. 10, 11. (e) Ver. 12. (d) l 
the tenth Month, on the firſt Day of the Month, i. e. on the fi} 
Day of Tamuz, anſwering to about the 16th of our June. (e) On 
the firſt Day of the firſt Month, (ver. 13.) i. e. on the firſt of Tilt 
or 16th of our September. (F) 27th of the ſecond Month, i. e. 
27th. Marcheſvan, about the 16th of November, 
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| Laws, for the future to be obſerved by 
them. 

1. God granted them the Creatures of 
the World (a) for their Food, Every mo- 
ving thing that liveth ſhall be meat for 
you, even as the green herb have I. given 
you all things. In the firſt Ages of the 
World, Men lived upon the Fruits of 
Trees, and the Product of the Ground; 
and tis aſſerted by ſome Writers, that the 
Creatures were not uſed for either Food 
or Sacrifice. It is (6) thought that the Of- 
fering of Abel, who ſacrificed of his Flocks, 
was only Wool, the Fruits of his Shearing; 


and Milk, or rather Cream, a Part of his 


Lactage. The Heathens are ſaid to have 
had a general Notion, that the early Sacri- 
ces were of this ſort: Theophraſtus is quo- 
ted by Porphyry, in Euſebius, (c) aſſert- 
ing, that the firſt Men offered Handfuls of 
Graſs; in time they came to ſacrifice the 
Fruits of Trees; in After-Ages to kill, and 
offer Cattle upon their Altars. Many other 
Authors are cited for this Opinion; Sopho- 
cles (4) ſpeaks of Wool and Grapes as an 
ancient Sacrifice; and Pau ſanias hints (e) 
the ancient Sacrifice to have been only 
Fruits of Trees, of the Vine eſpecially, 
and Honey-combs and Wool; and Plato 


— 


(a) Gen. ix, 3. (6) The Hebrew Word Minchah, here uſed, 
faveurs this Notion; HII being the Word which ſignifies a Sacrifice 
where any Blood is ſhed. (c) Euſeb. Prep. Evang. lib. 1. c. 9. 
(4) Sophoclis Polyid, (e) Pauſanias de Cerere Phrygialenſi. 
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was of opinion, that living Creatures (a) 
were not anciently offered in Sacritice, 
but Cakes of Bread, and Fruits, and Ho. 
ney poured upon them; and (6) Empedb. 
cles aſſerts, that the firſt Altars were not 
{tained with the Blood of the Creatures, 
Some Chriſtian Writers have gone into 
this Opinion, and improved it ; they have 
imagined, that Sacrifices were offered on- 


or their Suſtenance and Refreſhment; and Have 
that therefore, before the Creatures were Nein o 
uſed for Food, they were not brought to point 
the Altars; and they go further, and con- ¶ Holo 
jecture from hence, that the Original of Hin the 
Sacriftices was Human, Men being promp- bad | 
ted by Reaſon to offer to God, E way dat! 
of Gratitude, Part of thoſe things for the lad g 
Uſe of which they were indebted to his ran 
Bounty. I ſhould rather think the contra s > 
ry Opinion true. God appointed the Skins I evi 
of Bealts for Cloathing to our firſt Pa-. 
rents, which could not be obtained with- {Wind | 
out killing them, and this ſeems to inti- could 
mate, that the Creatures were at that time ¶lures 
appointed for Sacrifice. It looks unlikely Neiic. 
tha: God ould order the Creatures t be {Wave | 
ſlain, merely for Cloathing, when Man- lags 
kind were already ſupplied with another I Moo 
ſort of Covering; (e) but very probable, Piltle 
(a) Plato de Lepibus, !, 6, (6) Lib, de antiguillimis Tempo: (a) J 
ribus. (e) Gea. ü. 7, 4% Cha 
that, M Ve 
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that, if he appointed a Creature to be of- 
fered in Sacrifice, he might direct the Of- 
ferer to uſe the Skin for Cloathing: And 
perhaps from this Inſtitution was derived 
the Appointment in Leviticus, (a) that the 
prieſt ſhould have the Skin of the Burnt- 
Offering. There are ſeveral Conſidera— 
tions, which do, I think, very {ſtrongly inti- 
mate, both that Sacritices of living Crea- 
Iturcs were in uſe before Mankind had 
leave to cat Ileſh, and alſo that the Ori- 
gin of Sacrifices was at firſt by divine Ap— 
pointment. The Talmudiſis agree, that 
Holocauſts of the Creatures were offered 
in the earlieſt Times, and long before Men 
had leave to cat Fleſh; and "tis very plain, 
that Noah oftercd the Creatures before God 
had granted leave to cat them (4), for that 
Grant is repreſented to be made after No- 
abs Sacrifice, and not before it (c); and it 
Is evident that the Diſtinction of c/can and 
unclean Beaſts, was before the Flood (4); 
and it cannot be conceived how there 
could be ſuch a Diſtinction, if the Crea- 
tures were neither eaten, nor uſed for Sa- 
crifice. Abel's Sacrifice ſcems rather to 
have been a (e) Burnt-Offcring of the Firtt- 


Wool and Cream. The Writer of the E- 
piſtle to the Hebrews took it to be ſo; he 


1K—— — 


(a) Levit, vii, 8. (6) Gen. viii. 29. (e) Cap. ix. ver. 3. 
40 Chap. 7. ver. 2. (e) See Levit. vi. 12. 
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lings of his Flock, than an Oblation of 
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ſuppoſed Abel's Oftering to be [viz] 1 M 
Sacrifice of a Creature killed, and not an (hip. 


Fav 
Oblation, which would have been called Þ thin 
Tee, Or Swe (a). And as to the firt ante 
Origin of Sacrifices, it is extremely har | yer 


to conceive them to be an human Inſtitu. W ;F \ 
tion, becauſe we cannot, this way, give any MW Met 
tolerable Account of the Reaſons of them 
It Mankind had in the firſt Ages no im. 
mediate Revelation, but came to their Goa 
Knowledge of God by the Exerciſe of 
their Reaſon, it muſt be allowed, that ſuch W 77 
Notions as they had of God, ſuch woud oft 
be their Way and Method of ſerving him; W Nat 
bat then, how 1s it poſſibie that they ſhould MF clea 
go into ſuch Notions of God, as to make tis 
it ſeem proper for them to offer Sacrifice, 


f ore: 
in order to make Atonement for their MW wif 
Sins? Reaſon, if it led to any, would tio! 
lead Men to a reaſonable Service; but the giv 
Worſhip of God in the way of Sacrifice, of 
cannot, I think, appear to be of this fort, MF ved 
if we take away the Reaſon that may be ¶ bor 
given for it from Revelation. We ftacr- MW in 
fice to the Gods, {aid Porphyry (6), for kne 
three Reaſons; either to pay them Wor- Tn 
1 — dec 
(2) Heb. xi. 4. Porphyry in Euſebius endeavours very fal a | 
ciorfly to derive the Nord 3: Gia from guido, and would infer is n 
Derivation from Sg to be modern, and taken up to defend lie un! 
Doctrine of ſacrificmg living Creatures. See Euſeb. Præp. Evang. Fs 
lib. 1. c. 9. But we anſwer, He offers no Reaſon for his Opinion, ur 
can it poſſibly be deſes ded; que ia and Suuiacis are, according it (- 
all Rules of Etymology, Words of a very different Derivation, (6) in Fget 
Lib, de S:crific, | Alex 


e ſhip, 
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ſhip, or to return them Thanks for their 
Favours, or to deſire them to give us good 
things, or to free us from Evils: Ad hæc 
autem Votum animi ſatisfacit, It can ne- 
ver be made out from any Natural Notions 
of God, that Sacrifices are a reaſonable 
Method to obtain, or return Thanks for, 
the Favours of Heaven. The Reſult of a 


true rational Enquiry can be this only, that 


God is a Spirit, and they that worſhip 
him, muſt worſhip him in Spirit and m 
Truth. And tho' I cannot ſay, that any 
of the wiſe Heathens did by the Light of 


Nature bring themſelves to a fix'd and 
clear Conviction of this great Truth, yet 
tis remarkable that ſeveral of them made 
great Advances towards it; and all the 
* wiſe Part of them ſaw clearly, that no Ra- 


tional or Philoſophical Account could be 
given of their Sacrifices. The Inſtitutors 
of them always pretended to have recei- 


ved particular Directions from the Gods a- 
bout them (a), or at leaſt thoſe that lived 
in After-Ages choſe to ſuppoſe ſo, not 
knowing how to ſupport them otherwiſe. 
The more (4) forward Writers ſtrove to 
decry them; the more moderate pleaded 
2 Reverence to Antiquity, and long and 
| univerſal Uſe in favour of them; and the 


— Wh 


* 


(a) Thus Numa's Inflitutions were appointed bim by the Goddeſ- 


| Eperia. Florus. Livy. (6) See the Verſes of the Greek Poet in Clem. 
| Alexand. Stromat, lib. 7. | 


G 2 beſt 
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beſt Philoſophers (a) qualified the Uſe of 
them, by uſing them in a way and manner 
of their own, always ſuppoſing, that the 
Diſpoſition of the Offerer, and not the 
Oblation which was offered, was chiefly 
regarded by the Deity (5). 

The true Account therefore of the Ori. 
gin of Sacrifices, mult be this; God, ha- 
ving determined what ſhould, 2 the Full. 
neſs of time, be the true Propitiation for 
the Sins of the World, namely, Chriſt, 
who by his own Blood obtained us eternal 
Redemption, thought fit from the begin- 
ning to appoint the Creatures to be offer- 
ed by way of Figure, for the Times then 
preſent, to repreſent the true Offering 
which was afterwards to be made for the 
Sins of Men. The Writer of the Epiſtle 
to the Hebrews very largely argues the 83. 
Crifices in the Law to be grounded upon 
this Reaſon (c), and I ſhould conceive 
that his Reaſoning may be equally applied 
to the Sacrifices that were appointed be- 
fore the Law; becauſe Sacrifices were not 
a new Inſtitution at the giving of the Law; 


for, ſays the Prophet, (4) 1 ſpake not unto 
your Fathers, nor commanded them, in the 


day that I brought them out of the land if 


— 


(a) Many Inſtances might be brought from the Sacrifices of Py: 
thagoras, vid. Jamb. de vit. Pythag. & Porphyr. de vita ejuſdem. 
(5) See Jamb, de vit. Pythag. c. 7. (c) Chap. ix & x. () Je. 


Vi. 22. 
Eg ypt, 
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Egypt, concerning Burnt-offerings or Sa- 
crifices 3 but this thing I commanded them, 
| ſaying, Obey my voice, and ye ſhall be my 
| people, and walk ye in all my ways that 1 
| have commanded you, that it may be well 
with you. There were no Sacrifices ap- 
pointed in the two Tables delivered to 
| Moſes; and it is exceeding probable, that 
the Rules which Moſes gave about Sacri- 
fices and Oblations, were only a Revival 
of the ancient Inſtitutions, with perhaps 
ſome few Additions or Improvements 
which God thought proper for the State 
and Circumſtances thro' which he deſign'd 
to carry the 7ewiſh Nation; for the Law 
Was adted becauſe of tranſgreſſions (a) un- 
til the Seed ſhould come, and not to ſet up 
a new Religion. 

Our bleſſed Saviour, in his Diſcourſe 
with the Woman of Samaria, Joh. iv. 
plainly intimated, that the Worſhip of 
| God by Sacrifices was a poſitive Inſtitu- 
tion, founded upon the Expectation of a 
promiſed Meſſiah; for he hints the Ca- 
maritans, who either uſed Sacrifices, ima- 
gining them part of Natural Religion, or 
at leaſt did not know the Grounds of 


| their being appointed; I ſay, he hints 


| them to be blind and ignorant Will-wor- 
ſhippers, Men that worſhipped Z7hey knew 
ot what, ver. 22; or rather it ſhould 


8 ͤ— 
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(a) Gal, iii. 19. 
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be (a) tranſlated, Men that worſhipped 
they knew not how, i. e. in a way and man. 
ner, the Reaſon and Grounds of which 
they knew nothing of. But the Jeu, 
knew how they worſhipped, for Salvatiu 

was of the Jews; the Promiſe of a Me: 
/iah had been made to them, and they had 
a good Reaſon to offer their dacrificez, 
for they were a Method of Worſhip ap- 
pointed by God himſelf, to be uſed hy 
them until the Meſſiah ſhould come. The 
Woman's Anſwer, ver. 25. J know that 
Meſjias cometh, looks as if ſhe apprehen. 
ded our Saviour's true meaning. 

The Reaſon given in the Second Chap- 
ter to the Hebrews, for Abel's Sacrifice 
pleaſing God better than Cain's, is another 
Proof that Sacrifices were appointed by 
ſome poſitive Inſtitution of God's: H 
Faith Abel offered unto God a more ex- 
cellent Sacrifice than Cain, The Faith, of 
which ſeveral Inſtances are given in this 
Chapter, is the Belief of ſomething deck. 
red, and in conſequence of ſuch Belief, 
the Performance of ſome Action enjoyned 
by God. By Faith Noah, being warned 
of God, prepared an ark, 1. e. he believed 
the Warning given him, and obedient!y 


4— 


— 


nee οανννινν,σjiV d oid\tuey, the Prapoſition KaT& is wider 
ſtood, A N oid are, and u. N 5 1 Seu. The Expreſſion is fre- 
quent in all Greek Writers. If the Being worſmipped had been re- 
ferred to, I thint it would have been *, and not \. 
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made the Ark, which he was ordered to 
make. By Faith Abraham, when he was 
called to go out into a place which he ſhould 
after recerve for an Inheritance, obeyed ; 
and he went out, not knowing whither he 
went, 1. e. he believed that God would 
give him what he had promiſed him, and 
in conſequence of ſuch Belief did what 
God commanded him. All the other In- 
ſtances of Faith, mentioned in that Chap- 
ter, are of the ſame ſort, and thus it was 
that Abel by Faith offered a better Sacri— 
fice than Cain. He believed, what God 
| had then promiſed, that the Seed f the 
Woman ſhould bruiſe the Serpent's head, 
and in conſequence of ſuch Belief offered 
| ſuch a Sacrifice for his Sins, as God had 
appointed to be offered, until the Seed 
| ſhould come. If God, at that time, had gi- 
ven no Command about Sacrificing, there 
could have been no more of the Faith trea- 
ted of in this Chapter, in Abel's Sacrifice, 
| than in Cain's Offering. Cloppenburgh (a) 
| as 


Dr OS 


— 


(a) In Schol. Sacrific, p. 15, Etſi diverſz oblationi videatur 
| occalionem præbuiſſe diverſum vitæ Inſtiturum, ipſi tamen Diver- 
| fitati oblationis hoc videtur ſubeſſe; quod Abel pecudum oblatione 
cuenta ante omnia curavit, 73 Ie BS mistos o TH 
| 24ua7t, Propitiationem per Fidem in ſanguine quo neceſſario pu- 
| rificanda erant dona Deo oblata Heb. ix. 22, 23. Cainus autem 
| oblatione ſola Euchariſticà de frutu Terræ defungens ſupine ne- 
plexerit Sacrificium ja 5148, ut eo Nomine Deo diſplicuerit, ne- 
que potuerit obtinere Juſtitie Dei, quæ ex Fide ef, Teſtimonium, 
quod non perhibebat Deus neglecto iſtoc externo Symboio Suppli- 
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has given a very good Account of Cain and 
Abel's Offering. 

The Abetters of thei other Side of the 
Queſtion do indeed produce the Authori. 
ties of ſome Heathen Writers, and Rah- 
bins; and of ſome Chriſtian Fathers, and 
of ſome conſiderable Authors, both Pa. 
piſts and Proteſtants; but a general An. 
{wer may be given to what is offered from 
them. The Heathens had, as I obſerved, 
no true Notion of the Origin of Sacrifices: 
They were generally received and eſta. 
bliſhed in all Countries as poſitive Inſtitu- 
tions; but the Philoſophers were willing 


to prove them to be a reaſonable Service, 


and therefore thinking they could give a 
better Account of the inanimate Oblations, 
than of the bloody Sacrifices, they ima- 
gined theſe to be the moſt ancient, and 
that the others were in time added to 
them : but there is no Heathen Writer 
that I know of, that has gone ſo far as to 


aſſert expreſly, that n were at firſt 


an human Inſtitution, or that has proved 


— 


cationis ex Fide pro Kemiſſione peccatorum obtinenda, Quem- 
admodum ergo in cultu Spirituali Publicanus ſupplicans cum Pec- 
catorum 22140210 deſcendit in Domum ſuam juſtificatus 
præ Pbariſæo cum Gratiarum actione Deo vovente Decimas om- 
nium, quæ poſſidebat, Luc. xviii. 12. Sic cenſemus hac parte po- 
tiorem fuiſſe Abelis oblationem præ oblatione Caini, quod ipſe Sup- 
plicationem ſuam pro impetrandd Peccatorum Remiſſione teſtatus 


ſit, per Sacrificii propitiatorii cruentam oblationem, cum alter Do- 
na ſua Euchariſtico Ritu offerret A el Alper uo has. 
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(a) that ſuch a W orſhip could be invented 
by the Reaſon of Man, or that it is agree- 
able to any Notions we can have of God. 
The Rabbins had a general Notion that Sa- 
critices were firſt appointed, or rather per- 
mitted by God, in compliance with the 
Diſpoſition which the Vaelites had con- 


tracted in Egypt; but this Opinion is very 


weakly grounded. I cannot queſtion but 
that when the Epiſtle to the Hebrews was 
written, the current Opinions of the eu- 
;þ Doctors were of another ſort; for it is 
not to be ſuppoſed that the firſt Preachers 
Fof Chriſtianity argued upon ſuch Princi- 
ples as they Knew would not be admitted 
of by thole whom they endeavoured to 
convert to their Religion. It is certain that 
the Jewiſh Rabbins, when they were preſ- 
ſed with the Force of Proofs in favour of 


from many of the Sentiments of their An- 
ceſtors, and went into new Notions in fe- 
veral Points, to evade the Arguments which 
they could not anſwer. The Chriſtian Fa- 
thers have ſome of them taken the Side in 
this Queſtion which I am contending for, 
elpecially Euſebius (b) ; and ii ſome others 
of ew have thought otherwiſe, this is 


—_— 


| (a) Jamblichus ſays of Sacrifices, that they were derived ex 
communi hominum ad homines conſuetudine, neque convenire 
Nuuræ Deorum mores humanos ſupra modum exuperanti. Lib. 
ce Myſter. Ægyp. in cap. de utilitate Sacrificiorum, (6) Demon- 
rat. Evang. Lib. 1. c. 10. | 


not 


Chriſt from their Scriptures, did depart . 
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not a Point in which we are to be deter. 
mined by their Authority. The Popij 
(a) Writers took up their Notion of Sacyi. 
fices in order to favour ſome of their Op. 
nions about the Maſs; and as to the Pre. 
teſtant Writers, it is not difficult to ſee 
which of them offer the beſt Reaſon; 
One thing I would obſerve upon the 
whole: If it appears from Hiſtory that 8. 
crifices have been uſed all over the World, 
have ſpread as far, as univerſally among 
Men, as the very Notions of a Deity; i 
they were the firſt, the earlieſt way of 
W orſhip in every Nation; if we find then 
almoſt as early in the World as Mankind 
upon the Earth, and at the ſame time can- 
not find that Mankind ever did, or could 
by the Light of Reaſon, invent ſuch No. 
tions of a Deity as ſhould lead them to 
imagine this way of Worſhip to be a rex 
ſonable Service; then we muſt neceſlari- 
ly ſuppoſe that Sacrifices were appoint- 
ed for ſome particular End and Purpoſe, 
and agree to what we find in Moſer 
Hiſtory, that there was a revealed Rei- 
gion in the Beginning of the World. 

But however Writers have differed 2. 
bout what was offered before the Flood, 
it is agreed that Mankind eat no Fleſh, un- 
til the Leave here obtained by Noah tor 


— 


(a) Greg. de Valentia de Miſſæ Sacrigc. I. 1. 6, 4. & Bellarm. 


It, 
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it. Every herb bearing ſeed, and ever 
tree, to you it ſhall be for meat (a). This 
was the whole Allowance which God at 
firſt made them; and all Writers, Sacred 
and Profane, do generally ſuppoſe that the 
early Ages confined themſelves very ſtrict- 

y within the Limits of it. | 
If we rightly conſider their Condition, 
whilſt they were under this Reſtraint of 
Diet, their Lives muſt have been very la- 
borious ; the Sentence againſt Adam, which 
denounced that zz the ſweat of their brow 
they ſhould eat bread, muſt have been lite- 
ally fulfilled. We mult not imagine that, 
after the ground was curſed, Men received 
from it a full and plenteous Product, with- 
out Tilth or Culture, for the Harth was to 
bring forth of it ſelf only Thorns and 
Tbiſtles; Pains and Labour were required 
to produce another ſort of Crop from it. 
The Poets in their Accounts of the Gol- 
den Age, ſuppoſe the Earth to have 
brought forth all its Fruits ſpontaneoully ; 
but it is remarkable that the Hiſtorians 
found no ſuch Halcyon Days recorded in 
Ithe Agnes of any Nations. Adam and 
e are ſuppoſed to have had this Happi- 
q. Nveſs whilſt they lived in Paradiſe ; and the 
Poets framed their Accounts of the Gol- 
orden Age, from the ancient Notions of the 


1—ää 


(e) Gen. i. 29. 


(Garden of Eden; but we do not find that 
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the Proſe-W riters fell into them. Diu. 
dorus Siculus ſuppoſes the Lives of the fir 
Men to have been far from abounding 
with Eaſe and Plenty; „Having Houle 
« to build, (4) Cloaths to make, and not 
« having invented proper Inſtruments to 
« work with, they lived an hard and h. 
« borious Life; and many of them not 
« having made a due Proviſion for their 
« Suſtenance, periſhed with Hunger and 
« Cold in Winters.” This was his Ac. 
count of the Lives and Condition of the 
firſt Men. The Art of Husbandry is now 
ſo generally underitood, and ſuch Plenty i; 
produced by a due and proper Tillage, that 
it may ſeem no hard matter for any one, 
that has Ground to work on, to produce 
an ample Proviſion for Life; but even {till 
ſhould any Family not uſed to Husbandry, 
nor ſupplyed with proper Tools and In- 
ſtruments for their Tillage, be obliged to 
raiſe from the Ground as much of all ſorts 
of Grain as they ſhould want, they would 
find their Time taken up in a variety of 
Labours. And this was the Condition of 
the firſt Men; they had not only to Til 
the Ground, but to try, and by ſeveral 
Experiments to find out the beſt and moſt 
proper Method of Tilling it, and to in- 
vent and make all ſuch Inſtruments as they 
had occaſion for; and we find them cos 
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feſfing the Toil and Labour that was laid 


the Birth of Noah, This ſame ſhall com- 
rt us CONCer ming our work and toil of our 
Funds, becauſe . the ground which the 
Lord hath curſed (a). ee was proba- 
bly informed from God, that his Son No- 
4h ſhould obtain a Grant of the Creatures 
for the Uſe of Men; and knowing the La- 
bour and Inconveniencies they were then 
under, he rejoiced in foreſeeing what 
Faſe and Comfort they ſhould have, 
when they ſhould obtain a large Supply of 
Food from the Creatures, beſides what 
they could produce from the Ground by 
Tillage. | 

But Secondly, God reſtrained them from 
eating Blood (&), But fleſh with the life 
thereof, which ts the blood thereof, ſhall 
Von not eat. What the Deſign of this Re- 
ſtraint was, or what the very Reſtraint is, 
has been variouſly controverted. Mr. Je/- 
den (c) in his Book De Jure Gentium jux- 
a Diſciplinam Hebreorum, has a very 
learned Chapter upon this Subject, in 
which he has given us the ſeveral Opinions 
fot the Rabbins, tho” I think they give us 
but little true Information about it. The 
Injunction of not eating Blood, has in the 
Place before us no Circumſtances to ex- 
plain its meaning il but if we look into the 


_— 
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(a) Gen, v. 29. (6) Chap. ix, ver. 4. (c) Lib. 7. c. 1. f 
Few 


upon them, in the Words of Lamech, at 
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Jewiſh Law, we find it there repeated 


and ſuch a Reaſon given for it as ſeems ye. 
ry probable to have been the firſt origin; 
Reaſon for this Prohibition; (2) What. 
ever man there be of the houſe of Leas 
or of the ſtrangers that ſojourn among ſi yy, 
that eateth any manner of blood, I will, 
ven ſet my face againſt that ſoul that en. 
teth blood, and will cut him off from 4. 
mong his people; for the life of the fleſh j 
in the blood, and I have given you that in. 
on the Altar to make an atonement fy 


your Souls; [or it might be tranſlated, ] 


have appointed you that to make atom. 
ment upon the Altar for your Souls ; for iti 
the Blood that maketh an atonement for the 
Soul.] An ancient Zews/þ Commentater 
upon the Books of Moſes (C) paraphraſe; 
the Words pretty juſtly ; * "The Sou! 
« (ſays he) of all Fleſh is in the Blood, 
e and for that Reaſon I have choſen the 
© Blood of all the Beaſts to make an 4- 
« tonement for the Soul of Man.” This 
is by far the beſt Account that can be gi 
ven of the Prohibition of Blood : God 
appointed that the Blood of the Creature: 
ſhould be offered for the Sins of Men, 
and therefore required that it ſhould be 
religiouſly ſet apart for that Purpoſe. lt 
we examine the Moſaical Law, we {hal 


— 


(a) Levit. xvii. 10, 11. (5) Chauskunni: and Euſebius #1 
the ſame Reaſon, Dem. Evang. Lib, 1. c. 10. and 
n 
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find it ſtrictly agreeable to this Notion. In 
ſome Places the Blood is appointed to be 
offered on the Altar, in others, to be pour- 
ed on the Ground as Water; but theſe Ap- 
pointments are eaſily reconcileable, by con- 
ſidering the Reaſon of each of them. 
Whilſt the Zews were in the Wilderneſs, 


and the Tabernacle near at hand, they 


were ordered never to kill any thing to 
eat, without bringing it to be killed at the 


Door of the Tabernacle, in order to have 
the Blood offered upon the Altar (a). But 
hen they came into the Land of Canaan, 


and were ſpread over the Country, and 
had a Temple at Jeruſalem, and were 


E commanded {trictly to offer all their Sa- 


crifices there only, it was impoſſible to ob- 


ſerve the Injunction before named; they 
could not come from all Parts to Jeruſa- 
iem to Kill their Proviſion, and to offer 
the Blood upon the Altar. Againſt this 
Difficulty Mo/es provided in the Book of 


Deuteronomy, which is an Enlargement 
and Explanation of the Laws in Leviti- 
ur. The Subſtance of what he has or- 
dered in this Matter, is as follows (&): 


| That when they ſhould come over Vor- 
dan to dwell in Canaan, and there ſhould 


be a Place choſen by God, to cauſe his 


Name to dwell there, they were to bring 


all their Offerings to that Place (c), and to 
(4) Levit. xvii. 3, 4. (5) Deut. xii. (c) Ver, 11, 12. 
take 


— 
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take heed not to offer any Offerings elſe. 
where (a). But if they lived ſo far from 
the Temple, that they could not bring the 
Creatures up thither which they killed tg 
cat, they had leave 0 Kill and eat whathi. 
ever they had a mind to, only inſtead (j 
offering the Blood, they were 70 pour i 
upon the earth as water, and to take car 
that they eat none of it (b). Thus the 
pouring out the Blood upon the Earth 
was appointed, where Circumſtances were 
ſuch that an Offering of it could not be 
made; and agreeably hereto, when thez 
took any thing in Hunting, which probs 
bly might be ſo wounded as not to lire 
until they could bring it to the 'Tabernz 
cle to offer the Blood upon the Alta, 
they were to kill it, and pour out the 
Blood, and cover it with Duſt (c). And 
we may from hence ſee the Reaſon for 
what David did, when his three W arriors 
brought him Water from the Well ol 
Bethlehem, at the extreme Hazard of their 
Lives (4); looking upon the Water 
if it were their Blood, which they ha- 
zarded to obtain it, he refuſed to drink it, 
and there being no Rule or Reaſon to of 
fer ſuch Water upon the Altar, he thought 
fit to do what was next to offering it, /: 
poured it out before the Lord. 


— 


(2) Deut. xii. 13. (6) Ver. 21, (e Levit. xvil.!} 
(4) 1 Chron. xi, 18. 
| There 
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There is no Foundation in either the 
Reaſon of the thing, or in the Prohibi- 
tion, to ſupport the Opinion of ſome Per- 
ſons, who imagine the eating of Blood to 
be an Immoral thing: if it were ſo, God 
would not have permitted (a) the /rae- 
| lites to fell a Creature that died in its 
Blood, to an Alien or Stranger, that he 
might eat it. The 1/7aelztes were ſtrictly 
obliged by their Law to eat no Fleſh un- 
til they had poured out the Blood, or 
offered it upon the Altar, becauſe God had 
appointed the Blood to be an Atonement 
for their Sins; but the Alien and Stranger, 
who knew of no ſuch Orders for the ſet- 
| ting it apart for that Uſe, might as freely 
eat it as any Part of the Creature. AndTI 
think this Account of the Prohibition of 
Blood, will fully anſwer all the Scruples 
| which ſome Chriſtians have about it. The 
| Uſe of it upon the Altar is now over, and 


therefore the Reaſon for abſtaining from it 


is ceaſed. And tho' the Apoſtles at (6) 
the Council of Jeruſalem, that Offence 
| might not be given to the Jews, adviſed 
| the Gentiles at that Seaſon to abſtain from 
it, yet the eating it, or not eating it, is no 
Part of our Religion, but we are at per- 
fect Liberty in this Matter. 
| In the Third Place, God ſet before 
them the Dignity of Human Nature, and 


LO * — 8 — 
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(a) Deut. xiv. 21, (6) Acts xv. 
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his Abhorrence of any Perſon's taking a. 
way the Life of his Brother, and com. 
manded for the future, that Murder ſhoul{ 
be puniſhed with Death. Then he promi. 
ſed Noah, that Mankind ſhould never he 
deſtroyed by Water any more; and lef 
he or his Poſterity ſhould live in Fears, 
from the frequent Rains to which the 
World by its Conſtitution was become 
ſubject, he appointed the Rain-bow (4) 
for a perpetual Memorial, that he had 
made them this Promiſe. 

The Ark, we ſaid, touch'd upon Mount 
Ararat. We do not find it floated awy 
from thence, but rather conclude thx 
here they came aſhore. But where thi 
Ararat is, has been variouſly conjectured. 
The common Opinion is, that the Ark 
reſted on one of the Gordyzan Hill, 
which ſeparate Armenia from Meſopota- 
mia; but there are ſome Reaſons for rece- 
ding from this Opinion. 

1. The Journeying of Mankind from the 
Place where the Ark reſted, to Shar, 
is ſaid to be from the Eaſt (5); but a Jour: 
ney from the Gordyzan Hills to Shimaar, 


— 


3 


(a) Homer ſeems to have Lad a Notion that the Rain - bom wi 
at firſt Iro uſe Moſes's Expreſſion] ſet in the Cloud to be a Sig! ur 
to Men; for he ſpeaks to this Purpoſe, Iliad, a, v. 28. 


Ey vet gieße Teen; ue fbr Ap ö. 


That rb here ſegnifies a Sign, is evident from the 4th Verſe of 
this Iliad. (6) Gen, xi, 1, 


would 
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part of Moſes's Hiſtory; a ſtrong Intima- 
tion that he neither came with theſe 
Travellers to Hiuaar, nor was ſettled in 
Armenia or Meſopotamia, or any of the 
adjacent Countries. He was alive a great 
© while after the Confuſion of Babel, for 
he lived three hundred Years after the 
Flood; and ſurely if he had come to 
Babel, or lived in any of the Nations in- 
to which Mankind were diſperſed from 
| thence, a Perſon of ſuch Eminence could 
not at once fink to nothing, and be no 
more mentioned in the Hiſtory and Set- 
tlement of theſe Nations, than if he had 
not been at all. Some Authors, for theſe 
Reaſons, have attempted to find Mount 
Axarat in another Place, and ſuppoſe it 
to be ſome of the Mountains North to 
India; they think that the Ark reſted in 
this Country, and that Noah ſettled here 
after he came out of it: That only Part of 
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would be from the North. 2. Noah is 


not once mentioned in all the following 


his Deſcendants travelled into Hiuaar, the 
other Part of them ſettled where he did; 
and that the Reaſon why Moſes mentions 
neither him nor them, was becauſe they 
lived at a great Diſtance from, and had no 
Share in the Actions of the Nations round- 


| about Shinaar, to whom alone, from the 


Diſperſion of Mankind, he confines his 
Hiſtory, The Reaſons to be given for 
this Opinion are, LY Ararat be ſituate 

2 as 
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as far Eaſt as India, the Travellers might 
very juſtly be ſaid to journey trom the 
Fait to Shinaar. 2. This Account is f. 
voured by old Heathen Teſtimonies. 
« Two hundred and fifty Years before 
« Niuus (lays Portius Cato) the Earth wy 
« overflow'd with Waters, and Mankind 
« began again in Saga Scythia.” Noy 
Saga Scythia is in the fame Latitude with 
Battria, between the Caſpian Sea and 
Imaus, North to Mount Paraponiſis, 
And this agrees with the general Notion, 
that the (a) Scythians might contend for 
Primevity of Original with the moſt an. 
cient Nations of the World. The lat 
Writers, unacquainted with the origin 
Hiſtory of this People, recur () to Phi: 
loſophical Reaſons to ſupport their Anti. 
quity, and ſpeak of them as ſeated nest 
the Mzotzs and Enuxinevea ; but theſe Sy- 
thians ſo ſeated, mult be ſome later De- 
ſcendants or Colonies from the original ſee 
Scythians; ſo late, that Herodotus (c) ima. ful 
gined their firſt Settlement under Trg. Por 
rats to be not above an hundred Year Le 
before Darius's repelling the Scythian: the 
who had invaded his Provinces, 2. e. about Ge 
A. M. 3400; fo late, (d) that they thought WW bei 
themſelves the moſt recent Nation in the Hi 


Ti 
(a) Juſtin. Lib. 2. c. 1, (% Ibid, c. 1. & 2. (c) l p 
Melpom. (4) ExuSar aiyuot vewTaroy aTdy|or vw Bi 


&& 78 creo, Herod. ibid. 


World. 
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World. The original Scythians were ſi- 
tuate (a), as I ſaid, near Bactria. Hero- 
dotus places them as far Eaſt as Perſia (C, 


and ſays that the Perſians called them 
| Sace, and ſuppoſes them and the Bac- 


trians to be near Neighbours. 3. The 
Notion of Noa/'s ſettling in theſe Parts, 
as alſo his living here, and not coming at 


all to Shmaar, is agreeable to the Chal- 


dean Traditions about the Deluge, which 
(c) inform us, that X7/arhrus (tor ſo they 
called Noah) came out of the Ark with 
his Wife and Daughter, and the Pilot of 
the Ark, and offered Sacrifice to God, 
and then both he and they diſappeared, 
and were never ſeen again: And that af- 
terwards X7z/uthras's Sons journeyed to- 


| wards Babylonia, and built Babylon and 
| ſeveral other Cities. 4. The Language, 
Learning, and Hiſtory of the Chineſe, do 


all favour this Account; their Language 


| ſeems not to have been altered in the Con- 
| fulion of Babel; their Learning is re— 
ported to have been full as ancient as the 
Learning of the more Weſtern Nations; 
| their Polity is of another ſort; and their 
| Governmeat eſtabliſhed upon very diffe- 
rent Maxims and Foundations; d their 
| Hiſtory reaches up indiſputably to the 
| Times of Noah, not falling ſhort, like the 


I” 


(a) See Ptol. Aſiæ Tab. (&) In Polyhymmn, (e, See S. n- 
eelus, P. 30, 31. and Euſcbius in Chron. 


4 Hiſto- 
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Hiſtories of other Nations, ſuch a Num. 


to their Place of Settlement. The fir 
King of China was Fohy; and as I haye 
before obſerved that Th and Noah were 
Cotemporaries, at leaſt, ſo there are many 
Reaſons from the Chize/e Traditions con. 
cerning Fohy, to think him and Noa the 
fame Perſon. 1. They ſay (2) Fohi had 
no Father, z. e. Noah was the firſt Man in 
the Poſtdiluvian World; his Anceſtors pe. 
riſhed in the Flood, and no Tradition 
hereof being preſerved in the Chineſe An- 
nals, Noah, or Fobz, ſtands there as if he 
had no Father at all. 2. Tohi's Mother i; 
ſaid (5) to have conceived him encompal- 
{ed with a Rainbow; a Conceit very pro- 
bably ariſing from the Rainbow's firſt ap- 
pearing to Noah, and the Chineſes being 
willing to give ſome account of his Ori. 
ginal. 3. Fohi is ſaid (c) to have care- 
fully bred feven ſorts of Creatures, which 
he uſed to ſacrifice to the ſupreme Spirit 
of Heaven and Earth; and Moſes tells 
us (4), that Noah took into the Ark, ot 
every clean Beaſt by Sevens, and of Fowls 
of the Air by Sevens —— and after the 
Flood Noah built an Altar, and took of 
every clean Beaſt, and every clean Fow!, 


1 


—— 


(a) Martini Hiſt. Sinica p. 2 1. (6) Id. ibid. (c) Le Compte. 
Men. of China. p. 313. (4) Gen. vii. & viii, 1 
| al 


. 


— — 


w oo», CD 22 


1 
- 
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and offered Burnt-offerings. 4. The Chi- 


zeſe derive the Name of (a) Fobi from 


his Oblation, and Moſes gives Noah his 
Name upon account of the Grant of the 
Creatures for the Uſe of Men, which he 
obtained by his Offering. Laſtly, the Chi- 
neſe Hiſtory ſuppoles Fohi to have ſet- 
tled in the Province of Xeuſi, which is 


the North-Weſt Province of Chiza, and 


near to Ararat where the Ark reſted : 
But, 6. the Hiſtory we have of the World 
does neceſſarily ſuppoſe, that theſe Ea- 


ſtern Parts were as ſoon Peopled, and as 


populous, as the Land of HHinaar; for in 


a few Ages, in the Days of Niuus and 


Semiramis, about three hundred Years 


after the Diſperſion of Mankind, the Na- 
tions that came of that Diſperſion attack'd 
| the Inhabitants of the Eaſt with their u— 
| nited Force, but found the Nations about 


Bactria, and the Parts where we ſuppoſe 
Noah to ſettle, fully able to reſiſt and re- 
pel all their Armies, as I ſhall obſerve 
hereafter in its proper Place. Noah there- 
fore came out of the Ark near Saga Scy- 
thia, on the Hills beyond Ba#7rm, North 
to India, Here he lived, and ſettled a 
numerous Part of his Poſterity, by his 
Counſels and Advice. He himſelf plant- 
ed a Vineyard, lived a Lite of Retire- 
ment, and after having ſeen his Offspring 


— MM 8— 


— — — 


(a) Couplet's Confutius. Procem. p. 38. 76. 
H 4 ſpread 
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ſpread around him, died in a good old 
* It were much to be wiſhed that 


we could attain a thorough Inſight into 
the Antiquities and Records of theſe Na. 


tions, if there be any extant. As they 
ſpread down to India South, and farther 


Faſt into China, ſo tis probable they alſo 


eopled Scythia, and afterwards the more 

orthern Continent; and if America be 
any where joined to it, perhaps all that 
Part of the World came from theſe Ori. 

inals. But we muſt now ſpeak of that 
Fore of Noah's Deſcendants which travelled 
from the Eaſt. 

At what time theſe Men left Noah, we 
are no where informed, probably not til 
the Number of Mankind was encreaſed, 
Seventy Years might paſs, before they had 


any Thought of leaving their great Ance- 


ſtor, and by that time Mankind might be 
multiplied to Hundreds, and they might 
be too many to live together in one Fa 
mily, or to be united in any Scheme of 
Polity, which they were able to form or 
manage; and ſo a Number of them might 
have a mind to form a ſeparate Society, 
and to journey and ſettle in ſome diſtant 
Country. 

From Ararat to Shinaar is about 
twelve hundred Miles. We muſt not 
therefore ſuppoſe them to have got thi- 
ther in an Inſtant. The Nature of the 
Countries they paſſed over, nay, I might 

lay 


E Eighty Years Growth, without Cur 
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ſay the Condition the Earth it ſelf mult 
then be in, full of undrain'd Marſhes and 
untrack'd Mountains, over-run with Trees 
and all forts of Rubbiſh of _— or 

or 
Culture, could not afford room for an 
open and ealy Pallage to a Company of 
Travellers; beſides, ſuch Travellers as 
they were, were not likely to preſs for- 
wards with any great Expedition; an un- 
determined Multitude, looking for no 
particular Place of Habitation, were like- 
ly to fix in many, and to remove as they 
tound Inconveniencies. Let us therefore 


| ſuppoſe their Movements to be ſuch as 


Abraham made afterwards, ſhort Journcys, 


and Abodes here and there, till in ten 


or twelve Years they might come to HHi- 


naar, a Place in all Appearance likely to 
afford them an open and convenient Coun- 
try for their encreaſing Families. 


And thus about Eighty Years after the 


Flood, according to the Hebrew Com- 
putation, Anno Mundi (a) 1736, they 
might come to the Plain of HHinaar. 
They were now out of the narrow Paſſa- 


ges and Faſtneſſes of the Mountains, had 


found an agreeable Country to ſettle in, 


„ 


(a) According to the Fragment in Euſebius in Chron, zhe 
began to build their Tower A.M. 1736; A (he ſays) 3 1g 


Et 12:Jougy F ave, in which Number there is an evi- 


aut Miftate, g ixſtead of &, it ſhould be & HD. 


and 
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and thought here to fix themſelves and 
their Poſterity. Ambition is a Paſſion ex. 
tremely incident to our firſt ſetting out in 
the World; no Aims ſeem too great, ng 
Attempts above or beyond us. S0 it ws 
with theſe unexperienced Travellers, they 
had no ſooner determined where to ſet. 
tle, but they reſolved to make the Place 
remarkable to all Ages, to build a Toy. 
er which ſhould be the Wonder of the 
World, and preſerve their Names to the 
End of it. They ſet all Hands to the 
Work, and laboured in it, 'tis thought, 
for ſome Years; but alas! the firſt At. 
tempt of their Vanity and Ambition, be. 
came a Monument of their Folly and 
Weakneſs; God confounded their Lan 
guage in the midſt of their Undertaking, 
and hereby obliged them to leave off their 
Project, and to ſeparate from one ano- 
ther. If we ſuppoſe them to ſpend nine 
or ten Years in ſettling and building, be- 
fore their Language was confounded, the 
Diviſion of the Earth muſt be placed 
Anno Mundi 1757, about One hundred 
and one Years after the Flood, when Pe- 
leg the Son of Eber was born; for the 
Name Peleg was given him, becauſe ( 
in his time the Earth was divided. And 
thus we have brought the Hiſtory 0 
Mankind to a Second great and remark: 


— 


(a) Gen. x. 25. 
able 
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able Period. I ſhall carry it no further 
in this Book, but only add ſome Ac- 
count of the Nature and Original of Lan- 
Fouage in general, and of the Confuſion 
of it here ſpoken of. And, 

I. It will, I think, be allowed me, that 
Man is the only Creature in the World 
that has the Uſe of Language. The Fa- 
bles we meet in ſome ancient Writers, 
of the Languages of Beaſts and Birds, and 
particularly of Elephants, are but Fa- 
bles (a). The Creatures are as much be- 
neath Speaking, as they are beneath Rea- 
ſoning. They may be able to make ſome 
aint imperfect Attempts towards both; 
they may have a few ſimple Ideas of the 
n- Wthings that concern them; and they may 
he able to form a few Sounds, which 
ey may repeat over and over, without 
Variation, to ſignify to one another what 


ne their Natural Inſtincts prompt them to; 
e- but what they can do of this fort, is not 
ne enough for us to ſay they have the Ute 
ed Hof Language. Man therefore is, proper- 
ed Ny ſpeaking, the only converſible Crea- 
be- ure of the World. The next Enquiry 
the Wi muſt be, how he came to have this A- 
% bility. | 

d g - 7 
0! (a) The Author of the latter Targum upon Eſther reports, 
k- Solomon understand the Language of the Birds. and ſent a 


Er! with a Meſſage to the Queen of Sheba ; and Mahomer was 
h enough to belreve it, for we have much the ſame Story in 


There 


n Acoran, See Walton. Prolegom. 1. § 7. 
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There have been many Writers who ore 
have attempted to account for the Orig. this 
nal of Language: (a) Diodorus Sicul, gu 
and () Vitruvius, imagined that Men t 
firſt lived like Beaſts, in Woods and 
Caves, forming only ſtrange and uncouth 
Noiſes, until their Fears cauſed them tg 
aſſociate together; and that upon groy. 
ing acquainted with one another, they 
came to correſpond about things, firit hy 
Signs, then to make Names for them, and 
in time to frame and perfect a Language; 
and that the Languages of the World are 
therefore diverſe, becauſe different Com. 
panies of Men happening thus together, 
would in different Places form different 
Sounds or Names for things, and therchy 
cauſe a different Speech or Language 
bout them. It muſt be confeſs'd this 5 
an ingenious Conjecture, and might be re. 


our Notions of the Origin of Mankind, WWF of 
as theſe Men did, from our own, or other nee 
People's Fancies. But ſince we have n wa 
(c) Hiſtory which informs us, that the he. thi 
ginning both of Mankind and Converla- WF Na 
tion were in fact otherwiſe; and fince all MW his 
that theſe Writers have to offer about the of 
Origin of Things, are but very trifling WM an 
and inconſiſtent Conjectures, we have BF pre 


— 


(a) Lib. Hiſt, 1. (% Ar. hitec. lib, 2. c. 21. (6 Vi ö ( 
that of Moſes, in | 
great 1 
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eat Reaſon with (2) Euſebius, to reject 


this their Notion of the Origin of Lan- 
guage, as a mere Gueſs, that has no man- 
ner of Authority to ſupport it. 


Other Writers, who receive Mo/es's 


Hiſtory, and would ſeem to follow him, 
imagine, that the firſt Man was created 


not only a reaſonable, but a ſpeaking Crea- 
ture; and fo (6) Orkelos paraphraſes the 


Words, which we render, Man was made 
a a living Soul, and ſays he was made [7uab 


nemallela] a Speaking Animal. And ſome 


have carried this Opinion ſo far, as not 
only to think that Adam had a 1 
Language, as innate to him as a 

Thinking, or Faculty of Reaſoning, but 
that all his Deſcendants have it too, and 


ower of 


would of themſelves come to ſpeak this 


very Language, if they were not put out of 


it in their Infancy by being taught another. 
We have no reaſon to think the firſt Part 


of this Opinion to be true: Adam had no 
need of an innate Set of Words, for he 
was capable of learning the Names of 
things from his Creator, or of making 
Names for Things by his own Powers, for 
his own Uſe. And as to the latter Part 
of it, that Children would of courſe ſpeak 
an innate and original Language, if not 
prevented by Education, it is a very wild 


15 


| (© Euſebius de Præp. Evang. I. 1. c. 7- (6) Ses Targum 
in loc. 


I and 
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and extravagant Fancy; an innate Lan. 


1 8 would be common to all the 


orld; we ſhould have it over (a) and 
above any adventitious Language ye 
could learn; no Education could ob lite. 
rate it; we could () no more be withoy 
it, than without our Natural Senſe or 
Paſſions. But we find nothing of thi; 
fort amongſt Men. We may learn (per. 
haps with equal Eaſe) any Language which 
in our early Years is put to us; or if ve 
learn no one, we ſhall have no articulae 
way of ſpeaking at all, as (c) Pſammit.. 
cus King of Egypt, and (4d) Melabdy 
Echbar, in the Indies, convinced then. 
ſelves by Experiments upon Infants, whon 
they took care to have brought up with: 
out being taught to ſpeak, and found to 
be no better than mute Creatures. For 
the Sound (e) which Pſammiticus imagi- 
ned to be a Phrygian Word, and which 
the Children he tried his Experiment up- 
on, were ſuppoſed after two Years nurſing 
to utter, was a mere Sound of no Signif- 
cation, and no more a Word, than the 
Noiſes are which (f) Dumb People do 
often make, by a Preſſure and opening of 


NO 
_ _ * th 


(a) Franc. Valeſ. de Sacra Philoſ. c. 3. (5) See Mr. Lock 
Eſſay, B. 1. (c) Herod, I. 2. (d) Purchaſ. B. 1. c. 8. (+) I. 
Sound was Bec, ſuppoſed to be like the Phrygian Word for Br 15 
(f) Poſtellus de Origin. 


their 
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» WW their Lips, and ſometimes accidentally 
© Children make it, of but three Months 
d Wold. 

. Other Writers have come much near- 
e. er the Truth, who ſay, that the firſt Man 
x W was inſtructed to ſpeak by God, who 
1 W made him, and that his Deſcendants learnt 
hto ſpeak by Imitation from their Prede- 
. ceſlors; and this T think is the very Truth, 
if we do not take it too ſtrictly. The 
Original of our Speaking was from God; 
not that God put into Adam's Mouth the 
very Sounds which he deſigned he ſhould 
zuſe as the Names of Things, but God 
made Adam (a) with the Powers of a 
Man. He had the Uſe of an Under- 
ſtanding, to form Notions in his Mind of 
to MW the things about him; and he had a Pow- 
o Wer to utter Sounds, which ſhould be to 
E himſelf the Names of Things, according 


< Was he might think fit to call them. Theſe 
p- be might teach Eve, and in time both of 
them teach their Children; and thus be- 
f. Wein and ſpread the firſt Language of the 
he World. The Account which Mo/es gives 
o of Adam's firſt Uſe of Speech, is intirely 
of agreeable to this; (5) And our of the 


ground the Lord God formed every Beaſt 
of the Field, and every Fowl of the Air, 


1— 


— 


(a) In this Senſe the Author of Eccleſiaſticus concerved Man 
| {0 be endued with Speech from God, Chap. xvii. ver. 5. 
© (*) Gen, ü. 19, 20. 

| and 
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and brought them unto Adam, to ſee why 
he wruld call them; and whatſoever 4. 
dam called every living Creature, thay 
And Adam gave 


God is not here 


was the Name thereof. 
Names to all Cattle. 
ſaid to have put the Words into Adam; 
Mouth ; but only to have ſet the Creature 
before him, to put him upon uling the 
Power he had, of making Sounds to {tang 
for Names for them. It was Adam that 
gave the Names, and he had only to jy 
to himſelf what Sound was to ſtand for 
the Name of each Creature, and what 
he ſo fix'd, that was the Name of it. 

Our next Enquiry ſhall be, of what ſor, 
and what this firſt Language thus made, 
was. But, before we can determine this 
Matter, it will be proper to mention the 
Qualities which did very probably belong 
to the firſt Language. | 

And, 1. The Griginal Language mul 
conſiſt of very ſimple and uncompoundet 
Sounds. If we attend to a Child in its ft 
Eſſays towards Speech, we may obſerve 
its Noiſes to be a ſort of Monoſyllables 
uttered by one Expreſſion of the Voice 
without Variation or Repetition; and ſuch 
were probably the firſt 6 


Mankind. We do not think the firſt Ma 
laboured under the Imperfection of a Child 
in uttering the Sounds he might aim at: 
but it is molt natural to imagine, that |: 


ſhould expreſs himſelf in —— 


riginal Words i 


oo 
The 
varie 
ſeem 
Uriva 
1 abl 
yllal 
ne { 
pan | 
ther. 
an, 
thoſc 
rich 


ſingl 


lead 


bude 
Want. 
This 


. 2, 
bf a 
Thir 


Ada 
4 
out 
Wor 

Them 
Irhe. 
each 
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he modelling the Voice into Words of 
various Lengths and disjointed Sounds, 
ſ-ems to have been the Effect of Con- 
trivance and Improvement, and was pro- 
bibly begun, when a Language of Mono- 
ſ\Ilables was found too ſcanty to expreſs 
the ſeveral things which Men in time be- 
an to want to communicate to one ano- 
ther. If we take a View of the ſeveral 
anguages in the World, we ſhall allow 
thoſe to have been leaſt poliſh'd and en- 
rich d, which abound moſt in ſhort and 
a MWilingle Words; and this alone would almoſt 
ead us to imagine, that the firſt Lan- 
1, Wevige of Mankind, before it had the Ad- 
% Nentage of any Refinement, was entirely of 
his Sort. | 
2. The firſt Language conſiſted chiefly 
bf a few Names for the Creatures and 
Things that Mankind had to do with. 
Adam is introduced as making a Language, 
Wy his naming the Creatures that were a- 


09 
I 
ed 


rf Wbout him. The chief Occaſion he had 
ve or Language was perhaps to diſtinguiſh 
es them in his Speech from one another; and 
ce hen he had provided for this, by giving 
ich eich a Name, as this was all he had a pre- 
of Went Occaſion for, . ſo this might be all 
au de Language he took care to provide 


for the Uſe of Life; or if he went fur- 
at: ther, yet, 

be 3. The firſt Language had but one Part 
les. of Speech. All that the firſt Men could 
e Vo. I. | | have 
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have occaſion to expreſs to one another, 
muſt be a few of the Names and Qual. 
ties and Actions of the Creatures 
Things about them; and they might pro. 
bably endeavour to expreſs theſe by one 
and the ſame Word. The Hebrew Lan. 
guage has but few Adjectives; ſo that it 
eaſy to ſee how the Invention of a fey 
Names of Things, may expreſs Thing 
and their Qualities. The Name May 
joyn'd with the Name of ſome fierce 
Beaſt, as Lion-Man, might be the fir 
way of expreſſing a fierce Man. Many 
Inſtances of the fame ſort might be m. 
med; and it is remarkable, that this Par. 
ticular is extremely agreeable to the He. 
brew Idiom. In the ſame manner the 4. 
ctions of Men or Creatures might be de. 
ſcribed; the adding to a Perſon's Name the 
Name of a Creature remarkable for ſome 
Action, might be the firſt way of exprel. 


Engliſh Language will afford one Inſtance, 
if not more, of this Matter: The obſcr- 
ving and following a Perſon where-ever he 
goes, is calld dogging, from ſome fort 
of Dogs performing that Action with 
great Exactneſs; and therefore Ca Dog 
Abel, may give the Reader ſome Idea of 
the original Method of expreſſing Cain“ 
ſeeking an Opportunity to kill his Bro- 
ther, when the Names of Perſons and 
Things were uſed to expreſs the A 
that 
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that were done, without obſerving any 


Variations of Mood and Tenſe, or Num- 
her, or Perſon, for Verbs, or of Cale for 


Nouns. | 
For, 4. all theſe were Improvements 


of Art and Study, and not the firſt Eflay 


and original Production. It was Time 


and Obſervation that taught Men to di- 


{tinguiſh Language into Nouns and Verbs; 
and afterwards made Adjectives, and o- 
ther Parts of Speech. It was Time and 


* Contrivance that gave to Nouns their 
Numbers; and in ſome Languages, a Va- 


riety of Caſes, that varied Verbs by Mood, 
and Tenſe, and Number, and Perſon, and 
Voice; in a word, that found out proper 


Variations for the Words in uſe, and made 
Men thereby able to expreſs more things 


by them, and in a better manner, and ad- 
ded to the Words in uſe new and dif- 
ferent ones, to expreſs new Things, as a 


further Acquaintance with the Things of 


the World gave Occaſion for them. And 


this will be ſufficient to give the Reader 
ſome ground to form a Judgment about 
the Languages, and to determine which 
is the moſt likely to have been the firſt 
and original one of Mankind: Let us 
now ſee how far we can determine this 


Queſtion. | 
The Writers that have treated this Sub- 


ect, do bring into Competition the He- 
| brew, Chaldæan, Syrian, or Arabian; 
: 12 ſome 
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ſome one or other of theſe is commonly 
thought the Original Language: But the 
Arguments for the Syrian and Arabian 
are but few, and trifling. The Chaldzay 
Tongue is indeed contended for by very 
learned Writers; (a) Cambden calls it the 
Mother of all Languages; and Theodore, 
amongſt the Fathers, was of the ſame (. 
inion ; and (5) Amira has made a Col. 
ection of Arguments, not inconſiderable, 
in favour of it; and (c) Mricæus, after 
him, did the ſame; and (4) Erpenius in 
his Oration for the Hebrew Tongue, 
thought the Arguments for the Hebreu 
and Chaldzan to be ſo equal, that he gare 
his Opinion no way, but left the Diſpute 
about the Antiquity of theſe Languages 
as he found it. 

I am apt to fancy, that if any one 
ſhould take the Pains to examine ſtricty 
theſe two Languages, and to take from 
each what may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to 
have been Improvements made ſince their 
Original, he will find the Chaldæan and 
Hebrew Tongue to have been at firſt the 
very ſame. There are evidently, even 
{till, in the Chaldæan Tongue, great Num- 
bers of Words the ſame with the He- 
brew; perhaps as many as Mankind had 


— — * — 


(a) Britann. 204. (6) In Præf. ad Grammat. ſuam Syram. 
(c) In Præf. ad Grammaticam ſuam Chaldaicam. (d) Erpe- 
nius, in Orat. de ling. Heb, ait. adhuc ſub judice lis eſt, 
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for their Uſe before the Confuſion of Ba- 


bel: And there are many Words in the 


two Tongues, which are very different, 
but their Import or Signification is very 
often ſuch, as may occaſion us to conjc- 
dure that they were invented at, or ſince 
that Confuſion. The Words of Man- 
kind were doubtleſs, as Thave before ſaid, 
the Names of the common Things and 
Creatures, and of their moſt obvious Qua- 
lities and Actions, which Men could not 
live without obſerving, nor converſe with- 
out ſpeaking of. As they grew more ac- 
quainted with the World, more Know- 
ledge was acquired, and more Words be- 
came neceſſary. In time they obſerved 
their own Minds and Thoughts, and want- 
ed Words to expreſs theſe too; but 'tis 
natural to imagine that Words of this ſort 
were not ſo early as thoſe of the other ; 
and in theſe latter ſort of Words, namely, 
ſuch as a large Acquaintance with the 


Things of the World, or a Reflection up- 


on our Thoughts might occaſion, in theſe 
the Chaldæan and Hebrew Language do 
chiefly differ, and perhaps few of theſe 


were in uſe before the Confuſion of 
Tongues. If this Obſervation be true, it 
would be to little Purpoſe to conſider at 
large the Diſpute for the Priority of the He- 
brew or Chaldæan Tongue; we may take 
either, and endeavour to ſtrip it of all its 
Improvements, and fee whether in its firſt 

I 3 Infant 
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Infant State, it has any real Marks of 2 
Original Language: I ſhall chule the „. 
brew, and leave the learned Reader 90 
conſider how far what J offer may be 
true of the Chaldæan 'Tongue allo. 

And if we conſider the Hebrew Tongy 
in this View, we mult not take it as A 
ſes wrote it, much leſs with the Improve. 


ments or Additions it may have ſince re. 


ceived; but we muſt (trip it of even 
thing which looks like an Addition d 
Art, and reduce it, as far as ma; be, to: 
true original Simplicity. And 1. All in 
Vowels and Punctuations, which cou 
never be imagined until it came to be 
written, and which are in no wile necd. 
ſary in writing it, are too modern to be 
mentioned. 2. All the prefix'd and a 
fix d Letters were added in time, to e 
prels Perſons in a better manner than 
could be done without them. 3. The 
various Voices, Moods, Tenſes, Numbers 
and Perſons of Verbs, were not 011gina, 
but were invented as Men found occalion 
for them, for a greater Clearneſs or Cipu 
of Expreſſion. 4. In the ſame manrer, 
the few AdjeCtives they have, and ih: 
Numbers and Regimen of Nouns wer 
not from the Beginning. By theſe mean 
we may reduce the whole Language 0 


the ſingle Theme of the Verbs, and to tht 


Nouns or Names of Things and Men; and 
of theſe I would obferve, x, That 1 
„FF ' to 
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| Hebrew Nouns are commonly derived 
from the Verbs; and this is agrceable 
to the Account which Moſes gives of 
| the firſt inventing the Names of Things: 
When Cain was to be named, his Mother 
* obſerved , that ſhe had gorren a Man 
from the Lord, and therefore called him 


Cain, from the Verb which ſignifies to 
get. So when Seth was to be named, ſhe 


| conſidered that God had appornred her 


another, and called his Name Seth, from 


the Verb which ſignifies 70% appornr, 
| When Noah was to be named, his Fa- 
© ther foreſaw that he ſhould comfort them, 
and ſo named him Noah, from the Verb 
which ſignifies fo comfort. And probably 
this was the Manner in which Adam na- 
med the Creatures: He obſerved and 
conſidered ſome particular Action in 


each of them, fix'd a Name for that A- 
> (tion, and from that named the Creature 
according to it. 2. All the Verbs of the 
Hebrew Tongue, at leaſt all that origi- 
| nally belong to it, conſiſt uniformly of 
three Letters, and were perhaps at firſt 


| thereon as Monoſyllables; for it ma 


e the Vowels were afterwards invented, 


which diſſolved ſome of the Words into 
more Syllables than one; and I am the 
more inclined to think this poſſible, be- 


cauſe in many Inſtances the ſame Letter 
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diſſolves a Word, or keeps it a Mono- 


lyllable, according as the Vowel differs 
14 that 
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that is put to it. [] Aven, is of two 
Syllables, [M] Aour, and [MN] Aout, 
are Words of one; and many Hebre:; 
Words now pronounced with two Von. 
els, might originally have but one, (T2 
Barak, to bleſs, might at firſt be read 
[T2] Brak, with many other Words of 
the ſame ſort. There are indeed ſevera 
Words in this Language, which are not 
ſo eaſily reducible to Monoſyllables, but 
theſe ſeem to have been compounded o 
two Words put together, as ſhall be ob. 
ſerved hereafter. 3. 'The Nouns; which 
are derived from the Verbs, do many « 
them conſiſt of the very ſame Letter; 
with the Verbs themſelves ; probably al 
the Nouns did fo at firſt, and the Diffe. 
rence there now is, in ſome of them, i; 
owing to Improvements made in the 
Language. If we look into the Hebrew 
Tongue in this manner, we ſhall reduce i 
to a very great Simplicity; we ſhall bring 
it to a few Names of Things, Men and 
Actions; we ſhall make all its Word; 
Monoſyllables, and give it the true Marks 
of an original Language. And if we con- 
ſider how few the Radical Words are, a- 
bout five hundred, ſuch a Paucity is ano- 
ther Argument in favour of it. 

But there are learned Writers, who of- 
fer another Argument for the Primævity 
of the Hebrew Tongue, and that is, 
That the Names of the Perſons a 

ed 


any Greek Word, ſignifying to get. To 
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ed before the Confuſion of Babel, as ex- 
preſſed in the Hebrew, do bear a juſt Re- 


ation to the Words from whence they 
were derived; but all this Etymology 1s 


bolt, if you take them in any other Lan- 
guage into which you may tranſlate 


them: Thus the Man was call'd Adam, 
becauſe he was taken from the Ground; 


now the Hebrew Word [ Adam, is, 
they ſay, derived from [7918] Admah, 


the Ground. So again, Eee had her 
Name becauſe ſhe was the Mother of all 
Living; and agreeably hereto [mn] He- 


vah, is derived from the Verb | wm] Ha- 
Jab, to live. The Name of Cain was fo 


called, becauſe his Mother thought him 
gotten from the Lord; and agreeably to 
this Reaſon for his Name [ip] Kain is 
derivable from [1p] Kanal, to get: the 
fame might be ſaid of Seth, Noah, and 
ſeveral other Words; but all this Etymo- 


logy is deſtroy'd and loſt, if we take the 


Names in any other Language, beſidcs the 


original one in which they are given. 


Thus for Inſtance, if we call the Man in 


| Greek, "Annes Or Ar>Spwn(©-, the Etymolo- 


gy is none between either of theſe 


Words, and , the Earth, out of which 


he was taken. If we call Eve, Eva, it 
will bear no Relation to , to live; 
and Kziv bears little or no Relation to 


all 
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all this (2) Grotius anſwers, that Mp, 
took an exact Care, not to ule the orig 
nal proper Names in his Hebrew Boch. 
but to make ſuch Hebrew ones, as might 
bear the due Relation to a Hebrew Word 
of the ſame Senſe with the origin MW 
Word from whence theſe Names were Ad 
at firſt derived. Thus in Latin, Hm WM po 
bears as good a Rclation to Humus, the MW the 
Ground, as Adam, in Hebrew, does v9 Ac 
Admah ; and therefore if Adam wer far 
tranſlated Homo, in the Latin, the Pro. MW cv: 
riety of the may anon Seng be pre. wi 
. tho' the Latin Tongue was no WF T. 
the Language in which the firſt Man had v: 
his Name given. But how far this my te 
be allowed to be a good Anſwer, is ſub. WF tn 
mitted to the Reader. lo 
There is indeed another Language in 
the World, which ſeems to have ſome 
Marks of its being the firſt original Lan- 
guage of Mankind, it is the Chzneſe; its 
ords are even now very few, not 
bove Twelve hundred; the Nouns are 
but Three hundred and twenty (ix, 
and all its Words are confeſſedly Mono- 
ſyllables. Noah, as has been obſerved, 
very probably ſettled in theſe Parts; and 
if the great Father and Reſtorer of Man. 
kind came out of the Ark and ſettled 


__—_— 


(4) In Gen. ii, & Not. ad Lib, 1. de Verit. n. 16. 
| here, 
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here, 'tis very probable that he left here 


the one univerſal Language of the World. 
t might be an entertaining Subject for a- 
my one that underſtood this Language, to 


compare it with the [ſebrew, to examine 


both the "Tongues, and ſtrip each of all 
* Additions and Improvements they may 


pollibly have received, and try whether 
they may not be reduced to a pretty great 
Agrcement with one another. But how 
far this can be done, I cannot ſay. How- 
ever this I think looks pretty clear ; that 
whatever was the Original of the Chmeſe 
Tongue, it ſeems to be the firſt that ever 


was in thoſe Parts. All Changes and Al- 


terations of Language are commonly for 
the better, but the Chineſe Language is 
ſo like a firſt and uncultivated Filay, that 
it is hard to conceive any other Tongue 
to have been prior to it; and ſince I have 


mentioned it, I may add, that whether 
this be the firſt Language or no, the Cir- 
cCcumſtance of this Language's conſiſting 
of Monoſyllables, is a very conſiderable 
Argument that the firſt Language was in 


this Reſpect like it; for tho' 'tis natural 


to think that Mankind might begin to 
form ſingle Sounds firſt, and afterwards 
* come to enlarge their Speech by dou- 
bling and redoubling them; yet it can in 


no wiſe be conceived, that if Men had 
at firſt known the Plenty of Expreſſion, 


| ariling from Words of more Syllables 


than 
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than one, any Perſon or People woul 
have been ſo ſtupid as to have reduce; 
their Languages to Words of but one. 
We have {till to treat of the Confuſion 
of the one Language of the World. Be. MW !: 
fore the Confuſion of Babel, we are tod Nenſi 
that the whole Earth was of one La. ¶ beca 
gages and of one Speech. Hitherto the ron 
firſt original Language of Mankind ha hat 
been preſerved with little or no Variz {Wal 
tion, for near two thouſand Years iq. {Waco 
gether; and now, in a little Space of il 
Time, a Set of Men, aſſociated and en. Mii > 
gaged in one and the ſame Undertaking, tals; 
came to be ſo divided in this Matter, 3 Ne 
not to underſtand one another's Exprel. 
ſions; their Language was confounded 
that they did not underſtand one another: 
Speech, and ſo were obliged to leave of 
building their City, and were by degree; 
ſcattered over the Face of the Earth. 
Several W riters have attempted to Ac- 
count for this Confuſion of Language, 
but they have had but little Succels in 
their Endeavours. What they offer a 
the general Cauſes of the Mutability ot 
I anguage, does in no wiſe come up to 
the Matter before us; it is not ſufficient 
to account for this firſt and great Vari- 
tion. The general Cauſes (a) of the Mu- 
tability of Language, are commonly re-. (+ 


— 


(a) Bodinus in Method. Hiſt. c. 9. 


duced 


- (4) Judges xii, 6. 
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auced to theſe three, x. The Difference 
of Climates. 2. An Intercourſe or Com- 
merce with different Nations; or, 3. The 


unſettled Temper and Diſpoſition of Man- 
kind, 


1. The Difference of Climates will in- 


ſenſibly cauſe a Variation of Language, 


cauſe it will occaſion a Difference of 


Pronunciation. It is eaſy to be obſerved, 
that there is a Pronunciation peculiar to 
almoſt every Country in the World, and 
according to the Climate, the Language 
will abound in Aſpirates or Lenes, guttu- 
al Sounds or Pectorals, Labials or Den- 
tals; a Circumſtance which would make 
the very ſame Language ſound very diffe- 
tent from its ſelf, by a different Expreſ- 
fon or Pronunciation of it. The (a) 


Epbraimiter, we find, could not pronounce 


the Letter chin as their Neighbours did. 


There is a Pronunciation peculiar to al- 
moſt every Province, ſo that if we were 


to ſuppoſe a Number of Men of the 
ame Nation and Language diſperſed into 
different Parts of the World, the ſeveral 
Climates which their Children would be 
born in, would ſo affect their Pronun- 
Cation, as in a few Ages to make their 
Language very different from one ano- 


ther. 
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2. A Commerce or Intercourſe with 
foreign Nations does often cauſe an A. 
teration of Language. TWO Nations, b 
trading with one another, ſhall inſenſ} 
borrow Words from each other's Lag. 
guage, and intermix them in their own, 
and it is poſſible, if the Trade be of large 
Extent, and continued for a long time, 
the Number of Words ſo borrowed ſbal 
encreaſe and ſpread far into each Coun. 
try, and both Languages in an Age or 
two be pretty much altered by the My. 
ture of them. In like manner, a Plant. 
tion of Foreigners may by degrees con: 
municate Words to the Nation they cone 
to live in. A Nation's being conquered, 
and in ſome Parts peopled by Colonies of 


the Conquerors, may be of the ſame Cos 


ſequence ; as may alſo the receiving th: 
Religion of another People. In all the 
Caſes, many Words of the Sojourners 
or Conquerors, or Inſtructors, will inſen- 
ſibly be introduced, and the Language of 
the Country that received them, by de. 
grees altered and corrupted by them. 

3. The third and laſt Cauſe of the Mu 
tability of Language, is the unſettled Tem. 
per and Diſpoſition of Mankind. The ve 

Minds and Manners of Men are cot- 
tinually changing; and ſince they are 0, 
it is not likely that their Idioms and Word 
ſhould be fix'd and ſtable. An Uniform: 


4 1 Por 
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ty of Speech depends upon an entire 
| Conſent of a Number of People in their 
Manner of Expreſſion; but a laſting Con- 
ſent of a large Number of People, is 
hardly ever to be obtained, or long to be 
kept up in any one Thing; and unleſs we 
could by Law preſcribe Words to the 
Multitude, we ſhall never find it in Di- 
gion and Expreſſion. Ateius Capito 
would have flattered Cæſar into a Be- 
lief, that he could make the Roman Lan- 
ouage what he pleas'd; but Pomponius 
very honeſtly aſſured him he had no ſuch 
Power (a2). Men of Learning and Ob- 
ſervation may think and ſpeak accurate- 
ly, and may lay down Rules for the Di- 
rection and Regulation of other People's 
Language, but the Generality of Man- 
kind will {till expreſs themſelves as their 
Fancies lead them; and the Expreſſion of 
the Generality, tho' ſupported by no Rules, 
ill be the Current Language; and hence 
Bit will come to paſs, that we ſhall be al- 
ways ſo far from fixing any Stability of 
ppeech, that we ſhall continually find the 
Wbſervation of the Poet verified: 


Multa renaſcentur quæ jam cecidere, cadentque 


Nuæ nunc ſunt in honore Vocabula, fi volet uſus, 


Owen penes Arbitrium eſt 9 Jus S Norma loquendi. 


— 


wy 
— 


| 0 (a) For this Reaſon the great Orator obſerves, Uſum loquendi 
Popul conceſſi, Scientiam mibi reſeryavi. Cic. de * 
an- 
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Language will be always in a fluuating I mat 
Condition, ſubject to a Variety of new W fore 
Words and new Expreſſions, accor. Nh. 


ding as the Humour of the Age, and 
the Fancies of Men ſhall happen to intro. 
duce them. : 

Theſe are the general Reaſons of the 

Mutability of Language; and it is appz. 

rently true, that ſome or other of thele 
have, ever ſince the Confuſion of Babe, W the 
kept the Languages of the World in ; cor 
continual Variation. The Zews mixing WM ftoc 
with the Babylonians, when they were {WM and 
| (a) carried into Captivity, quickly alter. in 
| ed and corrupted their Language, by in- tha 
| troducing many Hriaciſins and Chalde. MW the 
"1 z/ms into it. And afterwards, when they {Wand 
bil became ſubject to the (6) Greeks and Ni. pal 
MR mans, their Language became not on v 
0 #1 altered, but as it were loſt, as any one J 
1 will allow, that conſiders how vaſtly the Kir 
[ old Hebrew differs from the Rabbinici Mare 
| Diction, and the Language of the Tal. tio 
1 mud. The Greek Tongue in time (ui- i 
bl, fered the ſame Fate, and Part of it may pit 
5 be aſcribed to the Turks over- running abe 
| their Country, and Part of it to the {Wor 
Tranſlation of the Roman Empire to C. Tr 
ſtantinople; but ſome Part of the Change ca 
came from themſelves; for, as £reer- Wn 
wood has obſerved, they had changed — 
: - — — (i 
(a) Walton. Prolegom. (6) Id. Ibid, El) 


man} 
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many of their ancient Words, long be— 
fore the Turks broke in upon them, of 
which he gives ſeveral Inſtances out of the 
Books of Cedrenus, Nicetas, and other 
Cree Writers (a). 

The numerous Changes which the La- 
tin Tongue (5) has undergone, may be all 
accounted for by the ſame Reaſons: "They 
had in a Series of Years fo diverſify'd 
, their Language, that the Salian Verſes 
1 W compoſed by Numa, were ſcarce under- 
no WF food by the Prieſts in Quiutilian's Time; 
re and there were but few Antiquaries with- 
cr. in about three hundred and fifty Years, 
n- W that could read and give the Senſe of 
. the Articles of Treaty between Rome 
& and Carthage, made a little after the Ex- 
0. ulſion of the Kings. The Laws of the 
il welve Tables, collected by /ulvins Ur- 
ne nus, and publiſhed in the Words of the 
he Kings and Decemviri that made them, 
cal Ware a Specimen of the very great Altcra- 
al. tion that Time introduced into the La- 
U. in Tongue: Nay, the Pillar in the Ca- 
ay Wpitol, erected in Honour of Duillius, 
ns about One hundred and fifty Years be- 
the W fore Cicero, ſhews, that even ſo ſmall a 
0. Tract of Time as a Century and halt, 
ge FW cauſed great Variations. After the Ro- 
* nan Tongue attained the Height of its 
ed — 5 


— 


(a) Walton in Prolegom. de Linguarum Natura, &c. 
0% 14. ibid 


Vor. I. K Pu- 
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dreds of Miles, from Ararat to Shinaar; 
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Purity, it quickly declined again and be. 
came corrupted, partly from the Number 
of Servants kept at Rome, Who could 
not be ſuppoſed to ſpeak accurately, and 
with judgment; and partly from thy 
great Concourſe of Strangers, Who came 
from the remote Provinces, ſo that the 
Puriiy of it was to a great degree worn 
oft and gone, before the Barbariſms gf 
the Goth quite extinguiſhed it. 

And what has thus happened in the 
learned Languages, is as obſervable in al 
the other Languages of the World; 
Time and Age varies every Tongue on 
Earth. Our Engliſh, the German, French, 
or any other, differs ſo much in three or 
four hundred Years, that we find it diff. 
cult to underſtand the Language of our 
Fore-fathers; and our Poſterity will think 
ours as Obſolete, as we do the Speech of 
thoſe that lived Ages ago: And all theſe 
Alterations of the "Tongues may, I think, 
be ſuthcienily accounted for by ſome or 
other of the Cauſes before aſſigned; but 
none of them does at all ſhew how ot 
by what means the Confuſion at Babel 
could be occationed. Our Builders had 
travelled from their Anceſtors many hun- 


the Climates may differ, and ſuppoſe ve 
ſhould imagine the Country to affect the 
Pronunciation of the Children born in it, 
yet {till it will be hard to fay as * 

| ou 
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hould breed a Confuſion ; for ſince the 


| were all born in or near the ſame Place, 

| they would be all equally affected, aud 
| ſpeak all alike. Beſides, a Difference of 
| Pronunciation cauſes Difficulties only 


where Perſons come to converſe, aſter 
living at a Diſtance from one another. 


An Imperfection in our Children's Spcech, 
bred up under our Wing, would be ob- 
| ſerved from its Beginning, grow familiar 
to us as they grew up, and the Confu- 
E fon would be very little, that could be 


occaſioned by it. And as to any Com- 
merce with other Nations, they had 
none; they were neither conquered nor 
mingled with Foreigners; ſo that they 


could not learn any {ſtrange Words this 
way. And tho' there have been many 
Changes of Language from the Variab li- 
ty of Men's Tempers, theſe we find have 


been frequent ſince this firſt Confuſion, 
but how or why they ſhould ariſe at this 


© Time, is the Queſtion. Language was 
E fixt and ſtable, uniformly the ſame for al- 
© moſt two thouſand Years together; it was 
© now ſome way or other unfix'd, and has 


been ſo ever ſince. There are ſome con- 
ſiderable Writers that ſeem to acknow- 


© ledge themſelves puzzled at this extraor- 


dinary Accident. The Confuſion of 


| Tongues could not come from Men, ſays (a) 


8 — — 


4) Theſ. Ambroſ. de cauſis Mutationis Linguarum. 
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St. Ambroſe, for why ſhould they be for 
doing ſuch a Miſchief to themſelves, or 
how could they invent ſo many Lan. 
guages as are in the World? It could 
not be cauſed by Angels good or bad, 
ſays (a) Origen, and the (6b) Rabbing 
and (c) other Writers, for they have ng 
Power enough to do it. The expreſ 
Words of Mo/es, Go to, let us go dry 
aud confound their Language; and again, 
the Lord did confound the Language 
the Earth, (ſays (d) Biſhop Malion) im. 
ply a deliberate Purpoſe of God himfclf 
to cauſe this Confuſion, and an actual Fx. 
ccution of it. And the way in which it 
was performed, ſays the learned (e) Br 
chart, immediately, and without Delay, 
proves 1t the immediate Work of God, 
who alone can inſtantly effect the greateſ 
Purpoſes and Deſigns. Several of the 
Rabbins have enquired more curiouſly 
into the Affair, but I fear the Account 
they have given of it is poor and trifling, 
Buxtos f has collected all their Opinions, 
but they ſeem to have put him out of 
Humour with the Subject, and to occt- 


ſion him to conclude in the Words of 


Mercerus, © There is no Reaſon to en- 


„ quire too Curiouſly into this Matter: 


—__— 


— 
9 


(a) Origen. Homil. 11. (6) Jonath. & al. in Gen. xi. 7,8. 
(c) See Luther in Gen, xi. Corn. a Lapide in Gen, xi. (d) Pro- 
legom. (e) Geograph. Sac. p. 1, I. 1. c. 1717. 


i [t 
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« [t was effected inſtantly, in a Way and 


„Manner which we can give no Ac- 
à count of; we know of many Things, 


« that they were done, but how they 
« were done we cannot ſay. It is a Mat- 
« ter of Faith.” 

The Builders of Babel were cvidently 
Projectors, their deſigned "Tower is a 
Proof of it; and if they had one Pro- 


| ject, and an idle one, why might they 


not have others? Language was but one, 
until they came to multiply the Tongues ; 
but that One was without doubt ſcanty, 
fit only to expreſs the early Thoughts of 
Mankind, who had not yet ſubdued the 


| World, nor arrived at a large and com- 


prehenſive Acquaintance with the Things 
of it. There had paſſed but eight or 
nine Generations to the building of Ba- 


bel, and all of them led in a plain unculti- 


vated Method of Living: But Men now 


began to build Towers, to open to them- 
| ſelves Views of a larger Fame, and conſe- 
E quently of greater Scenes of Action than 
their Anceſtors had purſued. And why 
may not the Thoughts of finding new 
Names for the Things which their enlar- 


ged Notions offered to their Conſidera- 


tion, have now riſen? God is ſaid to have 


lent down and confounded their Lan- 
guage ; but 'tis uſual to meet with Things 
ſpoken of as immediately done by God, 


E Which were effected not by extraordinary 


K 3 Mira- 
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ſome particular Time; and if a great dea 


Name of them; for how ſhould his Chi. 
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Miracle, but by the Courſe of Thing; 
permitted by him, to work out what he 
would have done in the World. Lan. 
guage was without doubt enlarged 


of it was attempted at once, a Confy. 
ſion would naturally ariſe from it. V hen 
Adam gave the firſt Names to Thing, 
he had no one to contradict him; and (y 
what he named Things, that was th 


dren refuſe to call Things, what he had 
taught them from their Infancy to be the 
Names of them? and indeed Adam's Life, 
and the Life of his immediate Children, 
reach'd over ſo great a Part of the tif 
World, that it is hard to conceive Men 
could vary their Speech much, whilſt un. 
der the immediate Influence of tho: 
who taught them the firſt Uſe of it. Bu 
the Men of $hnaar were got away from 
their Anceſtors, and their Heads were fu! 
of Innovations; and the Projectors being 
many, the Projects might be different, and 
the Leading Men might make up ſeveral 
Parties amongſt them. If we were to 
ſuppoſe the whole Number of them to 
be no more than a thouſand, twenty or 
thirty Perſons endeavouring to invent nes 
Words, and ſpreading them amongl: 
their Companions, might in time caule 1 
deal of Confuſion, It does indeed 100k 
more like a Miracle, to ſuppoſe the 1 

fulion 
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% WF fuſion of 'Tongues effected initamly, in a 
he Moment; but the Text docs not oblige 
an- us to think it fo ſudden a Production. 
From the Beginning of Babel to the Dil- 
perſion of the Nations, might be {cveral 
Feats, and perhaps all this Lime a Dis 
ference of Speech was growing up, until 


% WF at length it came to ſuch an Height, as to 
lo WW cauſe them to form diflerent Companics, 
A and ſo to ſeparate. As to St. Ambro/ſc”s 
1 


Argument, that Men would not do them- 


Ia ſelves ſuch a Miſchief, it is not a good 
tne WF One; for, 1. Experience does not thew 
le us, that the Fear of doing Miſchicf has 


ever reſtrain'd the Projects of ambitious 
Men. 2. We often ſee the Enterprizcs of 
Men run on to greater Lengths than they 
ever deſigned them, and in [ ime ſprœad- 
ing ſo far, as to be out of the Power and 


ut Reach of their firſt Authors to check and 
Mm manage them ; for this is a Method by 
ul WW which God often defeats the Counſels, and 
c W controuls the Actions of Men: Thor 
d own Projects take Turns that are unexpe- 
al WW Qed, and they are often unable to manage 
(0 the Deſigns which themſelves firſt ſet on 
[0 toot; nay, they are many times defeated 
Ir and confounded by them. And 3. I do 
5 not ſee any Miſchief that aroſe, even from 
i: W the Confuſion of Language. It would 
a have been inconvenicnt for Men to have 
K been always bound up within the narrow 


Limits of the firſt ſcanty and confined 
N | | K + Lan- 


13) 
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enrich'd to a great Degree, ſince the Stu- 
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Language; and tho' the enlarging Speech 
happened to ſcatter Men over the Face 9g 
the Earth, it was fit, and for the publick 
Good that they ſhould be ſo ſcattered, 

If I may be indulged in one Conjecture 
more, I would offer, that at this Time 
the Uſe of Words of more Syllables thn 
one began amongſt Men; for we find tha 
the Languages which moſt probably aroſe 
about this Time, do remarkably differ tron 
the moſt ancient Hebrew, in Words of: 
greater Length than the original Hebre;; 
Words ſeem to be of. The Chalday 
Words are many times made different fron 
the Hebrew, by ſome final Additions; and 
the Words in that Language, which differ 
from the Hebrew, are generally of mor: 
Syllables than the old Hebrew Radical 
The Syrian, Egyptian, and Arabia 
Tongues do, I think, afford Inſtances ot 
the fame fort; and the more modern 
Tongues, as the Greek and Latin, which 
probably aroſe by ſome Retinements oi 
theſe, have carried the Improvement fur- 
ther, and run into more in Number, and 
more compounded Polyſyllables; whereas 
on the contrary, the Languages of a more 
barbarous and leſs cultivated Original, 
keep a nearer Reſemblance to the peculiar 
Quality of the firſt Tongue, and conſiſ 
chiefly of ſhort and ſingle Words. Our 
Eng!l:ih Language is now ſmooth'd and 


* 
dies 
488 Cc 
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dies of polite Literature have ſpread a- 
mongſt us; But 'tis eaſy to obſerve, that 
our Tongue was originally full of Mono- 
ſyllables; ſo full, that if one were to take 
| Pains to do it, we may ſpeak molt Things 
ye have to ſpeak of, and at the ſame time 
ſcarce uſe a Word of more Syllables than 
one. Burt I pretend to hint at theſe Things 
only as Conjectures. The Reader has my 
full Conſent to receive them or reject them 
as he pleaſes. 

There is one Enquiry more about the 
Languages of the World, which I would 
juit mention, and that is, how many aroſe 
from the Confuſion of Babel. Some W ri- 
ters think Mo ſes has determined this Que- 
ſtion, by giving us the Names of the Lead- 
ing Men in this Aﬀair. He has given us 
2 Catalogue of the Sons of Shem, Ham, 
and Japhet, and told us, that by them 
was the Earth divided, after their Fami- 
lies, Lands, Tongues, and Nations. But 
| think there is ſome Difhculty in con- 
ceiving all the Perſons there mentioned 
to have headed Companies from Babel; 
for it is remarkable, that they differ from 
one another in Age, by ſeveral Deſcents; 
and it is not likely that many of them could 
be at that time old enough to be Leaders; 
nay, and certain from Hiſtory , that 
{ome of them were not ſo, whilſt their 
Fathers were alive. Other Writers there- 
fore have endeavoured to * the 

Um- 
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c. 4. & alit, (6) Deut. xxxii. 8. 


Bound: 


io 138 oo 
{3 Number to Seventy, and (3) think ou 
5 there were Seventy different Nations t|,;Wh:d 
. planted in the World, from the Diſperſa 0b] 
1% at Babel; and this Notion they think uy. Meret 
15 ported by the expreſs Words of Moſes  Whicl 
Te another Place. (6) //hen the moſt high d. he 
* vided to the Nations their Inheritan, Wet 
1 when he ſeparated the Sons of Adam, |; wil: 
75 ſet the Bounds of the People according Nihat 
1 the number of the Children of Iſrael, i, « Mike 
" he ſay they, he divided them into Seventy N. hoo 
' 4 tions, which was the Number of the Chil. Whie: 
* dren of 1/7ae/ when they came into Eg 11; per 
* The Targum of Jonathan Ben Uriel ver; WMho\ 
14 lainly favours this Interpretation of teur 
5 Words of Moſes, but the Jeruſalem Tar. Wihe 
il gum differs from it: According to thi, fro 
bl) the Number of Nations were but Tuche e 
4 anſwering to the twelve Tribes of the Chil. el 
„ dren of Jſrael But I ſhould think tit 
1 neither of the Targums expreſs Moſes; WF! 
„ Meaning. The People in the Text, ar: Her 
1 | not the whole diſperſed Number that were N the 
+ at Babel, but the Inhabitants of Cauaũ; Wt 
al and the true Meaning of the Words of WL: 
. Moſes is this, that when God divided o 
* the Nations their Inheritance, when he {e- WL: 
bf > parated the Sons of Adam, he {et th be 
k | — = 
4 |; p (a) Many Writers have been of this Opinion, but the Greek Fat Of 
1 make the Number 52. Clem. Alex. Strom l. 1, Euſebius in Chron...1. of 
; 1 | p. 11. Epiphanius adver. Hæreſ. I. 1. § 5. And the Latin Pather: ke FE 
N | follow'd em, Aug. de Civit, Dei. Proſper de vocat, Gentium, | 2, ſc 
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pounds of THE PEOPLE [1.e. which 
ad Canaan, the deſign'd Inheritance of 7a- 
5] according to the Number of the Chil- 
ren of Iſrael; i. e. he gave the Canaanitrs 
uch a Tract of Land as he knew would 
be a ſufficient Inheritance for the Children 


of Iſrael. And thus this Text will in no 


wiſe lead us to the Number of the Nations 


that aroſe at Babel. That Queſtion is molt 
likely to be determined by conſidering 


how many Perſons were Heads of Compa- 
nies immediately at the Time of the Dif- 
my One Thing 1 would obſcrve, that 


ow few or how many foever the Lan- 


guages were now become, yct many of 


them, for ſome Time, did not diiter much 
from one another. For Abraham, an Ile- 
brew, lived amongſt the Chaldeans, tra- 
velled amongſt the Canaanztes, ſojourned 
with the Philiſtims, and lived ſome time in 


Egypt, and yet we do not find he had any 
remarkable Difficulty in Converſing with 


them. But tho' the Difference of the 


Tongues was at firſt but ſmall, yet every 


Language, after the Stability of Speech 


was loſt, varying in Time from it felt, the 


Language of different Nations in a few A- 
ges became vaſtly different, and unintelligi- 


ble to one another. And thus in the Time 


of Joſeph, when his Brethren came to buy 
Corn in Egypt, we find the Hebrew and 
Egyptian Tongues fo diverſe, that they u- 


ſed an Interpreter in their Converſation. 


3 [he 
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contributed a great deal to daily Alten. 


Connection of, &c. Book ll be 


The gradual Decline of Men's Lives, fron 
longer to ſhorter Periods, without douh 


tions; for when Men's Lives were long, 
and ſeveral Generations lived together i 
the World, and Men, who learnt to ſpetk 
when Children, continued to ſpeak to ther 
Children for ſeveral Ages, they could ng 
but tranſmit their Language thro” man 
Generations with but little Variation: Bu 
when the Succeſſions of Mankind came 
on quicker, the Language of Anceſtor 
was more liable to grow Obſolete, an! 
there was an eaſier Opportunity for N. 
velty and Innovation to ſpread amongſt Ma- 
kind. And thus the Speech of the World 
confounded firſt at Babel, received in ese. 
ry Age new and many Alterations, unt 
the Languages of difterent Nations came to 
be ſo very various and diſtin, as we now 
find them from one another. 
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; The SACRED and PROPHANE | 
LISTORY 


N Of the WORLD Connected. 


1 
* 


. 


HE People at S$hinaar, upon 
e the Confuſion of their Lan- 
$13 guage, in a little Time found it 
e neceſſary to ſeparate ; and ac- 
| cordingly they divided them- 
ſelves under the Conduct of the Leading- 
Men amongſt them. And ſome Writers 
imagine, that they formed as many Socie- 
lies as Moſes has given us Names of the 
dons of Noah, Gen. x. for, ſay they, in 
the Words of Moſes, Theſe were the Sons 
Noah after their Families, after their 


Tongues, in their Lands, after their Na- 


tions, 
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tions, and by theſe were the Nations diri. 


phar, had no Hand in this Diſperſion; 


Cuſh; Mizraim, and the Sons of Mi: 
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ded in the Earth after the Flood; but, 
think, this Opinion cannot be admitted, fo 
ſeveral Reaſons. 

1. The Diſperſion of Mankind happey. 
ing about the Time of Peleg's Birth, iti 
very plain that all the Perſons named h 
Moſes, which mult appear younger, or 50 
much older than Peleg, could not b. 
Heads of Nations, or Leaders of Comp: 
nies at this Time, for they were but [;. 
fants, or Children; and therefore the 80. 
of Joc tau, who dwelt from Meſha to J. 


they were perhaps not born, or at mot 
very young Men. They muſt therefor 
be ſuppoſed to have ſettled at firſt unde 
their Fathers; in time each of them might 
remove with a little Company, and 9 
_ a Kingdom or Nation deſcend fron 

im. 

2. The Perſons named by Moſes, : 
concerned in the Diſperſion, both in the 
Families of 7aphet and Ham, were none 
of them lower in Deſcent than the third 
Generation; they are either Sons 01 
Grandſons of Japhet or Ham; as Gomes 
and the Sons of Gomer; Favan, and tit 
Sons of Javan; Cuſb, and the Sons c 


raim. The Deſcendants of Theſe made! 
Figure afterwards, as appears from tt 


manner of mentioning a Son of Caſabin . 
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ant of whom came Philiſtim, plainly inti- 


Days; and if this Obſervation may 


mating, that the Perſon ſo named was a 
Deſcendant of Caſluhim, later * 

e al- 
lowed in the Family of Arphaxad, neither 
Salah nor Eber were Leaders of Compa- 
nics at the Confuſion of "Tongues. 

z. Not all the Perſons here mentioned, 
eren of the third Generation, were imme- 
diately Heads of different Nations, at the 
Time of the Diſperiion ; for Canaan had 
eleven Sons, but they did not immediately 
ſet up eleven Nations, but afterwards were 
the Families of the (a) Canaanites ſpread 
abroad, They at firſt lived together under 


their Father, and ſome time after ſepara- 
ted, and in time became eleven Nations in 
the Land of Canaan. 
ner, very probably, the Sons of Aram li- 
ved under their Father in HS; and it is 


In the ſame man- 


evident from the Hiſtory of Eg t, that 


00) Mizraim's Children ſet up no King- 
doms there during his Life. 


4 The ſame Obſervation may be made 


in other Families; and we may alſo conſi- 


der, that ſometimes ſome one of the Chil- 


dren was the Leader; and the Father of 
the Family, as well as the reſt, lived in the 


i 


e 


| (a) Gen, x. 18. (6) The Word Mizrzim is of the Plural 
Number, as are ſeveral other Names here uſed 


er, that I might not wary from the Words of Moles, I have 
ed them as Singulars. 


Moſes; howe- 
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Society erected by him. Thus, for hn. 
{tance, we do not find that Cu/ſh wa; , 
King in any Country; all the Countries in. 
to which his Children ſeparated, came in 
time to be called after his Name, as ſha] 
be obſerved hereafter ; but the Pls 
where he himtelf lived was encompaſſed 
by the River Gor (4), and therefore moſ 
probably within the Compals of his $ 
Nimrod's Dominions. And the Names ct 
Places do not always prove the Perſons 
whoſe Names they bear, to have been 
Kings in them, or to have firſt People 
them, for ſometimes Rulers named Place; 
after the Names of their Anceſtors, and 
ſometimes after the Names of their Chil. 
dren. The Children of Dau, named 
Leſhem Dan, after the Name of Dan their 
Father (4); and K:rjath-Arba was by Cu. 
leb called Hebron, after the Name of He. 
bron his Grandſon (c). 

5. The Numbers of Mankind at this 
Time, is a good Proof, that all the Per- 
ſons named by Moſes could not be Les. 
ders of Companies, and Planters of N. 
tions, at the Diſperſion from Babel; for u 
the Birth of Peleg, the Men, Women, and 
Children at Shznaar could not be more un 
Number than 1500, and not above 500 0 
them of the Age of zo Years : Such! 


Le 


— 


(a) Gen. ii, 3. (6) Joſhua xix, 47. (c) Judges i. . | 


1 Chron, ii. 42. 


Body 
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Body cannot be conceived ſufficient to af- 
ford People for Sixty or Seventy Kings to 
plant Nations with, in ſeveral diſtant Parts 
of the World; they would not, at this 


Rate, have had above one or two and 


twenty Men, Women, and Children, in a 


Kingdom. 


But, 6. The Manner in which Mankind 


were diſperſed, is a farther Proof that they 


did not go forth at firſt in many Companies, 
to plant different Nations; for if we con- 


ſider the Situation of the Nations which 


were named after theſe Men, we ſhall find, 
that, notwithſtanding all the Confuſion of 
Tongues, and Diverſities of their Lan- 
guage, yet it ſo happened in their Diſper- 
ſion from one another, that, except three 
or four Inſtances only, the Sons of Jap het 
peopled one Part of the World, the Sons 
of Hem another, and the Sons of Ham a 


third. Their Families were not ſcatter- 
ed here and there, and intermingled with 


one another, as would very probably have 


happened, if ſixty or ſeventy different 
Languages had immediatcly aroſe amongſt 
them, and cauſed them to ſeparate in ſo 
many Companies, in order to plant each a 
Country, to be inhabited by as many as a- 
greed in the ſame Expreſſion. If, at the 
[firſt Confuſion of Tongues, the Sons of 
Hem had differed from the Sons of Shew, 
and the Sons of Ham from the Sons of 
Ham, and the Children of Japhet 2 
| their 
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gether in three Families, Sons of Hen, 
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their Brethren, each one ſpeaking a Lan. 
guage of his own, the Diſperſion would 
in no wiſe have been ſo regular as we ſha] 
find it; each Leading-Man mult have taken 
his own Way, and the ſeveral Branches of 
each Family muſt have been ſcattered here 
and there, as the accidental Travels gf 
their Leaders might happen to have carti. 
ed them. Nothing leſs than a very extr; 
ordinary Miracle could have ſorted then, 
as it were, and cauſed the Children of each 
Family to fit down round about and nen 
to one another (a). 
From all theſe Conſiderations therefore, 
cannot but imagine the common Opinion 
about the Diſperſion of Mankind, to be 
a very wrong one. The Confuſion « 
Tongues aroſe at firſt from {ſmall Begir- 
nings, increaſed gradually, and in Tine 
rew to ſuch an Height, as to ſcatter 
Mankind over the Face of the Fart, 
When theſe Men came firſt to Babel, they 
were but few, and very probably lived to- 


Sons of Ham, and Sons of Japhet; and 
the Confuſion ariſing from ſome Leading 
Men in each Family inventing new V ors 


—— . 


9 


(a) The Writers upon this Subject generally ſuppoſe this Pu. 
ticular to have been the Eff: of a Miracle; but 1 think it ma 
be better accounted for in a Natural Way ; and the Advict i 
the Poet to the Writers of his Times, is not impertinent 10 i® 
Readers even of the Inſpired Books ; 


Nec Deus interſit, niſi dignus vindice Nodus 
Incid. cx. and 


ll, 


being lo di 
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and endeavouring to teach them to thoſe 
under their Direction, this in a little time 
divided the three Families from one ano- 
ther; for the Sons of Japhit affecting the 
novel Inventions of a Son of Japhet; the 


Sons of Ham affecting thoſe of a Son of 


Ham; and the Sons of Hem ſpeaking the 


new Words of a Son of 6hem, a Confu- 
ſon would neceſſarily ariſe, and the three 
Families would part, the Inſtructors lead- 
ing off all ſuch as were Initiated in their 
Peculiarities of Speech. This might be 
the firſt Step taken in the Diſperſion of 
Mankind; they might at firſt break into 
three Companies only; and when this was 


done, new Differences of Speech ſtill ari- 


ing, each of the Families continued to di- 
yide and ſub-divide amongſt themſelves, 
Time after Time, as their Numbers in- 
creaſed, and new and different Occaſions 


aroſe, and Opportunities offered; until at 


length there were planted in the World, 


From each Family, ſeveral Nations, called 
after the Names of the Perſons of whom 
Wes has given us a Catalogue. This I 


think is the only Notion we can form of 
the Confuſion and Diviſion of Mankind, 
Which can. give a probable Account of their 

perſed into the W orld, as to be 
=o {ettled according to their Fami- 


es; and the tenth Chapter of Geneſis, if 


tightly conſidered, implies no more than 
Wis: for the Deſign E Moſcs in that Chap- 
| 2 ter 
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I 
ter was, not to determine who were the / 
Leading-Men at the Confuſion of Tongue, 1 
but only to give a Catalogue, or genen 
Account of the Names of the ſeveral Pe. ; 
ſons deſcended from each of Noah's Chi. 
dren, who became famous in their Gene. 
rations; not deſigning to purſue more f 
minutely their ſeveral Hiſtories: Such Ac. 0 
counts of Families as this 1s, are frequent 


in the Old Teſtament. We mect another i 
of them (a), where Moſes mentions E. X 
Family. He gives a Catalogue of ther 
Names, and adds, Theſe be the Dukes f o 
dom according to their Habitations u W | 
the Land of their Poſſeſſion (6); not tha y 
theſe Deſcendants of Eſau were thus ſe. WWF ;; 
tled in theſe Habitations at the Time of MW N 
Iſaac's Death, which is the Place where I 
Moſes inſerts his Account of them; for W.. 
at that Time Eſau took his TW 7ves, ani WF), 
his Sons, and his Daughters, and went i. ge 
to the Country from the Face of his Br. f. 
ther Jacob, and he went and dwelt m 
Mount Seir (c); they lived all together in WM x 
the Family of Z/az, during the Term of y 
his Life; when he died, then they migit g 
ſeparate, and in time become Dukes and WF of 
Governors, according to their Famili:, WM in 
after their Places, and by their Name, ty 
mentioned in this Catalogue; and this pr- 


bably not all at once, immediately upon £- 


— 
1 


(a) Gen. xxxvi. (4) Ver. 43. (e) Ver. 6. & 8, 


aus 


IM 


the 
ues, 
neral 
Per. 
Uhil. 
ene. 
ore 
| Ac. 
uene 
ther 
2 


their 
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eus _ that at his Death they might 
ble to 


For it ſeems moſt reaſona— 


ter Number of Fami- 
moe” ce had Children; though after- 
lies, 


ds his Grandſons ſet up each a Fami- 
war 


f his own, when they came to ſepa- 
ly 0 


from their Father's Houſe. And in 
rate 


iv. he 
arth was divided by t 
"on Cons 7 mentioned Geneſis x. 
ſevera 


b ONS: 
ter ther Nation 
their Lands, and af 5 
* mn 2 N there 8 
=: _ time Planters of Nations ; 
all at 


ons of 
ly, that there were ſo many Perf 
only, 


5 Noah 
joure, deſcended from The 2200s 815 x 
1 e at one time, and | 5 
— _ Heads of Nations, 
ther, 


( by their 
| by their Names 
1 ; — ſo, by oy e 
| r e (a), i. e. the 5 Earth; 
1 different N the Con- 
be te = 
r immedla Fa- 
not at * en Times, * py yo the 
fuſio Ns creaſed and ſeparate il econcile 
3 "od this Account wy ho Diſper- 
| what before on „ time 
| fon of yaa IX AR with the 4 7 
of Echse which eems to Place it thir- 
in 0 

ty Years after: 


For, according to Euſe- 


— 


= 


7 (4) Gen, X, 32. 
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was Japhet. For, 1. Ham, or Cann, 
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bins, they continued (a) building ther y. 
Tower for Forty Years; but the Birth q 6x 
Peleg was about Ten Years after their he. 
ginning it. The Confuſion of Languy, 
therefore, and the Diſperſion of Manking 
were not effected all at once; they begy 
at the Birth of Peleg, but were not con. 
pleted until thirty Years after ; ſome Con. 

anies ſeparating and going away on 

ear, and ſome another; and thus 4þy 
did not go away at firſt, but lived fone 
time under Nimrod (6). 

The Authors that have treated upon th 
Subject, endeavour to determine, wha 
+ herd Countries were planted by thele 

en; and the Subſtance of what they of. 
fer is as follows. 

Noah had (c) three Sons, Shem, Han, 
and Japhet: The eldeſt of the three 


z. e. the Father of Canaan, was his young. 
eſt Son, for ſo he is called by Moſes (d) 
And Noah awoke from his Wine, and 
knew what his younger Son had done in. 
to him, and he ſaid, Curſed be Canan: 
i. e. conſidering the Diſreſpect which his 
ng, wg Son Ham, or Canaan, had ſhewn 

im, he curſed him. 2. Shem was Noas' 
ſecond Son; for Shem (e) was an hundred 
Years old, and begat Arphaxad, two 


* RT TT c A. wa 


(a) "Eueiray oixoSouir]es £71 ETy H. Euſeb. in Chron, 
(6) Gen. x. 11, (e) Chap. v. Ver. 32, (4) Chap. ir. 20 
25. (e) Chap. xi. 16, 

Vears 


| his eldeſt Son. 
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© Years after the Flood. Now Noah was 


fve (a) hundred Years old at the Birth of 
his eldeſt Son; but if Shem was no more 


than an hundred Years old two Years af- 


ter the Flood, it is evident that Noah was 


five hundred and two Years old at Shem's 


Birth, and conſequently that hem was not 
3. It remains therefore 


that Japhet was the eldeſt Son of Noah, 


and ſo he is called by Mo/es, Gen. x. 21. 


Japhet is ſuppoſed not to have been 
preſent at the Confuſion of Babel. Moſes 
gives no Account of his Life or Death; 


makes no mention at all of his Name in 
the Hiſtory of the Nations that aroſe from 
© Babel: So that it is probable that he lived 
and died where his 


ather Noah ſettled af- 
ter the Flood. The Deſcendants of Ja- 


phet, which came to SHinaar, and were 
Heads of Nations, at, or ſome time after 
the Diſperſion of Mankind, were Gomer, 
Magog, Madai, 
Tiras, Askanez, Riphath, Togarmah, Eli- 


Javan, Meſech, Tubal, 


ſha, Tarſhiſh, Kittim, Dodanim. The 
Countries which they fixed in, were as 


follows: 


Comer, Tubal, Togarmah, Magog, and 


E Mefech, ſettled in and near the North 
Parts of Hria. 
foretelling the Troubles which foreign 
Princes ſhould endeavour to bring upon 


The Prophet Zzekzel, 


Cee 


(a) Gen, 7. 32. 


the | 
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the I/raelites, calls the Nations he ſpeak; 
of by their ancient original Names, taken 
from their firſt Founders or Anceſtors: 
And thus Gog, the King of Magog, is (aid 
(a) to be the chief Prince of Meſech and 
Tubal. So that where-ever theſe Countries 
were, this, I think, we may conclude, 
that the Lands of Meſech, Tubal, and Ma. 
gog, were near to one another; united in 
time under the Dominion of a Prince, 
called by the Prophet Gog. And as ve 
learn from Ezekzel, that theſe Countries 
were contiguous ; ſo if we conſider that 
Hierapolis, or the preſent Aleppo, was an. 
ciently called Magog, this will intimate 
to us the Situation of theſe Nations. The 
Name that Lucian calls this City by, is its 
common one, tee oa, Or, the Sacred 
City; but he ſays (6) expreſly, that ancient- 
ly it was called by another Name. And 
Pliny (c) tells us what that ancient Name 
was; the Syrians, he ſays, called it Ma. 
gog. Maimoniges (d) places Magog in Syria; 
and Bochart himſelf, tho he would wil- 
lingly plant Magog in Scythze (e), acknow- 
ledges Hierapolis to have been named from 
him. We have therefore Reaſon to think 
Magog the Country, of which Aleppo was 
chief City, and the Land of Meſech and 
ek 


, ——_—— 
— : "0 


b 


(a) Ezek. xxxviii. 2. (6) Lucian, de Dei Syria, 
(e) Lib. V. cap. 23. (Y) In Halicoth therumoth c. 1. $ 9. 


of 


(. Phaleg. l. 1. c. 21 
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of Tubal were adjacent to it. In theſe 
Parts, therefore, Tubal, Meſech, and Ma- 
| g0g fixed, and their Lands were called af- 
ter their Names. 'The Houſe of Togar- 
mah is in the ſame (a) Chapter of Eze- 
tiel ſaid to be of the North-Quarters. 
There were two remarkable Powers pro- 
| pheſy'd of, who were to afflict the 1/7ae- 
 lites; and they are deſcribed in Scrip- 
ture by the Kings of the North, and the 
| Kings of the South: By the Kings of the 
South, are meant the Kings of Egyyt; by 
the Kings of the North, the Kings of H- 
ria. Togarmabh of the North - Quarters 
therefore is a Country, Part of Hria, ve- 
ry probably bordering upon Magog, which 
gives it a Situation very fit for trading 
in the Fairs of Tyre, with Horſes and 
Mules, according to what the Prophet (6) 
lays of the Togarmians. Gomer and his 
Bands ſeem (c) to be join'd by the ſame 
Prophet to Togarmah, We may therefore 
ſuppoſe his Country to be adjacent. 
Askanez planted himſelf near Armenia; 
for the Prophet Jeremiah (d) ſpeaking of 
the Nations that ſhould be called to the 
Deſtruction or Taking of Babylon, by the 
Medes under Cyrus, mentions Ararat, 
Minni, and Askanez. "Tis probable theſe 
three Nations, thus joined together by the 


— 
— 


— 


(a) Ezek. xxxvill 6. (&) Ezek. xxvi. 14. (c) Ezek. xxxviil. 
6. (4, jerem. li. 27. 
| Prophet, 
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properly be ſaid to have been vaiſed for the Siege of that City. 
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Prophet, bordered upon one another; 
and fince Minni is Armenia the Ly; 
called Aram-minni; and Ararat the 
Country in which the Mountains of Ara. 
rat, or Taurus, take their Riſe, Ashanez 
muſt be ſome neighbouring and adjacent 
Nation. Tis obſervable from profane 
Hiſtory, that Cyrus, before he ſhut up 
Babylon, in the Siege in which he took it, 
after the Conquelt of Crz/4s King of Ly. 
dia (a), by his Captains ſubdued A/a Mi. 
nor, and with Part of his Army under hi 
own (45) Conduct, reduced the Nations 115 
of Upper Aſia, and having ſettled them Re 
under his Obedience, and very probahly be 
inforced his Army by Levies of new Sol. WM is 
diers (c) made amongſt them, he entered % 
Aſſyria, and beſieged Babylon ; and this X. 
was the calling Ararat, Minnz, and Aska- 
ez, to aſſiſt the Medes againſt Babylon, 
which the Prophet ſpeaks of 

Tarſhiſh planted Cilicia; for the Pro- 
phet 1/azah calls a Country of this Name 


— 


(a) Xenophon Cyropaed. I. 7. Herodot. l. 1. 
(% Herod. I. 1. (c) Bochart in Phaleg. lib. 3. c. 9. endeavour? 
zo prove Askanez to be Phrygia, from ſome particular Levies 
which Hyſtaſpes made there for the Encreaſe of Cyrus's Army; 
but as Cyrus made uſe of theſe for the Conqueſt of many other 
Nations, before he went back to Babylon, theſe Levies cant 


3 ] 
- 
„ ——Y 


— 


It is more probable, that he inforced his Army in all Countrit 
he ſubdued; and as his laſt Conqueſts before he went to Babylon 
were in Armenia, and the Parts adjacent, it was theſe Nation: he 
teoł with him ts ſubdue Aſſyria. 


TIT Tow 


10 
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to join in Lamentation for the Deſtruction 
of Tyre, (Lſaiah xxiii.) And the Coun- 


try which the Prophet thus calls upon, 
ſeems to lye over Sea from Tyre (a), and 
to be a frequent Trader to Tyre (4), and 
therefore not valtly diſtant, and to be a 
Place of conſiderable Shipping (c); all 
which Marks belonged, at the Time of 
theſe Deſcriptions, more evidently to Ci- 
licia, than to any other Nation of the 
World. 

Kittim was the Father of the Maceda- 
nian; for the Deſtruction of Tyre, effe- 
ated by Alexander of Macedon, is ſaid to 
be of Kittim (d); and Alexander himſelf 
is deſcribed, Alexander the Son of hi- 
io) — who came out of the Land of 
Rittim (e); and the Navy of Alexander is 
propheſied of, and called (7) Ships that 
ſhould come from Kittim; and Perſeus the 
King of Macedon, who was conquered by 
the Romans, is called, the King of the Kit- 
time (g); and the Macedonian, or Greek 
Shipping, which brought the Roman Em- 


baſſadors to Eg ypt, are called the Ships of 


Kittim („). Bochart (i) thinks that the 


— 
—„— 


(a) Iſaiah xxiii. 6. (6) Ezekiel xxvii. 12. (c) Iſtiah xxi. 
X 14. Aud the Heathen Writers repreſent the Cilicians as the 
ancient Maſters of the Seas. See Strab. l. 1 4. & Solin. 41. 

(4) Iſaiah xxiii. 1. (e) 1 Maccab. i. 1. (f) Numb. xxiv. 24. 
(g) 1 Maccab. viii. 5. (%) Dan. xi. 30. (i) Bochart would ren- 
der the Iſles of Kittim (Ezek. xxvii. 6.) Iſles of Italy, but it is more 
probably render d. Iſles of Greece, or Macedon. i. e. Iſles near Ma- 


cedan, in th ean Sta. 
— Ships 


"FF 
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1 here ſpoken of were Ships of Itah) 
and from this Text, and another or two, 11 
which he evidently miſtakes the true ind 
Meaning of, he would infer the Land of ane 
Kittim to be Italy: But if we con. the 
der the Words of Daniel (a), we ſhall fid at 
the Meaning of them to be this; that at bis 
the Time appointed, the King of the h. 
North, z. e. (6) Antiochus, ſhould return Mb W. 
and come toward the South, z. e. toward; Wh 28 
Egypt; but it ſhould not be as the for. ba, 
mer, or as the latter, z. e. his coming 


ſhould not be ſucceſsful, as it had once di 
before been, and as it was again after- te 
wards; for the Ships of Kittim ſhould Wh © 
come againſt him; the Roman Embaſſa. Wh © 
dors in Ships of or from Macedonia ſhould 
come againſt him, and oblige him to re- of 
turn home without ravaging or ſeizing up- © 
on Egypt. And tis (c) remarkable, that the {Wh # 
Circumſtances of C. Popiliuss Voyage, b. 
who was the Roman Embaſſador here ſpo- WM " 
ken of, do give a Reaſon for calling the N 
Ships he ſailed in, Ships of or from K't- 1 
tim, or Macedonia; for his Voyage from f 
Rome was in this manner: He fail'd into 1 
the gear Sea, and deſigned before his Y 
Embaſſy to have gone to Macedonia, where 
the Conſul was then engaged in War with 
Perſeus; but the Enemy having ſome a 
(a) Dan. xi, 29, 30. (6) See Dean Pridegux's Connection. 1 


(e) See Livy. 


ſmall 


if they uſually ſail d ro them. 
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ſmall Veſſels cruizing in thoſe Seas, he was 


| induced for his Safety to put in at Delos, 


and ſent his Ships with ſome Meſſage to 
the Conſul in Macedonia. He intended 
at firſt not to have waited the Return of 


his Ships, but to have purſued his Embaſ- 


ſy, by the Aſſiſtance of the Athenians, 
who turniſhed him with Ships for the Voy- 


| age ; but before he ſer Sail, his Ships came 


back again, and brought News of Ami- 


| lius's Conqueſt of Macedon ; upon this he 


diſmiſs'd the Athenian Ships, and ſet Sail 
towards Eg ypr. And thus the Ships that 
carried him to the finiſhing this Embaſly, 
came from Kittim, or Macedonia. 

Eliſba is thought to have planted ſome 
of the Cyclades in the Agean Sea, for the 
Cyclades are called by his Name, by Eze- 
kiel (a). Blue and Purple are ſaid to be 
brought to Tyre, from the Iſles of Eliſha. 
In After-ages the beſt Blue and Purple 
were of the Hrian Dye, but in the earlier 
Times it was brought to Tyre to be ſold, 
from the Cyclades; and agreeably hereto, 
ſeveral Authors, both Poets and Proſe- 
Writers, ſpeak of a Dye for Purple found 


Pe IT 


— 


(a) Ezek. xxvii. 7. Homer, Iliad. g. mention: the Carians 
and Mxonians as the ancient Dyers in Purple; and perhaps 
here the Family of Eliſha might be firſt ſettled. Caria and Mæ- 
onia are two Countries on the Coaſts of Alia, near the AÆgean 
Sea, The Ancients often called ſuch Countries, Iſles, as bordered 
nen the Sea, tho they were really part of the Continint, eſpecially 


in 
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in the Grecian Seas, and particularly among 
the Cyclades (a). 

Javan is thought to have planted 
Greece; the LXX were of this Mind, and 
conſtantly tranſlate the Hebrew Word 754. 
van, into Ex, or Greece. And the Pro- 

het Ezekiel repreſents the Inhabitants of 

avan to be conſiderable Dealers or Tra. 
ders in Perſons of Men (6). And this 4. 
grees very remarkably with the Heathen 
Accounts of Greece; for the generality of 
Writers ſpeak of the moſt elegant and belt 
Slaves as coming out of the ſeveral Coun- 
tries of Greece. Heliodorus (c) mentions 
two Ionian Servants ſent as Preſents to 
T heagenes and Chariclea. And in another 
Place (4) makes Cybele's Cup-bearer to be 
a Laſs of Jonia. lian (e) ſuppoſes the 
Cauſe of Darius's making War upon the 
Greeks, to be his Wife Atofſa's Deſire to 
have ſome Grecian Maidens to attend her, 
And Herodotus reports the ſame Fact (J), 
and adds, that ſhe perſuaded her Hus- 
band to turn his Arms from the Scythians 
upon the Greeks, in order to get her ſome 
Servants out of ſome particular Parts of 
Greece, where ſhe heard there were very 
famous ones. Claudian alludes to this Re- 


— 


(a) Plin. 1.9. c. 36. Pauſan. in Laconicis. id. in Phocicis. 
Horar. lib. 2. od. 18. Stat. I. 1. Syly. 2. Juvenal. Satyr. 8. Hort. 
lib. 4. od. 13. Vitruv. I. 7. c. 13. (5) Ezek. xxvii. 13. 

(c) Heliodor. |, 7. (d) Id. l. 8. (e) lian. de Animal. 
1 J) Herodot. in Thalia. 


queſt 
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» aqueſt of Atoſſa (a). And Martial many 
1 (6) times ſpeaks in commendation of the 
d Greek Slaves. 

1 WW /14dat was very probably the Father of 
the Medes; for the Medes are always called 
by this Name (c). 

Tiras was the Father (d) of the Thra- 
CHAN, 

Riphath ſettled near the Borders of 
Paphlagonia. 

here Dodanim ſettled is very uncer- 
tain, His Name is alſo wrote (e) Rhoda- 
nim. And it is thought he planted Rhodes ; 
tho the Arguments to ſupport this Opinion 
are very ſlender. 

Hem was the ſecond Son of Noah. Mo- 
er has told us / how long he lived, and 
when he died; ſo that 8 he lived 
amongſt ſome of theſe Nations. It is no 
where ſaid where he lived; but ſome (s) 


Writers have imagined him to be Melchi 


edec, the King of Salem, to whom Abra- 


indeed alive at that time (5), and lived 


es ——_— — — 8 


of (a) Claudian, lib. 2. in Eutrop. (6) Epig. I. 4. 66. & l. 7. 

Fig. 79. (c) Dan. v. 28. chap. vi. ver. 8, 12, 15. chap. viii. 
* ir, 20. and Eſther i. 3, 14, 18, 19. chap. x. ver. 2. (4) Abrah. 
C- Lacuth, in lib. Jachuſin f. 145. Joſeph, Antiq. I. 1. c. 7. Euſeb. in 


Chron, Euſtath, in Hexaem. & al. (e) 1 Chron. i. 

) Gen. xi. (g) Targ. Jonathan & Targ. Hieroſolym. & 
Midras Agada quam citat R. Selomo. & Cabbaliſtæ in Baal- 
batturim, (h) For Shem, who lived to be Goo Years old, lived 
ij Years after the Death of Sarah, and till Abraham was 151 
Tear; old. 


many 


ban paid Tythes, Gen. xiv. 20. Shem was 
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Pha xad, Lud, Aram. 


Tract of Ground; but it ſeems as it he 
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many Years after; but there is no Proc 
of his being King of Salem. It is not like. 
ly he ſhould reign King over the Children 
of Ham. And Abraham's Tythes were 
not paid to Sem the Anceſtor and He 
of Abraham's Family, but (according tg 
Heb. vii. 6.) to one of a different and d. 
{tint Family; to one that was (ſays the 
Sacred Writer) 0 un yerexroyBurrO. by 
«uToy, not of their Deſcent or Genealogy 
The Sons of Hem were Elam, Aſhur, A. 


Elam led his Aſſociates into Per/ia, and 
became the Planter of that Country; and 
agreeably hereto the Perſians are con- 
ſtantly called in Scripture (3) Elamites, 
Elam could at firſt people but a ſmall 


fixed himſelf near the Place where the 
Kings of Per ſia afterwards had their Re- 
ſidence; for when the Empire, which be. 
gan at Elam, came to be extended over 
other Countries, and to take a new Name, 
and to be divided into many Provinces, 
the Head-Province retained the Name of 
Elam; thus the Palace of Su, or Shan, 
was in the Province of Elam (b). 

Aſhur for ſome time lived under Nin. 
rod, in the Land of S$hinaar ; but after- 
wards removed with his Company into 


— 


= — —— rt 
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(a) Iſiab xi. 2. Jerem. xxv. 25. Acts ii. 9. & in al oc. 


(6) Den. vii. 2. 
7 Aris 
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Aria, and built in time ſome Cities 
there, Nine veh, Rehoboth, Calah, and Re- 
ſen (a). 

Arphaxad lived at Ur of the Chaldees, 
which (according to St. rephen (b), who 
ſuppoſed Abraham to live in Meſupotamia, 
before he lived at Haran) was near to Hi-— 
naar and Aſſyria; but over the Rivers, ſo 
as to be in Meſopotamia. Eber, the 
Grandſon of Arphaxad, had two Sons, 
Peleg and fockran. Peleg was born about 
the time ot the Confuſion (c); and when 
Jocktan came to be of Years to head a 
Company, he led away Part of this Fa- 
mily to ſeek a new Habitation. Focktar 
had thirteen Sons (4), Alinodad, Sheleph, 
Hazarmeveh, Jerah, Hadoram, Ozal, 
Dicklah, Obal, Abimacl, Sheba, Ophir, 
Havilah, fobab. Theſe and their Fami- 
lies ſpread, in time, from Mount Meſha to 
Mount S$ephar, two Mountains in the Haft 
(e). There were Nations in Idi. which 
took the Names of ſome of theilc Hons of 
focktan; namely, Oyhir, whither J9/0- 
mon ſent for Gold; and /{avz:tah, on the 
Bank of the River Ganges; and the Sa- 
beans mentioned by Diouyſius in his Pe- 
riegeſts, And ſome Writers have 1magin- 
ed, that HH ha, Hawilah, and Ophir, in- 
habited India, but it is much more pro- 


ms 


— — 


(a) Gen. x. 11, 12. (6) Acts vü. 2. (c) Gen. x. 25. 
(d) Ver. 26---- 29. (e) Ver. 30. 
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bable that, as the Sons of Zocktan ſpread 
from Meſha to Sephar, ſo their Deſcen- 
dants might in time, in After-ages, People 
the Countries from Jephar, until they 
reached to Ganges, and ipread over into 
India; and the Countries there planted 
might be called by the Names of the An- 
ceſtors of thoſe who planted them; tho 
the Perſons whoſe Names they were called 
by, never lived in them. 

The other Branch of Arphaxad's Fami. 
mily continued at Vr for three Genera. 
tions. In the Days of Terah the Father 
of Abraham, the Chaldeans expelled them 
their Country, becauſe they would not 
worſhip their Gods (a). Upon this they 
removed over Meſopotamia to Haran (6), 
and here they continued until Terah died; 
and then Abraham, and Lot, and all that 
belonged to them, left the reſt of their 
Brethren at Haran, and travelled into Ca- 
naan (c). 

Lud is generally ſuppoſed to be the Fa- 
ther of the Lydiaus in Leſſer Aſia. 

Aram. The Name Aram is conitantly in 
Scripture, the Name of Hria; thus Nas- 
mau the Syrian is called the Aramean (4); 
thus the Hrian Language is called the 
Aramean (e); and the Syrians are called 
by this Name in all Places of Scripture 


(a) ſud th. v. 8. (b) Gen. xi. 31. (e] Gen, xii. 5. 
40 2 Kings v. 20. (e) Ezra iv. 7. and Hatah xxx 1t- 
where- 
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where-ever they are mentioned (a). And 
they were known by this Name to the 
Ancient Heathen Writers. He ia, ſays 
Euſebius from Joſephus, was called Aram, 
until in After- ages it took another Name 
from one Hruc. And Strabo expreily 
ſays, that the People we now call Syrar:s, 
were anciently called by the Syrians A. 
ramenians, and Arameans. And agreea- 
bly hereto the adjoining Countries, into 
which the Poſterity of Aram might ſpread, 
took the Name of Aram, only with ſome 
other additional Name joined to it. Thus 
Armenia the Leſs came to be called Aram- 
niuni, or the little Aram. Meſopotamia 
was named Padan-Aram, or the Field of 
Aram; and ſometimes Aram-Naharam, 
or Aram of the Rivers. And we find Re- 
thuet and Laban (C), the Sons of Naht, 
the Deſcendant of Arphaxad, and not of 
Aram, are called Syrians, or Arameans, 
from their coming to live in this Country. 
ln what particular Part of Syria, Aran 
ſettled himſelf, is uncertain ; nor have we 
any Reaſons to imagine that his Sons Hul, 
Meſh, or Gether, ever ſeparated from him. 
Nor is it certain that the Land of O, 
which the Prophet Jeremiah (c) makes 
Part of the Land of Edom, and which 


— 


8 * 8 


a) See 2 Sam. viii, 5. & x, 6. 1 Kings xx 29. 2 Kings v. 2. 
1 Chron, xix. 10. & in mille al, loc. (6) Gen. xxv. 20. 
(% Lam. iv. 21. 
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was the Land in which 7 lived, ſeateg 
near the Iſingelites and Sabeans who rob. 
bed him, had its Name from *Uz the Son 
of Aram. 

Ham was the youngeſt Son of Noah, I 
is thought that he was at the Confulion of 
Babel; and that after Mankind was dil. 
perſed, he lived in Canaan, ſays Jur ien (a), 
and was King of Salem; or, ſay other ri. 
ters, he went into Egypr. Both theſe 0. 

inions are at beſt uncertain. The Rex 
"ms for the Larter, that Eg yt is often 
called the Land of Ham (5), and that 
Ham, or Jupiter Ammon, was there wor 
ſhipp'd, are not concluſive Arguments that 
Ham himſelf ever lived there. The Del. 
cendants of Ham might call the Land of 
Egypt, when they came to dwell in it, af- 
ter the Name of their Anccſtor, in re- 
membrance of him; as the Children of 
Terah called the Country they travelled 
into, when they left Ur, by the Name of 
Haran (c). Haran himſelf died in Ur (4) 
of the Chaldees, the Land of his Nativi- 
ty; and perhaps his being dead cccaſion d 
his Kindred to call the Part of Meſopota- 
mia Where they ſettled, the Land of Hs 
ran, in remembrance of him. In like 
manner the Deſcendants of Ham, whe! 
they came to look back to their Anceſtors, 


1 


— ot — — gr, pany 


„ „ m—=—_ -» wad Wea — 


(a) Critical Hiſt. (4) Pſ. cv. 23, 27. Pſ. Ixxvili. 51, &c. 
(c) Gen. xi. 31. (d) Ibid, ver. 28. 
and 
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and to pay Honours to the Memory of 
| ſuch of them as had been of old famous 
in their Generations, might place their 
great Anceſtor Ham at the Head of their 
Deities, tho' he had never lived amongſt 
| them. The Sons of Ham were Caſh, Mi- 
zraim, Phul, and Canaan. 

Cuſh does not appear to have bcen a 
Leader or a Governor of any particular 
Company. He had ſo much Reſpect paid 
him, as to have a Country call'd by his 
Name, the Land of Cu; but its Situation 
was where his Son Nimrod borc Rule; 


for the Land of Cuſh was at firſt within 


the Compals of the River CHD; for that 
River, ſays Moſes (a), compaſſed the whole 


Land of Cu/h. Perhaps ſomewhere here- 


abouts Cuſh lived and died (0), honoured 
by his Sons, who were fond of calling 
their Countries after his Name ; for we 
find the Name Cuſh, tho' at firſt confi- 
ned to a ſmall Tract of Ground, was in 
time made the Name of ſeveral Countries. 
The Children of Cuſh ſpread in time into 
the ſeveral Parts of Arabia, over the Bor- 
ders of the Land of Edom, into Arabia 
Felix, up to Midian and Egypt; and we 


— 


(a) Gen. ii. 13. (4) According to the Perſian a Arabian Tra- 
ditions, Cuſh lived at Erac, one of his Son Nimro , Cities. Cuſh 
(is eſt Cutha) fuit Rex Territorii Babel & refideb-: in Erac, Ta- 
bari. in cap. de morte Sarz. apud Hyde de Rei. vet. Perl. p. +9. 
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find Inſtances in Scripture of all theſe 
Countries being called by the Name of 
the Land of Cuſh. 

I may here take Notice of a very prof; 
Miſtake, which runs thro' our Engl 
Tranſlation of the Bible. We conltant] 
render the Land of Cuſh, the Land of . 
thiopia; but there is not any one Place in 
Scripture, where the Land of Cuſh ſhould 
be ſo rendered. By the Land of Cuſh i; 
always meant ſome Part of Arabia; for 
there are ſome Texts which cannot poſſi. 
bly have any Meaning, if we render Cu, 
Ethiopia: But the Senſe of all 1s clear and 
caly, if we tranſlate it Arabia. U hus for 
Inſtance, Ezekzet (a) propheſying of 1 
Deſolation, which God would bring upon 
all Eg ypr, ſays, that it ſhould be utterly 
waſte and deſolate, from the Tower of H- 
ene even unto the Border of Cuſh. Now the 
Tower of Syene {ſtood upon the Borders 
of Egypt, next to Ethiopia; Cuſb, there- 
fore, muſt be the oppoſite Country on thc 
other Side of Egypr, for this only can 
make the Prophet intelligible, who mcant 
| from one Side of Egyyt to the other, 
g Hene and Ethiopia join, and are contigu- 
# ous, and therefore, from Syene to Ethic 
„ pia, are Words of no Meaning, or at 
moſt can be no Deſcription of Eg. 


— — 


(a) Ezek. x ix. 10. 


but 
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but muſt be an evident Blunder and Mi- 
ſake of our Tranſlators (a). And as this 
articular Paſſage does clearly evidence 
Arabia to be the Land of Cub, ſo all o- 
ther Places accord very well to this In- 
terpretation. We are told (4)that the A. 
rahitans near the Cuſhites join'd with the 
Philiſtius againſt Zehoram. Now if theſe 
Cuſhites are the Ethiopians, Ethiopia be- 
ing ſituate on the other Side of Eg ypr, 
no Arabiaus could poſſibly live near them. 
The Cuſbites therefore here ſpoken of, 
are the Inhabitants of Arabia-Helix, where 
Dedan and Sheba, Deſcendants of Ch, 
fixed themſelves; and the Arabians bor- 
dering upon them, who joined with the 
Philiſtins, were the Edomites who had 
revolted lately from 7ehoram, and who 
lay between the Philiſtius and theſe Cuſbh- 
ites. So again, when Sennacherib King of 
Mria was laying Siege to L:16bnah, upon 
hearing that Tirhabah a King of Cuſh (c) 
came out againſt him, he ſent a threatning 
Meſſage to Hezekiah, and prepared to 
meet this new Enemy. Our Tranſlation 


a) A very learned Writer would correct this Miſlake in the fol- 
lImins manner. The Hebrew Word Migdol (he ſays) which is tranſ- 
late! Tower, is the Name of the City Magdolum, which was at 
the Entrance of Egypt from Paleſtine; and Siene was at the other 
End, and upon the Borders of Ethiopia; but this Correction. I think, 
cannot he admitted, for the Hebrew Words are not ND e ee, 
from Migdol to Sevenneh -.- but U 5121-79) MID 770 
i.e, from Migdol Seveneh, or of Seveneh, even to the Border of 
Culh, (6) 2 Caron. ii. 16. (% 2 Kings xix. 9. 


M 4 makes 
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makes Tirhakah a King of Ethiopia; hy: 
how unlikely is it, that a King living on 
the other Side of gt ſhould croſs al 
that Country, and march an Army four or 
five hundred Miles to aſſiſt the Jews ? the 
Scat of the War lies too diſtant for the 
King of Ethiopia to be ſo ſuddenly eng. 
ged in it. Some neighbouring Prince, 
whoſe Country bordered upon the N- 
tions attack'd by Sennacherib, might think 
it adviſeable to raiſe an Army on his Back, 
to check his Conqueſts, leſt himiclt in 
time ſhould ſuffer from him: And ſuch 
a ncighbouring Prince was this King of 
Cuſh, a King of Arabia, whoſe Country 
lay ncar to Erion-Geber, and not far from 
the Borders of Judea. The learned 
Dr. Prideaux (a) makes Tirhakah an V. 
7hiopian, Kinſman to the King of Egypt; 
and to make it probable that the Ethiopia 
might be concerned in the War, he ima 
gines Tirbakab's Army to march againſt 
S$ennacherib, when he was beſieging Te- 
lilſium, a City of Egypt. But this ſeems 
contrary to the Hittory (6). Sennacherib 
had been warring againſt Lachiſh, and was 
at Libnah when the Rumour of Tirba- 
labs Expedition reach'd him. Sennache- 
rib's War with Egypt was over before 
this, and he had done to Egypt all that 
his Heart could deſire; had over-run the 


_— 


(2) Cen, Vol, 1, Book 1. (6) See 2 King. xix. 
Country, 
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bu: country, carried away Captive all the In- 
on MWhabitants of No- Ammon, a great and ſtrong 
5 al MiCity of Egypt, according to what the 
r or WProphet {/azab had foretold (a), and the 
the WProphet Nahum obſerved (C) to the Ni- 
the ¶ „vites. That Sennacherib's Conqueſt of 
184 N £927 was over before he came to La- 
ce, chi and Libnah, is evident, if we conſider 
V- that after this he undertook no Expedi- 
ink non. Upon hearing the Rumour of Tir— 
ck, N batab, he decamped ; and ſoon after God 
in Went the Blaſt upon him (c), and deſtroy'd 
uch WH his Army; and then he was obliged to re- 
of turn home to his own Land, and was there, 
try ¶ ſome time after, murdered. And agrce- 
on W:bly hereto, Rabſhekah repreſents the King 
ed of Egyyt but as a bruiſed Reed (4); but 
E. Reed in his greateſt Strength, eaſy to be 


broken by the King of Afjyria; and 4 
bruiſed Reed, already brought into a very 
t{treled Condition, by the Victories his 
Maſter had obtained over him. 7o/ephns 
e) mentions this T zrhakah by the Name of 
Tharfices, and ſuppoſes him to aſliſt E- 
eypt, and not the Jews, and to march his 
Army when Sennacherib was engaged at 
Peluſſum : But this is one Inſtance where 
Joſephus did not copy carefully from the 
dacred Pages. He was mil led in this Par- 
ticular by Herodotus, whom he quotes in 


— 
Me 


(a) Tſaiah xx. 4. (4) Nahum iii 8. (c) 2 Kings xix. 7. 
(d) 2 Kings xviii. 21, (e) Joſeph. Antiquit, I. 10. c. 1. hi 
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his Relation of this Story; however the 
Deſcription which 7o/ephns gives of Ju 
hakah's March thro' the Dejart of Ara, 

into the Territories of the King of 4, 
ria, ſhews evidently that he was a King gf 
Arabia, and not of Ethiopia. The King 
of Cuſh, therefore, was a King of Arabig 
I may add further, that F gt is detcribeq 
to lye beyond the Rivers of Cu⁰L½ (a); now 
if Cuſh ſignifies Ethiopia, Eihiopia might 
poſſibly be ſaid to lye beyond the River 
of Egypt, but Egypt cannot poilibly he 


deſcribed to lye beyond the Rivers of K. ' 
thiopia : But Cufh here ſignifies Arabia; Wir, 
and the Rivers of Arabia, beyond which Me 
Egypt is laid to lye, are that which runs Nec 
into the Lake 92rbonzs, commonly called Hr 
the River of Egyyt; and the River Sh, Wl * 
mentioned 7h. xiii. 3. Again (6), ve 
are told that Miriam and Aaron ſ[pake 4. Wn; 
gainſt Moſes, becauſe of the Cuſhitc . 
man whom be had married, for he had mar- Wc: 
ried a Cuſhite Woman. We mult not WMC 
here render Cuſhite, Ethiopian, as our Eu. 
gliſh Tranſlators do; for Moſes never HR. 
marricd one of that Country; rather the Wh}; 
 Ciuſhite Woman was Zipporab the Are WC: 
61a, the Daughter of Jethro the Prieſt of We: 
Midiau (c). I might bring ſeveral other to 
Paſſages of Scripture, to prove the Land hh: 
of Caſh to be ſome or other of the Parts e. 


— —„— 


: (a) Iiaiah xviii. 1, (% Numb. xii. r. (c) Exod. ii. 21. ; 
cf 
+ 
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Arabia, where the Deſcendants of C 


Tir. Need. In the later Writings of the Scri— 
abi, Wrcures, the Name of Cuſh is given only to 
. e Parts remote and diſtant from Baby- 
g of; the Reaſon whereof was probably 
no is: When the Babylonian Empire came 
200 o flouriſh, the Parts near to Babylon acqui- 


ed new Names, and loſt their old ones in 
he great Turns and Revolutions of the 


igt Empire; but the Changes of Names and 
Vers Wlaces near Babylon, not affecting the 
be Countries that lay at a Diſtance, the Pro- 
. oets in After- ages might properly enough 
bi; ire theſe the Name of Cu/h, long after 
dich Nine Places, near to which Cuſh firſt ſet- 


led, had loſt all Name and Remembrance 
y him. 


hor, The Sons of Cuſh were Seba, Hawilah, 
We alta, Raama, Sabtecha, Sheba, Dedan, 
' 6 Wand Nimrod. 

2 Nimrod reign'd King at Babel, and built 
round him ſeveral Citics, Erec, Achad, and 
not MCbalne (a). | 
Eu. Havilah lived within the Branch of the 


River Piſon, which ran out of the Eu— 
rates into the Bay of Perſia; for the 
Country of the Iſhmaelites, which exten- 
ded it ſelf from Egypt in a direct Line 
towards Babylonia, or Shinaar. is deſcri- 
bed to lye from Shar which is before E- 
Get, to Hatilah (C). 


— 


(a) Gen. x, 10. (9) Chap. xxv. 10. 


Seba, 
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Seba, Sabta, Raamah, Sabtecha, and 
their Deſcendants and Aſſociates, people 
Arabia Felix, There are but {lender 
Proofs of the particular Places where K. 
ba, Sabta, and Sabtecha firſt ſettled, Pliny 
ſays, the Jabeans, Inhabitants of Arahiy, 
famous for their Spicery, are a Number of 
Nations which reach from Sea to Sea, 
z. e. from the Per ſian Gulph to the Red. 
Sea. It is probable they entered the 
Country near Hawzilah and Shinaar, and 
their firſt little Companies took different 
Paths in it; and whilſt they were Infant 
Nations, they might live diſtin& and ſepa- 
rate from one another; Time and En- 
creaſe made them ſufhcient to fill and re- 
pleniſh it, and fo to mingle with and unite 
to one another. 

Raama, and his two Sons Sheba and 
Dedan, peopled the Parts adjacent to the 
Red-Sea. Sheba lived on the Borders of 
the Land of Midian; and hence it hap- 
pen'd, that in After-ages a Queen of this 
Country, hearing of the Renown of King 
Solomon, probably from his famous Ship- 
ping at EZgion-Geber, on the Borders ol 
her Kingdom, went to viſit him (a). Ra. 
ama was near to Sheba, for they are men. 
tioned as joint Traders to Tyre in Spicer), 
the noted Product of thoſe Countries (6). 
Dedan fixt on the Borders of the Land 


(a) 1 Kings x, (6) Ezek, xxvii. 22. 


— 


— ac—_ 
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of Edom ; for Ezekiel propheſying of the 
Land of Edom, and the Parts adjacent, 
joins Dedan to it (a). 

M:zraim was ſecond Son of Ham. His 
Deſcendants were Ludim, Ananim, Leha- 
hin, Naphtuhim, Pathruſim, Caſluhim, Phi- 
liſtim, Caphtorim. 

Migraim became King of Egypt, 
which after his Death was divided into 
three Kingdoms, by three of his Sons. 
His Sons Names that ſettled here were 
Ananim, who was King of Tauis, or low- 
er Egypt, called afterwards Delta. Naph- 
tuhim, who was King of Naph, Memphis, 
or Upper Egypt; and Pathruſim, who 
ſet up the Kingdom of Pathros, or Thebes, 
in T hebazs. 

Ludim and Lehabim peopled L1bya. 
The Prophet Ezekzel (5) ſpeaking of the 
Libyans, whom he calls by their original 
Name Lud, calls them a mingled People; 
perhaps hinting their Riſe from two Ori- 
finals; Libya ſeems rather derived from 
Lehabim, than Ludim, but we rarely find 
them called otherwite than Lud; they 
are, I think, once named from Lehabim. 
2 Chron. xii. 1. People came out of Et, 
the Lubims. 

Caſluhim, another Son of Mizraim, fix- 
ed himſelf at Caſhiotis, in the Entrance of 
Eg ypr from Paleſtine. He had two Sons, 


— 


(a) Ezck, xxy, 13. (6) Chap. xxx. 5. Phi- 
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Philiſtim, and Caphtorim. Caphtor im ſuc. 
ceeded him at Caſhiorzs, Philiſtim plant. 
ed the Country of the Philiſtins, between 
the Borders of Canaan and the Mediter. 
ranean-Sea. Caſhiotis was called Caphyyy 
from Caphtorim, the ſecond Prince of jt: 
And the Philiſtins are ſaid to have been 
of Caphtor (a), becauſe the Place of their 
Parent Caſluhim was ſo called. 

Phut was the third Son of Ham. He 
was, [ believe, planted ſomewhere in 4. 
rabia, near to Cuſh, not far from HHinaar, 
probably in the Land of Hav/ah; for the 
Prophet Ezekzel, as the Northern Ene. 
mies of the 7ews were put together, ſo 
alſo joins thoſe that were to come from 
Babylon (b), and makes them to be Perſjz, 
Cuſh, and Phut. Some Writers have i. 
magined Phut to have planted Mauritania, 
but how then could he be Neighbour to 
Cuſh or Perſia? The Prophet Jeremial, 
ſpeaking of tome Nations that ſhould over- 
run Egypt, calls them Cuſb, Lud, and 
Phut (c). Now the Nations which fult!- 
led this Prophecy, were 1. Nebuchadnez- 
Zar with his Army of Cuſbites and Del- 
ſcendants of Phut, who were both then 
ſubject to the Babyloniau Empire, greatly 
ravaged and laid waſte the Land; and 
when he had executed his Mind, then (% 


n 
* 


(a) Amos ix. 7. (6) Ezek. xxxviii. 5. (c) Jerem. 2. 9. 
(4) Prideaux Connect. Bock 2. Herodot. J. 2. 
| Apries 
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Aries with ſome Forces out of Libya, 
killed the King of Zg ypr, and finiſhed the 
Deſolation. Agreeably therefore to what 
was before ſaid, the Babylonians are called 
Cuſh and Phut, the Deſcendants of Cuſh 
and Phut being Part of their Army, 
and Aprzes and his Libyan Army are the 
Men of Lud. 

The fourth Son of Ham was Canaan. 
His Sons were Jrdon, Heth, Jebuſt, E- 
mort, Girgaſi, Hivi, Arki, Sint, Arvadi, 
Zemari, Hamathi: Theſe peopled the 
Land of Canaan (a). 

Hidon fix'd in Phænicia, one of whole 

chief Towns was called by his Name. 
Arvad was Neighbour to Sidon (6). 
Heth lived near Gerar towards Egyyt (c). 
Where the other Sons of Canaan ſet- 
tled in this Country, cannot be determined 
with any Certainty and Exactneſs; only 
we muſt place them ſomewhere between 
Hon, and Gerar, and Admah, and Ze- 
bum, and Laſhah, for theſe Places were 
the Boundaries of their Land, according 
to Moſes (d). 

This is the Subſtance of what is offer- 
ed by the beſt Writers, about the firſt 
dettlements after the Diſperſion of Man- 
kind, We muſt not pretend to affirm it 
n every Tittle true; but the Reader will 


i 


(a) Gen, x. 18. (6) Ezek. xxvii. 8, (c) 2 Kings vii. 6. 
(4% Gen. x, 19. 


obſerve 
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has the ſame Tendency to prove this, 
that the ſeveral Parts of the World, ex- 
cept thoſe only where we have ſuppoſed 
Noah to ſettle, and the Plantations pro- 
ceeding from them, were inhabited, and 
the Inhabitants of them cultivated the Uſe 
of Letters, and other Arts, ſooner or la- 
ter, in ſuch a Proportion of Jime as an- 
ſwers to their Diſtance from the Place 
which Mo/es calls the Land of Shz- 
naar. On the other hand, there are no 
broken Stories, nor Pieces of Antiqui- 
ty, in all the Monuments of Learning, 
Sacred or Prophane, that either are, or 
are ſaid ever to have been in the World, 
which do make it ſeem probable, that 
1 were firſt ſeated in any other 
lace. 

The Account of the Diviſion of the 
Earth, given us in the Chronicon of Eu- 
ſebius, is founded upon the Suppoſition 
that Noah, ſome time before his Death, 
lat down by Divine Appointment, and 
parted the World amongſt his three Chil- 
dren, ordering what Regions the De- 
ſcendants of each of them ſhould inha- 
bit; but this being a mere Fiction, no 
preat Regard can be had to it. Noah 
never came into theſe Parts of the World 
at all, as has been obſerved already from 
ſeveral very probable Arguments for his 
ſettling in a far diſtant Place, and will 
de further evidenced hereafter, when J 
Vor. I. N come 
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come to conſider the Maxims and Polit 
upon which Kingdoms were founded ir 
the Eaſtern Parts, very different fron 
thoſe which the Travellers from Hinad 
adhered to, in their Appointments 0 
Kings and Governors. 
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FER the Separation of Man. 
2 WH kind, Nimrod became the Head 
of thoſe which remained at i- 
naar. Nimrod was a (a) mighty | 
Hunter before the Lord. He 
taught the People to make up Companies, 
and to chaſe and kill the wild Beaſts a- 
bounding in thoſe Parts; and from his | F 
gathering them together, and exerciſing 
them in Bands for this Purpoſe, he by de- 
prees led them on to a ſocial Defence of 


— 


(a) Gen. x, 9. 


N 2 


One 
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one another, and laid the (2) Foundations 
of his Authority and Dominion. His 
Kingdom began at Babe/; and in time, 
as his People multiplied, he extended it 
further: Perhaps he found it inconvenient 
to have too large a Number dwell toge- 
ther; a populous City would not be ſo ea- 
ſily influenced, as a ſmall Neighbourhood; 
for we cannot imagine the firſt Kings to 
be able, either to make, or execute Laws 
with that Strictneſs and Rigour, which i 
neceſſary in a Body of Men ſo large, as to 
afford numerous Offenders ; and for this 
Reaſon it ſeems to have been a prudent 
Inſtitution of Nimrod, when his City Ba- 
bel began to be too populous to be regulz- 
ted by his Inſpection, and governed by his 
Influence, to lay the Foundations of other 
Cities, Erec, Achad, and Calne. By this 
means he diſpoſed of Numbers of his Peo- 
ple, and put them under the Directions of 
ſuch proper Deputies as he might appoint 
over them; or perhaps, they, with (6) his 
Conſent, might chuſe for themſelves. And 
thus by Steps and Degrees, he brought 
their Minds to a Senſe of Government; 
until the Uſe of it came to be experienc'd, 
and thereby the Force and Power of Laws 


— 


(a) In this manner the Perſians fitted their Kings fer Hur, and 


for Government, by Hunting. See Xenoph. Cyropæd. |. 1. 


(5) Cuſh, the Father of Nimrod, is thought to have been Gover- 
nor at Erec. Hyde. Rel. vet. Perl. p. 40. 
ſettled 
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ſettled and confirmed. Many of the Fa- 
thers, and ſome later Writers after them, 
repreſent Nimrod as a moſt wicked and 
inſolent Tyrant; and St. Auſtin in parti- 
cular ſays he was a mighty Hunter ; not 
as we tranſlate it, before, or in the Pre- 
ſence of the Lord, but agaznf? the Lord. 
t is very likely that Nimrod exerciſed his 
Companions into ſome ſort of Skill in 
War; and having a mind to ſet down 
with them at Shznaar, he obliged his Bre- 
thren that would nor come into his Socie- 
ty, to remove, and provide for themſelves 
other Habitations; and this might cauſe 
them to go away with ill Notions of him, 
and occaſion them to ſpread amongſt their 
Deſcendants the worſt Accounts they 
could give of his Hunting, by which they 
were thus chaſed from their firſt Dwel- 
lings. However, we do not find he wa- 
ged any Wars to enlarge his Empire. Ni- 
ms, according to 7uſtin, was the firſt 
that uſed an Army with this View. 
Nimrod's Government was extended no 
farther than the Neceſlities or Conveni- 
ences of his People required. His 
Country was probably no more than 
the Province of Babylonia. He began 
his Reign Anno Mundi 1757, and tis 
thought he reign'd about 148 Years, and 
fo died Anno Mundi 1905. ” 


N 3 Some 
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Some time in Nimrod's Reign (a), A. 
ſhur, one of the Deicendants of Shem, led 
a Number of Men from Babel; they tra- 
velled under his Conduct up the T zgris, 
and ſettled in Aſſyria, and laid the firſt 
Foundations of Nimeveh. Aſhur govern. 
ed them as Nimrod did the Babylonian, 
and as they encreaſed, diſperſed them in 
the Country, and ſet them to build ſome 
little adj cent Cities, Rehoboth, Reſen, and 
Cala. | 

Belus ſucceeded Nimrod, and was the 
ſecond King of Babylon. We are not 
told of what Familyhe was; and perhaps 
he was not at all a-kin to his Predeceſſor. 
Nimrod himſelf was no way by Birth in- 
titied to be King of Shmaar; nor have 
we any reaſon to imagine, that Mankind, 
when they firſt formed larger Socicties 
than thoſe of Families, were directed by 
any thing in the Choice of their Kings, 
but the Expectation of ſome publick 
Good to be promoted by them. The firſt 
Civil Polity was that of Kings, according 
to Juſtin ; and the Perſons advanced 
to that Dignity, were promoted to it not 


— 


(a) Gen. x. 11. Joſeph. (6) Juſtin. J. 1. c. 1. and Diodorus 
Siculus was of the ſame Opinion: his Words are, A, Y Tv e- 
A martÞidoax Tas Bα ue ph THIS KY overs To! 
t Cc, dN Tois WAGES X perytse Te , wi 
VETEOW, ET TEIOKLAANEAvAY TeV hyYrounawv Tas 69" £4UTHY 
Pactngs T1179 xorly wipytoiar, 67% % 1aT' anFHAY 
ev eg lee arayenpals £Tw aepnrunzyror, Diodor. Sic. 
Hiſt. I. 1. p. 28. 


by 
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by a giddy Ambition, but were choſen for 
their known Abilities of Wiſdom and 
Virtue. Nimrod had convinced the Peo— 
ple of the Advantages of forming a larger 
Society, than they had before ever thought 
of; and ſo the People, under a Senſe of 
the W eight and Wiſdom of what he pro- 
poled, choſe him, tho' a young Man in 
compariſon of many alive at that time, to 
Rule and Govern them, for the Ends 
which he propoſed to them; and when 
he died, Belus appear'd to be the moſt 
proper Perſon, and for that Reaſon was 
appointed to ſucceed him. Belus was a 
Prince of Study ; the Inventor of the 
Chaldean Aſtronomy, ſays Pliny (a). He 
is thought to have ſpent his Time in cul- 
tivating his Country, and improving his 
People. He reigned Sixty Years, and died 
A. M. 1965. 

Aſhur King of Nineveh dying much 
about this Time, Niuus became the ſe— 
cond King of Mhria. Niuus was of an 
enterprizing and ambitious Spirit. He be- 
gan the firſt Wars, and broke the (6) 
Peace of the World. Babylonia was an 
adjacent Country, too near him to lye out 
of his View and Deſires. He covetcd to en- 
large his Empire; and having prepared his 
People for it, he eaſily over-ran his Neigh- 
bours, who were employed in cuitivating 


15 


— 
— 


(a) Plin. Lib. 6. c. 26. (6) Juſtin. I. 1. c. 1. 
N 4 other 
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other Arts, but were inexpert at War: 
He in a little Time ſubdued the Baby. 
nians, Diodorus Siculus (a) makes parti. 
cular mention of this Conqueſt of Bachl. 
nia, in Words very agreeable to the Cir. 
cumſtances of theſe Times.“ Nzzus (lays 
c he) the King of Afr, aſſiſted by a 
« King of the Arabians, invaded the Ba. 
« bylonians with a powerful Army. The 
« preſent Babylon was not then built, but 
ce there were in the Country of Babyh. 
« ia other Cities of Figure. He eaſily 
* reduced theſe his Neighbours, who had 
« no great Skill in War, and laid them 
« under Tribute.” After Ninus had ſub- 
dued the Babylonzans, he began to think 
of conquering other Nations; and in a few 
Years over-ran many of the Infant States 


of Aſia; and ſo by uniting Kingdom 
to Kingdom, he laid the Foundations 


of the Afyrian Empire. He was for 
ever rcſtleſs and aſpiring; the ſubduing 
one People led him on to attempt ano- 
ther, and the Paſſions of Men being then 
of the ſame ſort they now are, every new 
Victory carried him {till forwards, without 
End, *till he died. His laſt Attempt was 
upon Oxyartes, or ZLoroaſtres, King of 
Bactria. Here he mer a more powerful 
Reſiſtance than he had before experienc'd. 
After ſeveral fruitleſs Attempts upon the 


1 
3 


(a) Diodorus Siculus L. 2. 
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chief City of Bara, he at laſt conquered 
it, by the Contrivance and Conduct of 
Semiramis, a Woman, Wife of Menon a 
Captain in his Army. The Spirit and Bra- 
very of Semiramis ſo charmed him, that 
he fell in Love with her, and forced her 
Husband to conſent to his having her for 
his Wife, offering him in lieu of Semiramis 
his own Daughter. Ninus had a Son by Se- 
niramis, named Nznyas ; and after a Reign 
of two and fifty Years, died A. M. 2017. 
When Ninus was dead, Semiramis ex- 
preſſed in her Actions ſuch a Conduct, 
s made her appear the fitteſt Perſon to 
command the new but large Empire. Her 
don was but a inor, and during the Jat- 
ter Part of Niuus's Life, ſhe had had fo 
great a Share in the Adminiſtration, and 
aways acquitted her ſelf to the publick 
datisfaction, that (a) there ſeems no need 
of the Contrivance of perſonating her Son, 
to obtain her the Empire. Her Advance- 
ment to it was eaſy and natural. When 
ſhe took upon her to be Queen, the pub- 
ick Affairs were but in the Hands into 
which Nzzus when alive uſed generally to 
put them; and tis not likely that the People 


n 


2 
* 0 


(a) Juſtin. from Trogus Pompeius ſuppeſes her to have made 
yr of this Stratagem; but Diodorus Siculus, with more Probabi- 
7 aſcribes her Advancement to her Conduct, Bravery, and Suc- 
a in her Undertakings. 

ſhould 
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ſhould be uneaſy at her governing, who 
had for ſeveral Years together, by a Se. 
ries of Actions, gain'd herſelf a great 
Credit and Aſcendant over them; eye. 
cially if we conſider, that when ſhe took 
up the Sovereignty, ſhe ſtill preſſed for. 
wards in a Courſe of Action, which con. 
tinually exceeded the Expectations of her 
People, and left no room for any to he 
willing to diſpute her Authority. Her ff 
Care was to ſettle and eſtabliſh her Em. 
pire. She removed her Court from NM. 
neveh to Babylon, and added much to that 
City; encompaſſed it with a Wall, and 
built ſeveral publick and magnificent Bui. 
dings in it. And after ſhe had finiſhed the 
Seat of her Empire, and ſettled all the 
neighbouring Kingdoms under her Autho- 
rity, ſhe raiſed an Army, and attempted to 
conquer India; but here again, as Ninus 
had before experienced, ſhe found thele 
Eaſtern Countries able to oppoſe her. Af. 
ter a long and a dangerous W ar, tired out 
with Defeats, ſhe was obliged with 1 
ſmall Remainder of her Forces to return 
home. Some Authors report her to have 
been killed on the Banks of Indus; but it 
ſhe was not, her fruitleſs Attempts there 
ſo conſumed her Forces, and impaired her 
Credit; that ſoon after ſhe came home, 
ſhe found her ſelf out of Repute with her 
People, and ſo reſign'd her Crown * 

| by 
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Authority to her Son (a), and ſoon after 
lied. Thus lived and died the famous 
emiramis, an early Inſtance of what ſeems 
rery natural, that an ambitious, but defea- 
ed Prince, ſhould grow ſick of Empire. 
Charles the Fifth, Emperor of Germany, 
relfign'd his Dominions in much the ſame 
manner, and grew out of Love with the 
Pomp and Greatneſs of the World, when 
is Fortune turned, his Deſigns were blaſt- 
ed, and he could not command his Tri— 
umphs to wait on him any longer. Juſtin 
has accuſed Semiramis of Lewdnetis and 
mmodeſty; and Diodorus Siculns is not 
favourable to her Character, tho' he does 
not charge her with the ſame Particulars 
% Juſtiu does. It is not poſſible for us 
to determine whether ſhe was guilty or 
nnocent ; however we may obſerve this, 
hat whilſt her Enterprizes were crown'd 
with Fortune and Succeſs, ſhe maintain'd 
herſelf in great Credit and Glory with her 


people; but ſhe lived to find, a Character 


o ſupported, is at fatal Uncertainties; an 
unhappy Turn of Affairs may quickly blaſt 
h and make it difficult to go down with 
Credit to the Grave. Semiramis reſign'd 


her Empire after ſhe had reign'd Forty 


Wo Years, A. M. 2059. 
Ninyas was the next King of the Em- 
pire (6) of Babylon. He began his Reign 


(a) Diodorus Siculus Lib. 2. (5) Juſtin, Diodorus Siculus. 
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ſhould be uneaſy at her governing, ho 
had for ſeveral Years together, by a Se. 
ries of Actions, gain'd herſelf a great 
Credit and Aſcendant over them; eſpe. 
cially if we conſider, that when ſhe took 
up the Sovereignty, ſhe {till preſſed for. 
wards in a Courle of Action, which con- 
tinually exceeded the Expectations of her 
People, and left no room for any to be 
willing to diſpute her Authority. Her firf 
Care was to ſettle and eſtablith her Em. 
pire. She removed her Court from NM. 
neveh to Babylon, and added much to that 
City; encompaſſed it with a Wall, and 
built ſeveral publick and magnificent Buil. 
dings in it. And after ſhe had finiſhed the 
Seat of her Empire, and ſettled all the 
neighbouring Kingdoms under her Autho- 
rity, ſhe raiſed an Army, and attempted to 
conquer Iudia; but here again, as Ninus 
had before experienced, ſhe found theſe 
Eaſtern Countries able to oppoſe her. Af. 
ter a long and a dangerous W ar, tired out 
with Defeats, ſhe was obliged with a 
{mall Remainder of her Forces to return 
home. Some Authors report her to have 
been killed on the Banks of Indus; but if 
ſhe was not, her fruitleſs Attempts there 
ſo conſumed her Forces, and impaired her 
Credit; that ſoon after ſhe came home, 
ſhe found her ſelf out of Repute with her 


People, and ſo reſign'd her Crown and 
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Authority to her Son (2), and ſoon after 
lied. Thus lived and died the famous 
emiramis, an early Inſtance of what ſeems 
very natural, that an ambitious, but defea- 
ted Prince, ſhould grow fick of Empire. 
Charles the Fifth, Emperor of Germany, 
rchgn'd his Dominions in much the ſame 
manner, and grew out of Love with the 
Pomp and Greatneſs of the World, when 
his Fortune turned, his Deſigns were blaſt- 
ed, and he could not command his Tri— 
umphs to wait on him any longer. Juſtin 
has accuſed Semiramis of Lewdneſs and 
Immodeſty ; and Dzodorus Siculnus is not 
favourable to her Character, tho' he does 
not charge her with the ſame Particulars 
as Juſtin does. It is not poſſible for us 
to determine whether ſhe was guilty or 
nnocent ; however we may obſerve this, 
that whilſt her Enterprizes were crown'd 
with Fortune and Succeſs, ſhe maintain'd 
berſelf in great Credit and Glory with her 
People; but ſhe lived to find, a Character 
o ſupported, is at fatal Uncertainties; an 
unhappy Turn of Affairs may quickly blaſt 
It, and make it difficult to go down with 
Credit to the Grave. Semiramis reſign'd 
her Empire after ſhe had reign'd Forty 
two Years, A. M. 2059. 

Ninyas was the next King of the Em- 
pre (6) of Babylon, He began his Reign 


(a) Diodorus Siculus Lib. 2. (5) Juſtin, Diodorus Siculus. 
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full of a Senſe of the Errors of his Mo. I be th 
ther's Adminiſtration, and engaged in none fria 
of the Wars and dangerous Expeditions, Gap 
with which Semiramis leems to have tired Wl furth 
out her People. Moſt Writers repreſent MW Affai 
him as a feeble and effeminate Prince but and. 
perhaps all theſe Accounts of him aroſe l. 
from the Diſpoſition there is in Writer, WM ;olo 
to think a turbulent and warlike Reign, f ; 
victorious, a glorious one, and to over. Year 
look an Adminiſtration employed in the leg, t 
ſilent, but more happy Arts of Peace and WM ,ar 

ood Government. Ni made no WM Nin 
, "7 nor uſed any Endeavours to enlarge WW Eur: 
his Empire; but he took a due Care o n 
regulate and () ſettle upon a good Fou. was 
dation the extenſive Dominions which hs ;aiſe 
Parents had left him, and by a wiſe Con- WM if w 
trivance of Annual Deputies over his Pro- {rm 
vinces, he prevented the many Reyolis of Wl up h 
diſtant Countries, which might otherwiſe WW we 
have happened. He is ſaid to have begun liter 
that State which the Kaftern Kings impro- no o 
ved afterwards; was of difficult Accels, in Wl fit 
order to raiſe himſelf a Veneration from bega 
his Subjects. We do not find but he had tons 
an happy Reign. He tranſmitted his Em-. whic 
pire to his Succeſſors, ſo well ordered and WM (bj 
conſtituted, as to laſt in the Hands of Tim 
Series of Kings of no extraordinary Fame, King 
above a thouſand Years. This I take to but 

(+) Diodorus Siculus. fa) 


be 
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he the Hiſtory of the Babylonian or AV 
frian Empire, for about three hundred 
Fours. It may be proper, before proceed 
further, to make ſome Remarks upon the 
Affairs of the Time we have gone over. 
And, 

1. Let us conſider and ſettle the Chro- 
nology. Nimrod, we lay, began his Reign 
A. M. 1757. z. e. an hundred and one 
Years after the Flood, at the Birth of Pe- 
eg, the Time at which the Men of Hhi- 
naar were firſt ſeparated. At that Time 
Nimrod began to be a mighty one in the 
Earth (a), and the beginning of his King- 
am was Babel (b). It is probable that he 
was not forthwith made a King; he might 
riſe himſelf by Steps, and in Time: And 
if we could fay how long he might be 
forming the People, before he could ſet 
up his Authority, and rule them ; perhaps 
we might begin his Reign a few Years 
later: But however that be, we are in 
no great Miſtake in dating it from the 
firlt Confuſion of "Tongues, for then he 
began to be a mighty one. Ihe Founda- 
tions of his Sovereignty were then laid, 
which he proceeded to build up and e- 
ſtabliſh as faſt as he could, and from this 
Time therefore we date the Riſe of his 
Kingdom. Nimrod at this time could be 
but a young Man, in comparilon of ma- 


| IE 


(a) Gen, x. 8. (6) Ver. 12, 
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Book 
ny others then alive; for ſuppoſe his Fa. Wye are 
ther Cuſh, the Son of Ham, was born +; Muccel 


early as Arphaxad, the Son of Shem (a, Ws pl 
two Tears after the Flood; and that Nm. Forty- 


rod, who ſeems to be the ſixth Son ot 
Cuſb, was born when his Father Cyþ 
was about thirty eight Years old, Ny. 
rod would, according to this Account, he 
about the Age of Sixty one Years; ol( 
enough indeed to have many Sons, and 
perhaps a Grandſon, but not advanced e- 
nough in Years to be the Father f 
Nation of People, or to have a vaſt 
Number of Perſons deſcending from him, 
He could not have any Paternal Right 
to be a King, nor claim it fairly as due 
to the Ripeneſs of his Years, and the 
Seniority of his Age. But to return to 
the ſettling the Chronology of his Reign, 
He began it at Babel, A. M. 1757. But 
why do we ſuppoſe that he reign'd 140 
Years, and no more? To this I anſwer, 
His Reign may eaſily be allowed to be lo 
long; for if he began to reign at the Age 
of Sixty-one, and lived 148 Years after, 


we ſhall extend his Life to but 209 Years, 


and the Sons of IJhem his Cotemporaries 
lived much longer: So that the real Dit- 


ficulty will be to give a Reaſon for our 
ending his Reign A. M. 1905, not ſuppo- 
But to this I think 


— 


ſing it to be longer. 


— 


(a) Gen. xi. 10. 


We 
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we are determined by the Reigns of his 
gucceſſors Belus and Ninus. Euſebius 
ts placed the Birth of Abraham in the 
Forty-third Year of Ninus, and Belus's 
geign is commonly computed to be Sixty 
Years; ſo that 'tis evident, that the Space 
of Time between the Death of Nimrod 
ind the Birth of Abraham is 103 Years; 
md fince it will appear hereafter very 
dearly, by the Hebrew Chronology, that 
Graham was born A. M. 2003, the 103 
Years belonging to the Reigns of Belus 
nd Niuus, which are the ſpace of Time 
between the Death of Nimrod, and the 
Birth of Abraham, will carry us back to 
JM. 1905, and fix the Death of Num- 
d, as we do, in that Year. I might ob- 
ſerve, that the beginning of Nimrod's Reign 
In this Year, agrees perfectly well with the 
Account that was afterwards given of ſome 
Aſtronomical Obſervations made at Baby- 
bn. When Alexander the Great took Pol- 
ſeſſion of that City, Calliſthenes the Phi- 
oſopher, who (a) accompanied him, upon 
ſearching into the Treaſures of the Baby- 
lian Learning, found that the Ciz2/deans 
had a Series of Aſtronomical Obſervations 
for 1993 Years backward from that Time. 
The Year in which Alexander came to 
Babylon, was (% A. M. 3674; from which, 


2 
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(a) Simplicius de cœlo l. 2. com. 46. p. 123. (6) Arch» 
%% Uſher's Annals. | : 
if 
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if we trace upwards 1903 Years, we ſhall 
be brought back to A. M. 1771. So that 
in this Year began the Aſtronomy of the 
Chaldeans, i. e. fourteen Years after the 
firit Beginning of Nimrod's Reign; and 
'tis very likely that ſo many Years mutt 
be ſpent before the Hurry ariſing from the 
firſt Confuſion of Tongues could be over, 
before we can conceive a Settlement of 
the People, or the new Kingdom could 
be brought into a State quiet and com- 

oſed enough for the Culture of Arts and 
pains to appear, and draw the publick 
Attention to them. 

But, 2. "Tis thought by many Perſons 
that Nimrod, Belus, and Ninus, were all 
but one Perſon, and that the Firſt Year 
of Ninus was the Firſt Year of this Em- 
pire, or at leaſt that Nimrod and Helis 
were the ſame Man, and that there waz 
but one King before Ninus, namely Be- 
tus. To this I anſwer ; The beginning of 
ted from the Reign of Nzzus, for he was 
King of Nineves, and was the firſt that 
attempted to enlarge his Dominions. The 
Kingdom was inconſiderable when he firlt 
began his Reign, but his Conqueſts ſoon 
enlarged it, and from ſmall Beginnings laid 
the Foundations of a mighty Empire; but 
then Niuus cannot poſhbly be as ancient 
as Nimrod, for all Authors agree, that the 
Continuance of this Empire from its Riſe 

to 
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to Sardanapalus, was no more than MCCC 
Years. The Death of Sardauapalus hap- 
peued A. M. 3257, from which Year if 
we reckon backward 1300 Years, we ſhall 
come back to A. M. 1957, the Year in 
which I have wp the Beginning of Ni- 
uss Reign; but then this Year falling 200 
Years later than the Confuſion of Man- 
kind, at which Time Nimrod began to be 
a mighty one, Nimrod and Ninus cannot 
poſſibly be the ſame Perſon. 

That the Empire of the Apyrians conti- 
nued no more than 1300 Years from Ninus 
to dardanapalus, is the unanimous Opi- 
nion of all the ancient Writers. Caſtor 
Rhodius makes it not quite ſo much, he 
computed it, as Hucellus informs us, but 
(a) 1280; but none of them make ir 
more; for the two Paſlages of Diodorus 
Siculus, in one of which (5) the Conti- 
nuance of this Empire is ſuppoſed to be 
1360 Years, and in the other above 1400, 
are both eſteemed by the Learned to have 
been corrupted ; the former is twice quo- 
ted by Syncellus, not 1360, but ſomewhat 
above x 300, i. e. according to Agathias (c), 
1306 Years, for ſo he cites this Pallage ; 
and the other Paſſage contradicts Euſehius 
and Clemens Alexandrinus, and both of 
them quoted Diodorus, and thought him 


een 


(a) Syncell. p. 168. (6) Diodor. Sic. |, 2. p. 77. & p. 81. 
Edit, Rhodoman, (e) Lib. 2. p. 63. 
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to know of no other Number of Year; 


for the Continuance of this Empire than = 
the 1300 (a). firſt 

As to Belus's being the ſame Perſon Wd 
with Nimrod, there are no good Authors, Fo 
that J know of, that do directly make i 
them ſo. Nimrod is indeed no Where = 
mentioned but in Scripture, or in Wri— 00¹ 
ters chat have copied from the Sacred 15 
Pages; but ſtill all the Writers that have Wi 
mentioned Belus, afligning to his Reign DI; 
but about 6 Years, he muſt begin his WM 
Reign A. M. 1905, and ſo could not be that 
Nimrod, who began to be a mighty one de 
near a Century and half before this Time, fe 


namely, at the Diſperſion of Mankind, 
A. M. 1757. Belus, reigning but 60 Years, 
muſt have been an old Man when he was 
advanced to the "Throne. He might he 
of equal Years, nay older than Nimrod 
himſelf, live 60 Years after Nimrod's De- 
ceaſc, and yet not live to above the Age 
of 270 Years, an Age which his Cotem- 
poraries in the Family of Arphaxad far ex- 
cceded. I ſhould therefore imagine He- 


call 

a greater Age than Nimrod himſelf. The the 
cnterprizing Spirit of Nimrod, and the Da 
2 Op _ tha 
(a) Euſebius ſeems by his own Computations to have ſcllowed the 
Caltor's Opinion, for he computes from the firſs Year of Ninus, to Da 
the laſi of S.r3anapalus, but 1240 Years; but he quotes Diodorus dpi 


«,/crting it to be 130% Nears, Chron, p. 32. 


Heat 
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Heat of the Times, might put the unſet— 
ted Affairs of this Part of Mankind at 
firſt into the Hands of a young Man, who 
did very evidently lead them into Schemes 
effectually conducing to the Publick Good; 
but when he happen'd to be taken of], 
whom ſhould they next look to for 
Counſel and Direction, but to ſome vene— 
fable Perſon of Authority, and Years, and 
Wiſdom? If Belus was the Student which 


Pliny ſuppoſes him, if he firſt invented 


the Chaldean Aſtronomy, it is obſervable 
that he had advanced his Studics to ſome 
degree of Perfection, in the early Years 
of Nimrod's Reign; for the Obſervations, 
as we ſaid, began A. M. 1771. Chronolo- 
gy was very imperfect in theſe Days; for 
the civil or computed Year conſiſting of 
but 360 Days, and that being almoſt five 
Days and a Quarter leſs than the Solar 
Year, the Scaſons did not return at the 
Times, and Months, and Days of the 
Month on which they were expected; for 
every Year being five Days and: a Quarter 
longer than the Computations in uſe had 
calculated, it is plain, that the Seaſons of 
the Year muſt be carried forward five 
Days and a Quarter in every Year, and 
that in about 17 Years the firſt Day of 
the Winter Quarter would happen on the 
Day of the Month that belonged to the 
Spring, and ſo on, till in about 68 Years 
the Seaſons would go almoſt round, thro” 
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the whole Year, and come about near to 
their true Place again. And this Confy. 
lion and Variety of the Seaſons mult have 
happened twice, about the time of the 
Diſpertion of Mankind, and was the Cauſe 
of tuch Diſorders in their Affairs, that in 
time it became a Part of the Prieſts Office 
to obſerve the Heavens, and to make pub- 
lick Declarations, when the Seaſons began 
for Tillage and Harveſt, which the Peo— 
ple had no way to find out by any Diaries 
then made, or Tables of Chronology. 
Perhaps Belus was the firſt that became 
skilful in this Matter. If we conſider hoy 
ſlowly this ſort of Science was advanced, 
and that near a thouſand Years paſſed be- 
fore they came to form any tolerable No- 
tion of the true Length of the Year, we 
may imagine that Belus might purſue theſe 
Studies for ſeveral Years together, without 
bringing them to a great Height. He 
might begin his Studies Years before the Dil 
per ſion of Mankind; might have made ſuch 
a Progreſs by the 14th Year of Nimrod, as 
to be able to give ſome, tho' perhaps not 
a very accurate Account of the Weather 
and Seaſons, of the Secd-time and Har- 
veſt; and a Science of ſuch Uſe to the 
Publick, however imperfect, could not but 
attract the Regard of the People, and pro- 
cure great Honours to the Maſter of it. 


A continued Progreſs thro' a Courſe of 
theſe Studies muſt have every Year mo 
an 
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and more raiſed Belus in the Eſteem of 
the People, and by the time of Nimrod's 
Death have procured him ſuch a Venera- 
tion, as to make way for his being King. 
There is a Paſſage of Eupolemus (a) which 
ſeems to make Belus to be Ham the Son 
of Noah, for he deſcribes him to be Ia- 
ther of Canaan, of Migraim, of Cous or 
Cuſh, and of another Son, e. of Phut; 
and theſe were the Children which 2Mo/es 
aſcribes to Ham. But if any one thinks 
all this not probable, and will have it that 
Belus was a Son of Nimrod; that when 
he came to be King, he only made a Set- 
tement and Proviſion for the Chaldean 
Aſtronomers, and ſo obtained the Name 
of their Founder, I cannot diſpute it; we 
can only gueſs in theſe Matters. 

But, II. Many Authors have imagined 
that Nzzeveh was not built by Aſpur, but 
by Nimrod himſelf, and they interpret the 
11th Verſe of the 1oth Chapter of Gene 
thus; Out of that Land He [i. e. Nimrod, 
before ſpoken of] went forth into Ayr ia, 
and builded Nineveh, and the City Reho- 
both and Calah, &Kc. The Reaſons they 


— 


(a) Euſeb. Præp. Evang. I. 9. c. 19. Jt muſt be confeſſed the 
ancient Writers have very much confounded theſe ancient Names 
with one another: as Belus ſeems by this Paſſage to be Ham ; ſo we 
ſhall find from another Paſſage which I have cited in its Place, that 
Phut, one of the Sons of Ham, was probably called by this Name; 
and perhaps the Words Chronus and Belus were beth like Pharaoh, 
4 Name or Title given to ſeveral Kings, 
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give for this Opinion are, 1. They ſay, it 
does not ſeem likely that Moſes ſhould 
give any Account of the Settlement of one 
of the Sons of Shem, under the Head 
where he is diſcourſing of Ham's Family, 
when we ſee he reſerves a diſtinct Head 
for each Family, and afterwards mentions 
Aſhur in his Place, ver. 22. 2. Aſhur, the 
Son of Shem, (lays Sir V. Raleigh) did 
not build Niueveh, but ſettled in another 
Place. He built Vr of the Chalaees, where 
the Children of Shem ſettled, until the Re. 
moval of Abraham out of that Country, 
That Aſhur built Ur of the Chaldees, he 
collects from I/atah (a), Behold the Land 
of the Chaldeans, this People was not till 
Aſhur founded it for the Inhabitants of the 
Wilderneſs. 3. They ſay, It Aſhur was 
the Founder of Nzzeveh, what became of 
him? 'Tis ſtrange the Founder of ſo 
great an Empire ſhould be but once men- 
tioned, and that by the by, and that we 
ſhould have no further Accounts of him. 
But to all this may be anſwered, 1. Moſes 
is not ſo exactly methodical, but that upon 
mentioning Nimrod and his People, he 
may be conceived to hint at a Colony that 
departed from under his Government, 
tho' it happened to be led by a Perſon of 
another Family. 2. If *Or of the Chal- 
dees was indeed built by Aſbur, as is con- 


— — 


— 
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(a) Ilaiah xxiii, 13, 


jectured 
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jetured from the Paſlage of Iſaiah before- 
mentioned, that is in no wiſe inconſiſtent 
with A/þaur's going into AM Hria, but rather 
agreeable to it; for Ur was not ſituate 
where Sir Walter Raleigh imagines, but 
in Me ſopotamia, probably near the Tygrzs, 
and might therefore be built by the Hei- 
an, who bordered upon it. That Ur was 
in Meſopotamia, is evident from St. Sre- 
pben's ſuppoſing Alrabam to dwell in Me- 
ſopotamia, before he went to Haran (a), 
whereas he removed from this UV of the 
Chaldees, or, as the fame St. Stephen ex- 
preſſes it, from the Land of the Cha/de- 
ans, directly to Haran (6). 3. As to the 
Silence of Hiſtory about Aur, neither 


Nineveh, nor the Kingdom of Aria, 


were raiſed to any remarkable Grandeur 


under Aſſur the firſt Founder of it. The 


Glory of Nzneveh, and the Increaſe of the 
Empire was the Work of Aftcr-Kings. 
Aſur only planted a few People in that 
Country, and took care to have Habita- 
tions for them; however the Country 
was, in ſucceeding Ages, called by his 
Name, and that is in Reality a greater 
Mention of him, than we have of ſeveral 
other Planters, who made perhaps more 
conſiderable Plantations than Aur did. 
But, 4. It is probable that A ur built Ni- 
zeveh from the Conqueſt of Babylonia by 


Sm 


| (a) Acts vii. 3. (6) Ibid, Ver. 4. 
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the Aſyrians under Ninus. If Nimrod 
had built Nizeveh, and planted Aria, 
Babylon and Afſyria would have been but 
one Empire, and it would be an Inconj. 
ſtence to talk of a ſucceeding, King of one 
of them conquering the other. That the 
Aſſyrian conquered the Babylonians is ye. 
ry particularly recorded by Diodorus (a); 
and therefore before Niuus united them, 
Babylonia and Aſſyria were two difſtinct 
Kingdoms, and not the Plantation of one 
and the ſame Founder. 5. The Land of 
Aſhur, and the Land of Nimrod, are 
mentioned as two diſtinet Countries, 
Micah v. 6. 

III. Another remarkable Thing in the 
Tranſactions of this Time, is the Oppoſi- 
tion that Niuus met at Badlria, and Se 
Miramis after him, when ſhe endeavourcd 
to penctrate farther, and to conquer A. 
dia. When Niuus had inſtructed his Peo— 
ple for War, he over-ran the Infant King- 
doms of Aſia, by his own Force and 
Power, with much Eaſe, and without 
meeting any conſiderable Oppoſition ; but 
when he came to attempt Bactria, tho 
with an Army very probably inforced and 
increaſed with Supplies from the conque- 
red Nations; yet he met a Power here 
equal to his own, and able to defend it 
{elf againſt repeated Attacks made by 


— — 


fa) Loc. ſup. cit. 


him. 
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him. Bactria is about a thouſand Miles 
from Shinaar, and India two or three 
hundred Miles further ; and now if we 
ſuppoſe that the whole Race of Mankind, 
Mah and all his Children, were diſperſed 
from Hhinaar, how is it poſlible that any 
one Plantation of them could, in ſo few 
Ages, reach and plant theſe diſtant Coun- 
ries, and encreaſe and multiply to a Num- 
ber able to defend themſelves againſt the 
united Force of ſo many Companies of 
their Brethren? I dare ſay, had Niuus ex- 
tended his Arms as far Weſt, North, and 
South, as he did Eaſt, he would have 
found not powerful Armics, or conſidera— 
ble Nations, but uninhabited Countries. 
At the Separation of Mankind, the only 
Company that travelled this way from $h:- 
naar, was Focktan and his Sons. We are 
told they lived from Meſha to Sephar : 
And if we conſider them, we cannot but 
think them a younger Branch; their Num- 
bers not ſo great as thoſe of ſome other 
Planters, born a Deſcent or two before 
them, But if we ſhould allow them to 
be as potent as any other ſingle People in 
the then World, able to defend them- 
elves againſt the Babylontans, Aſſyrians, 
Medes, or any other particular Society of 
their Brethren ; yet how is it poſlible 
that they ſhould travel to ſuch diſtant Ha- 
bitations, and ſettle themſelves into a firm 
and well-ordered Government, and * 
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ble to bring into the Field ſufficient 
Forces to repel the Attacks of Meder, 
Perſians, Aſſyrians, Babylonians, and 
molt of the other Colonies united toye. 
ther. The Fact therefore here related 
confirms to me the Settlement we before 
allotted to Noah at his coming out of 
the Ark. Bactria and India are not ye. 
ry far from the Ararat we mentioned, and 
if ſo, tis eaſy to ſay how the Inhabitants 
of $hinaar might meet here as numerous 
and as potent Armies as their own. Nog, 
and thoſe that remained with him, were 
ſettled ſooner than the Travellers to Shinaqr; 
and their Deſcendants, without doubt, 
were as many, as wiſe, as well inſtructed 
in all Arts, if not better; as potent in 
Arms, and every way as well prepared to 
ſupport and maintain their Kingdoms, 
This therefore, I think, is the Reaſon 
why Niuus and Semiramis ſo eaſily over- 
ran the Kingdoms of Aſia, but met ſo 
conſiderable an Oppoſition at Bactria and 
India: Amongſt the former they found on- 
ly the young and unexperienced States 
hat arole from the divided Travellers to 
S$hinaar ; but when they came to Badlria 


and India, they had to engage with Na- Place 
tions that were as ſoon, or ſooner ſettled Thel 
than themſelves, that were deſcended from M great 


their great Anceſtor Noah, and thoſe that M.__ 
continued with him, and had been grow- 


ing and encreaſing as much as they, rol ld. 9 
| the 
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ge time that their Fathers had left their 
it Seats to travel to Shinaar. 

IV. Juſtin (a) mentions ſome Wars 
between Seſoſtris King of Egypt, and Ta- 
ait King of Scythia, whieh, he ſays, were 
ong before Ninus, and prior to all Dates 
1nd Computations of Time. It is ſome- 
hing difficult to gueſs when theſe Wars 
happened. Some Writers ſuppoſe that 
Juſtin made a Miſtake, and ſuppoſed theſe 
Wars ſo early, when in Truth they did 
not happen until many Ages after. Tanais 
ind Seſoſtir:zs are modern Names; in 
theſe I do not queſtion but he was miſta- 
ken; there were no ſuch Kings before Mi- 
ut. Enuſebvs takes notice (6) from Aby- 
{nus, that much about the time of, or 
{on after the Confuſion of Tongues, there 
broke out a War between Chronus and 
Tan, and it is moſt probable that the 
Chronus here ſpoken of was Migraim, 
the firſt King of Egyyt; and if fo, Titan 
probably was Nimrod, and the Wars here 
tinted at were Skirmiſhes that might hap- 
pen upon Nimrod's attempting to drive 
Mizraim, and all others 'that would nor 
come into his Society, from Babel, the 
Pace where he erected his Kingdom. 
Theſe Wars may juſtly be ſuppoſed a 
great While before Niuus, at leaſt about 
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(4) L. i. e. i. (4) In Chron, & in Præp. Evang. 
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200 Years. That Chronus was Mizrain 


may be hence conjettured: Emnpolemy, 
(a) makes Chronus to be one of th: 
Names of Ham, for he records the Per. 
ſon ſo named to be the Father of the ſame 
Children, whom Maſes affirms to be the 
Sons of ſam, namely of Belus, of (. 
naan, of Cous, and of Meſtraim : Cana 
and Meſtraim are evidently the ſame with 
two of Ham's Sons mentioned by My, 
and Cour may caſily be ſuppoſed to he 


Cuſh, and then Belus muſt be Phur. Chr. 


nus therefore was Ham, and theſe were 


his Sons; but then it is remarkable, that 


one of Ham's Children was alſo called 
Chronus, and this ſecond Chronus was the 
Migraim we are ſpeaking of. That Chrz. 
nus, or Ham, had a Son called alſo CH. 
nus, we are informed by Euſebius (O) and 
the ſame Author aſſures us, that this Chre- 
nus was Mizraim, by informing us that 
he left (c) his Kingdom of Egypt to Je. 
autus, whom all Writers acknowledge to 
be the Son of Menues, or Migraim, and 
to have ſucceeded him in that Kingdom: 
And this is what induces me to imagine, 


that the Wars aſcribed by Juſtin to Tanais 


and Je/oſtris, were ſome Skirmiſhes that 
might happen between Nimrod and Mix- 
raim. Other Writers beſides Abydenus 


3 
* 


(a) Euſeb. Præp. Evang. Lib. 9. c. 17. 


5 (6) Prep, Evang. 
I. 1. c. 10. p. 37. (c) Id. ibid. p 39. 


have 
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bare mentioned theſe Wars; we have 
ome Hints of them both in Plutarch (a) 
nd Dzodorus (6), but with a ſmall Change 
of the Names of the Warriors: Accord- 
ing to them, theſe Wars happened be- 
ween Typhon and Oſiris; but Typhon and 
Titan may be eaſily conceived, by the Ac- 
counts the Greeks give of them, to be the 
ame Perſon ; and there is good reaſon to 
think Oſiris the ſame Perſon with Mzz- 
ram, both if we conſider (c) the Name, 
and what is affirmed of him (4). Plu— 
zarch, in his Account of theſe Wars, gives 
us ſome Things Hiſlorically falſe, and o- 
thers fabulous; but that is no Wonder. 
The Greeks have been obſerved to aug- 
ment all the ancient Stories, which the 

brought from Egypt, with various Addi- 
tions. His Account, that Typhor had the 
Aid of Aſo, a famous Queen of (e) A- 
thiopia, __ Oſeris, looks as if theſe 
Wars had been imagined to have been 
earried on in the Times of Semiramis, 
but Mizraim died before Belus the ſe- 
cond King of Mhyria. Upon the whole, 
all we can offer about theſe Wars muſt be 
imperfect and uncertain: We can only 


— 


(a) Lib. de Iſid. & Oſir id. (6) Hift. Lib. 1. (c Mizraim 
u the Singular Number is Miſor; ard Oſitis in often written lit- 
ris, or Iſor. (d) Iſiris is affirmed to be the Brother of Cuan, 
which was the ancient Pronunciation of 9, or Canaan. Euſeb. 
Prep. Evang. l. 1. c. 10. p. 39, Moſes makes Mizraim the Bro- 


ther of Canaan, (e) AÆchiopia is the Land of Cuſh, 


pre- 
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pretend to ſhew, that the beſt Account 
of them do not contradict, but rather 3. 


gree with the Hiſtory of theſe Time; et th 
Mizraim and his Sons were in After. age 8/4 x 
worſhipped as Gods in Egypt; and the —_ 
Story of this War (2) of Titan, or Ty ſhou 
phon, againſt them, gave occaſion to e. 
Greek Fables about the War of the Gia er 
with the Gods. But to return to our H- = 
ſtory. engt! 
Whilſt Nimrod was ſettling his Peopl, Here 
at Babel, Mixraim, with thoſe that d. C. 
hered to him, took his Way towards E. mne. 
yt, and arrived there, 'tis thought, 2. he m 
js the fifteenth Year of Nimrod, um een 
Mundi 1772. He ſeated himſelf near the 11 
Entrance of Egypt, and perhaps built tie b 
City Zoan, which Bochart proves to have \ ) 
been the Seat of the Kings of Egypt in _ 
the firſt Ages. The Time of Migrain; | ; 
ſettling in Egypt, fifteen Years later than 55 8 


Nimrod at Shinaar, is very probable. 
From Shinaer to the Entrance of Eg yt 
is near 700 Miles, and we cannot ſuppoſe 
that he went directly thither. Hebron in 
Canaan was built ſeven Years before 20 
an in Egypt (b), and it ſeems by its Situs- 
tion to have ſtood in the mid-way be- 
tween Shinaar and Egypt. Whether 
Mizraim was at the building of Hebron 


„ 1 


(a) Euſeb. Præp. Evang. I. 1. c. 10. p. 39. (5) Numb. 
Alli, 22, | | 


we 
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we cannot ſay; he very probably made 
many Stops 1n ſeveral Places ; for we can- 
not think that he knew any thing of E- 

pt at his firſt ſetting out, but he tra- 
jelled in ſearch of a Country where he 
hould like to ſettle ; and after many Jour- 
neys, and perhaps ſome ſhort Abodes in 
ſereral Places, where ſome Inconveniences 
or other diſſuaded him from ſettling , at 
length he came to the Banks of Nile. 
Here he found a plentiful and well-water- 
ed Country, and therefore here he deter- 
mined to fix, and move no further ; and 
he may well be ſuppoſed to have ſpent fif- 
cen Years in travelling thus far in this 
manner, 

The Perſon whom Moſes calls Mi graim, 
5 by Diodorus and the other Heathen 
Writers commonly called Menes, by Syn- 
wellus Meſtraim. Menes is ſuppoſed to be 
the firſt King of Et, by Herodotus (a), 
Diodorus (b), Eratoſthenes, Africanus 
from Manet ho, Euſebius and Syncellus (c); 
and the Times of their Menues coincides 
very well with thoſe of Moſes's Migraim, 
s dir Zobhn Marſham has pretty clearly 
evidenced in the following manner (4). 

1. He obſerves from Diodorus (e), that 
Menes was ſucceeded by fifty two Kings, 
whoſe Reigns, all together, took up the 


5 
nd 


(a) Lib. 2. (6) Lib. 1. (c) In Chron. Euſeb. (d) Can. 
Chron, p. 22, (e) Lib. 1. p. 29. 


Space 
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Space of above 1400 Years, in all which 
Time the Egyptians had done nothing 
worth the recording in Hiſtory. 2. Ie 
ſuppoſes theſe 1400 Years to end at 9e. 
ſoſtris; for Herodotus is expreſs (a) th; 
the firſt illuſtrious Actions were done in 
Eg ypt, in the Time of Se/o/fris; before 
Seſ6ſtris, ſays he (6), they had nothing fl. 
mous; and Diodorus (c) lays, that Sj. 
ſtris performed the moſt illuſtriou; A. 
ions, far excceding all before hin 
3. He ſuppoſes with o/ephas (d), that this 
Seſoſtris was Seſac, who * Jeruſi 
lem in the fifth Year of Rehoboam King 
of Juda, about A. M. 3033. The only 
Dithculty in this Argumentation will be, 
that it places Menues, or Miæraim, above 
a Century earlier than his true Age; for if 
we reckon backward 1400 Years, (rom 
the Year before-named, in which ea; 
beſieged Jeruſalem, we ſhall place Miz. 
raim A. M. 1633, i. e. 23 Ycars before 
the Flood, and 139 Vears earlier than the 
true Time of his Relay, which began, 
we before ſaid, at leaſt 15 Years later than 
that of Nimrod, A. M. 1772; but this 


— 


(4) Lib. 2. c. 101, (6) Sir John Marſham hu quotes Hero 
dotus ; but Herodotus's Words are, in loc. ſupr. cit. Tor 5 4%, 
Awy BaIinkwy, s 78 LA thepuiar Lpyor . Kar 
«ev avar AdumesrnTtO mals erde au £gdTu gvrwr Noir 
c . Meris was the immediate Predeceſſor of Selollris. 

(c) Lib. 1. p. 34. 
Hudl, 


Dit- 


(d) Antiquit, Lib, 8, c. 4. p. 368. edit, 
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Difficulty may be caſily clear'd : The 
Number 1400 Years is a Miltake: D4o- 
dorus ſays expreſly, that there were but 
fifty two Kings from Menes, to the Time 
where Se/oſ{ris's Reign is ſuppoſed to be— 
in; and according to Sir 7h Marſhan's 
Tables of the Jehan Kings, from Menes 
to Seſoſtrrs is but 1370 Years, tho' we 
ſuppole Se/o/tris the fifty fifth King from 
Menues; and even this Number is too preat, 
if, as Dzodorus computes, there were fiſty 
wo Kings only. The Ancients generally 
allowed about 36 Years and an half to the 
Reign of a King, and therefore if we de— 
duct from 1370 the Number of Years be— 
tween Menes and Seſ0ſtris, according to 
Sir John Marſham's Lables, I ſay, if we 
deduct three times 36 Years and an halt, 
or about 110 Years, ſuppoling thole "T'a- 
bles to have the Names of three Kings too 
many, the Number of Kings being, accor- 
ding to Diodorus, fifty two, and not fifty 
five, we ſhall then make the Space of 
Time between Menes and Seſoſtris about 
1260 Years; and fo it really is, according 
to the Hebrew Chronology, Menes begin— 
ning his Reign, as we before ſaid, Ano 
Mundi 1771; and Seſoſtris, or Sefac, be- 
lieging Jeruſalem in the fifth Year of Re- 
hoboam, Anno Mundi 3033. It is remark- 
able, that the Marginal Note in Rh9dv- 
mannus's V.dition of Diodorus Siculus ſup— 
poſes the Number 1400 Years to be a Mi- 

Vor. I. P {take ; 
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1s preſerved by the Scholiaſt upon the 
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ſtake; but the Annotator was not happy 
in his Emendation ; for if we ſhould read 
1040, as he would correct it, that would 
fall as ſhort of the true Age of Menes, 25 
the other exceeds it. 

There is a Quotation from Dicæarchus 
the Scholar of Ariſtotle, a more ancient 
Hiſtorian than either Eratoſthenes or Ma. 
netho, and a Writer of the beſt Character 
with the Learned (a), which may alſo de- 
termine the Age of Memes. The Paſlage 


Argonautics of Apollonius (b). Dicaur- 
chus there aftirms, that the Reign of N. 
lus was 436 Years before the Firſt Ohn. 
priad., Now, according to Archbiſhop 
Uher, the firſt Olymprad fell A. M. 3118; 
the Reign of Nilus therefore began Ann 
Mundi 2792: And by the Canon of E. 
ratoſthenes, Nilus was the thirty fixth 
King from Menes, or M:izraim, and Mix- 
raim's Reign began 987 Years before NM. 
lug, and conſequently began A. M. 180g. 
The Difference between this and the firſt 
Year of Memes, according to the other 
Compuration, is but thirty three Years; we 
cannot ſay which of them, or whether ei- 
ther of them be the exact Truth, but their 
agreeing ſo nearly is an Evidence that nei- 
ther of them vary much from it. 


— 


(4) Marſham Can Cluonic. (6) Lib. 4. Ver. 272. 
Menes, 
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Menes, tho' he at firſt ſeated himſelf in 
the Land of Zoan, in the Entrance of E- 


gut, yet did not ſettle here for Life. He 


afterwards removed further into the Coun- 
try, into the Parts afterwards called Thebais, 
and built the City Thebes; he is alſo ſaid by 
Herodotus to have built the City of Memphis 
(a); and by Plato (5) heisfaid to havereign'd 
King over all Egyyt. His Removal into 
the South Parts of Egypt, namely the 
Country of Thebazs, is taken particular 
notice of by Euſebius (c), and the Time 
of this his Migration is fixed by Apollodo- 
rus (d), and ſaid to be 124 Years after the 
Diſperſion of Mankind, 2. e. A. M. 1881. 
Menues 1s ſuppoſed to have lived ſixty- two 
Years after his planting Thebazs, and ſo to 
have died A. M. 1943. Menes cannot be 
ſuppoſed to have been born much earlier 
than Arphaxad, i. e. not before two Years 
after the Flood ; at the Diſperſion of Man- 
kind, therefore, he could be but ninety- 
nine; at his Entrance into Eg yt but fif- 
teen Years older, i. e. 114; at his Removal 
to Thebats, 124 Years; after the Diſperſion 
of Mankind, he might be 238: and if he 
reign'd ſixty-two Years after this, he died 
in the zoodth Year of his Age. We find 


(a) Herod, I. 2. c. 99. (6) In Phædro. p. 1240. Plato calls 
lim Timaus, (c) Euſebius piæp. Evang. lib. 1. p. 39. Euſebius 
ealls him K -: but it is to be obſerved, that K, the Fa- 
ther ef Taautus, was the Son of Kα O-, or Ham, for ſo was Miz- 
nim ; and thus he is recorded to have been by Euſebius, p. 27, 

(4) In Euſeb. Chron. 
F 2 Ara 
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Arphaxad his Cotemporary, Deſcendant 
of Hhem, lived to be 438. So might Mzz. 
raim have been, but the Ancients were of 
opinion that he was killed. 

Diodorus Siculus informs us, that he 
was killed by Typhon (a). The Eg tin 
Records (6b) give the Account of his Death 
more obſcurely ; they ſay, Ti Inmorna. 
ps nene gan that he was pulled in piece; 
by the Crocodile, Euſebius (c) explains 
this by obſerving, that the 2g tian, 
when cheſe Facts afterwards came to be 
turned into Fable and Allegory, repre- 
ſented Typhon by the Figure of a Croco— 
dile; and Plutarch (d) informs us, that 
there was ſuch a Repreſentation of H. 
hon at Hermopolis; and Milian remarks 
(e), that the Reaſon for the Averſion, 
which the Inhabitants of Apollinopolis had 
to a Crocodile, aroſe from a Tradition, 
that Typhon was turned into a Creature of 
that dhape. 

As Mizraim came afterwards to be 
worſhipped, ſo his Death was commemo- 
rated with great Solemnity ; and Sir Job» 
Mar ſham (F) was of opinion, that the Ce. 
remony of the Women fitting at the 
North Gate of the Temple (g), weeping 


* * 


(2) Lib. 1. (6) Euſeb. Chronic. Syncellus p. gg. (ce) Pray: 
Kvang. lib. 3. c. 12. (4) Lib. de Iſide & Oliride p. 371. 
(% Var. Hiſt. l. 14. c. 26. (F) Can, Chronic. p. 31. 
(2) Fack, viii, 14. | 


for 


or 
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for Tammuz, was an Imitation of ſome 
Egyptian Rites on this Occalion. 

After the Death of Migraim, his ſeven 
Sons governed cach of them a little King- 
dom, and theſe I take to be the Cabiri 
of the Ancients. There were ſeven of 
the Cabiri, Sons of one Perſon, called H- 
dec (a); and there was an eighth Perſon 
added to them, concerning whoſe Name 
they differed a little; ſome of them, ac- 
cording to Euſebius, calling him Aiſcula- 


pius; others, according to Damaſcius in 


his Life of Iſidore in Photius (6b), naming 
him Hſinunus. It is impollible to reduce 
the numerous, but fabulous, Stories we 
have of theſe Cabiri, to any tolerable Con- 
liltency ; for they were all the Inventions 
of later Ages, and when the fabulous Ac- 
counts of later Ages were intermix'd with 
the ancient Traditions, it often happened, 
as is obſerved in Euſebius (c), that the 
Truth was very much obſcured by them. 
Didorus Siculus very juſtly obſerves (4), 
that the Greeks worthipped tor their Gods 
ſome Heroes and great Men that had for- 
merly been famous in /e ypt, whole Lives 
at firſt, or at leaſt ſhort Memoirs of them, 
had been written in a plain and {imple man- 
ner, but after-Writers (e) embeliſhed the 


ET — nad 


(a) Euſeb. præp. Evang. p. 39. (6) Bibliorhec, p. 1074- 
0 Præp. Evang. I. 1. c. 9g & 10. (4) Lib. 1. p. i4. (e) Eu- 
{:oius pra p. Evan. |. 1. c. 10. p. 39. 
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Accounts given of them, by adding to 
them various Fictions. Of this fort I take 
to be the Accounts we have of Chronys 
building (a) Byblus and Berytus, and of 
the Cabir; dwelling there. I his Story 
looks like an Invention of Phzlo's, to do 
honour to his own Country, or to raiſe 
the Reputation of Sanchoniathon's Wii. 
tings. Migraim and his Sons ſettled in or 
ncar to Fg ypr, and it does not look pro- 
bable that they built Cities in Pn ic ia, or 


could travel all over the World, as Ds. 


rus Siculus relates of them. They tre 
velled from $hinaar to Egypt, and up and 
down Egypt, and backwards and forwards 
in the Countries near it, as Abraham did 
afterwards up and down Meſopotamia, Ca 
naan, and Egypt; and this was enough 
to give an Handle to Writers to repreſent 
them in After-ages as travelling from one 
Fnd of the Earth to the other. Taautur, 
one of the Cabiri, is ſaid to have made 
Schemes and Repreſentations of the Dei— 
ties (5); but this Story confutes it ſelf: 
Such Schemes and Repreſentations could 
not be made, until the Mythologic Times, 
7. e. not till many Years after Thyorh or 
Taautus was dead and buried. The 
Word Cabiri, according to the Expla- 
nation given of it by Farro (c) and Ma- 


_—_—_— 


(a) Euſeb. przp. Evang. p. 38. (5) Id. ibid. p. 39- 
(c) Vano. |, 4. 


crobius 
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crobius (a), ſignifies Powerful Deities, and 
ſuch the Idolatrous Nations thought their 
ancient Heroes, when they came to wor- | 
ſhip them. The Cabiri were, as I obſer- 
ved, eight in Number; ſeven, Sons of 
one Man; and ſo many, according to Mo- 
ſes, were the Sons of Mirraim; the eighth 
Perſon added to them might be the Fa- 
ther of the PHiliſtins, whom Moſes men- 
tions (6) along with the Sons of Mix- 
ram. 

Three of the Sons of M:zraim became 
Kings in Egypt, Ananim, Naphtuhim, 
Pathruſim : Ananim, or rather, Anan, 
was King of, the Lower Egypt, or Delta; 

Naphtuhim, or Naphth, of the Parts near 1 
and about Memphis; Pathruſim, or Pa- 
thrus, of the Country of Thebazs ; and 
agreeably hereto, the Countries they were 
Kings of took their ancient Names from 
the Names of theſe Men; Lower Egypt . 
was called Zoan, or Zanan, or more pro- 
bably Tanan, according to the Latin 
Word in Aero Taneos (c); the Kingdom 
of Memphis was called the Land of Noph, 
or Naph (d); and the Kingdom of The- 
bats, the Land of Pathrus, or Pathros (e). 


| 
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(a) Saturnal J. 3. c. 4. (5) Gen. x. 14. (c) Pfal Ixxviii. 12, 
& 43. Iſaiah xix. 11, & 13. Chap. xxx 4. (4) Uaiah xix. 13, 
Jerem, ii. 16. Chap. xliv. Ver. 1. Chap. xlvi. Ver. 14. Ibid. 19 
Ezek, xxx. 13, 16, (e) Jerem. xliv. 1. 
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Ananim was alſo called Curudes, We 
have little of this firſt King of Lower E. 
yt, but his Name and Term of Life; 
according to SHyucellus, he reigned ſixiy 
three Years, and ſo died A. M. 2006. 

Naphtuhim was the King of Naph, or 


was Toſorthrus, and the Latins afterward; 
called him A:/eulapins, He was of greater 
Eminence than his Brother Ananim, but 
not ſo famous as his other Brother, who 
was King of Thebes. Pathruſim is imagi. 
ned to have firit invented the Uſe of Let- 
ters, but Naphtubim is ſaid (a) to have 
learnt both them and ſeveral other uſeful 
Arts from him, and to have inſtructed his 
People in them. He is ſaid to have been 
the Author of the Architecture of theſe 
Ages (5), and to have had ſome uſeful 
Knowledge in Phyſick and Anatomy (0. 
The Egyptians do indeed, in the general 
(4), aſcribe all their Sciences to the other 
Brother, but it is eaſy to conceive how 
this might happen. Pathruſim, whom they 
called Toth, was a Perſon ſo extraordi- 
nary, that it might be difficult for any o- 
ther Name beſide his to obtain any conſi- 
derable Share of Reputation in the Age 


1— —„ 


(a) Syncell. p. 50. Teens se Dlnù⁰ In. Id quidem non de 
illarum Inventione intelligi debet, ſed de curi Secundarid, operaque 
ex præcepto Mercurii navaia. Marſham Can. Chron. p. 40. 
(5) Syncell, ibid. (c) Syncell, p. 74. (4) Jamblich. de Myfter. 
Egypt. 

he 
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he lived in. Letters indeed are ſaid to 
have come into uſe in theſe Days, and 
Men began to minute down in Characters 
upon pieces of Stone, or lumps of burnt 
Earth, ſome Hints of Things, in order to 
tranſmit them to future Ages; but as few 
Perſons only were skilled in this Art, and 
15 the Names of the Inventors of Arts 


were not always recorded with their In- 
yentions. The Age they lived in knew 
them and honoured them, and Tradition 
preſerved their Characters for Generations; 
but Tradition becomes in time a very un- 
certain Regiſter of paſt Tranſactions, and 
{ it happened in this Caſe; what was re- 
corded was handed down to Poſterity; 
but After-ages grew more and more un- 
certain, who were the Authors of what 
was tranſmitted to them; and Men aſcri- 
bed things more or leſs to particular Per- 
ſons, according as they had their Names 
in Honour and Eſteem. The moſt ancient 
Fragments of the Egyptian Learning (a) 


burnt Earth, called 1a, or Pillars; and 
- WT theſe were, ſome Ages after theſe Times, 
e Wl found hid in ſome Caves near Thebes or 
Dioſpolis (b). Agathodamon, called the 
i ond Mercury, decyphered them; they 


—— * — 


” (a) Syncell. p. 40, (6) Pauſan. I. 1. p. 78. 


Were 


were but few, 'tis probable their Names 


were ſome Inſcriptions upon Lumps of 
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were two and forty (a) in Number; fix and 
thirty of them were wrote upon Philoſo. 
phical Subjects, i. e. upon the Origin of 
the World, and Hiſtory of Mankind n 
which was the Philoſophy of theſe Times, 
the other ſix related to Medicine. It ;; 
probable none of theſe Pillars had any 
Author's Name ſet on them, and the Hy. 
mour then being to aſcribe all Science 10 
Thyoth, the Decypherer might take then 
all for his, whereas ſix and thirty of then 
only might be Thyorh's, and the other i 
Toforthrus's, who is ſaid to have been more 
skilful than other Men upon this Subject. 
How long Toſorthrus lived, is uncertain. 

Pathruſim was King of Thebais, his E. 
gyptian Name was Thyoth, or, according 
to the Alexandrian Dialet, Thoth. He 
was alſo called Athothes. His Greek Nane 
was Hermes; and afterwards the Latins 
named him Mercurins, He is ſaid to 
have been a Perſon of a very happy Ge- 
nius, for all Inventions of common Uſe and 
Service to Mankind (6). And whilſt Mix- 


raim was alive, he is ſuppoſed (c) to have 


been his Secretary, and great Aſſiſlant 
in all his Undertakings; and when his 
Father Mizraim died, he is faid to 
have inſtructed his Brothers in the Aris 
and Sciences that he was Maſter of. 


— 
—— nz 


(a) Clem. Alex. Strom. |. 1. (6) Diodor, |. 1. 
prep. Evang. P. 36. Diodor. ut ſupr. 


(c) Euſeb. 
Eu- 
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(s) Euſebius relates, that Mizraim (whom 
he mentions by the Name of Chronus) 
when he died, left his Kingdom wholly to 
this Thyoth, or T aautus, and ſo perhaps he 
might; and Taautus having inſtructed his 
Brothers, might ſend them our to plant 
each a Nation. He made Laws; enrich'd 
his Language, by teaching his People 
Names for many things, which before they 
had no Words for; and he corrected and 
made more expreſſive the Language then 
in uſe amongſt them. He is ſaid to have 
ſettled their Religion, and Method of 
Worſhip, and to have made ſome Aſtro- 
nomical Obſervations, and to have taught 
the Uſe of Letters; and his Succeſs in 
theſe and other Attempts was ſo great, 
and obtain'd him ſo much Honour, that 
Poſterity thought him the ſole Author of 
all their Arts and Sciences whatſoever. 
And this is the beſt Account that can be 
given of the Nations that inhabited Zg t 
in the Ages next after the Diſperſion of 
Mankind. : 

There is no doubt but other Nations 
were ſettled in theſe Times, tho' we have 
not any Hints of their Hiſtory. It is cer- 
tain Canaan was inhabited even ſooner 
than Egypt; for, according to (% Moſes, 
Hebron in Canaan was built ſeven Years 
before Zoan in Egypr; and it is generally 


— — — 


6 — —— 


(%) Euſeb. præp. Evang. 1. 1. p. 39. (5) Numb. xiit. 22. 


thought 
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thought that about the fifteenth Year of 
Belus, i. e. 165 Years after the firſt Vear 
of Nimrod's Kingdom, and 150 Years af. 
ter Migraim's Settlement in Egypt, A.M 
1922 (a), Egialcus began a Kingdom x 
Sicyon in Greece; ſo that Mankind wa 
ere this time diſperſed over a conſiderable 
Part of the World. Eut it does not ap. 
Few that any of theſe Nations made a prez 

igure in the firſt Ages. The few Men 
of extraordinary Eminence, that were in 
the World in theſe Times, lived in E. 
gypt and Aſſyria; and for this Reaſon we 
find little or no mention of any other 
Countries, until one of theſe two Nation 


came to ſend out Colonies, by whom the | 


People they travelled to were by degrees 
poliſhed and inſtructed in Arts and Sci- 
ences, made to appear with Credit in their 
own Age, and ſome Accounts of them 
tranſmitted to thoſe that ſhould come af- 
ter. As Aſyrz has the Credit of the firſt 
Attempts in Aſtronomy, ſo ſome Authors 
imagine Letters to have been firſt invent- 
ed in Egypr. There are other Writers 
that aſcribe them to other Nations. The 
Uſe of Letters was certainly very early, 
for elſe we could not have had the ſhort 
Memoirs we have of the firſt Ages of the 
World; and tho' the Learned have not 
agreed about the firſt Author of them, 


K— 


1 
9 


(a) Euſeb. Chron. 


and 
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of and the Place where they were invented, 
ar yet it is remarkable, that by a Review of 
what has been written about them, we 
may trace them backward from Nation to 
Nation, as we have reaſon to think the 
Uſe and Knowledge of them has been pro- 
pagated, and find them moſt early uſed in 
thoſe Parts from whence Mankind diſper- 
ſed at the Confuſion of Tongues. 

For, to begin with the Ezropeans : 
As we are ſettled far from the firſt Seats 
of Mankind, far from the Places which 
the Deſcendants of Noah firſt planted ; ſo 
the Uſe of Letters appears to have been 
in the World much earlier than Mankind 
can be reaſonably ſuppoſed to have inha- 
bited theſe Countries. "Tis remarkably e- 
vident, that many of the European Na- 
tions came to the Knowledge of Letters 
but in late Ages. Alian (a) makes parti- 
cular mention of the Ignorance of the 
Thraczans, which was ſo great and uni- 
verſal, that he quotes Androrion, athrm- 
ing, that many of the Ancients rejected 
e! the Accounts they had of Orphens, ima- 
WW ging them to be fabulous, becauſe he 
„vas a Thracian, which they thought Ar- 
e £ument ſufficient to prove him to be illi- 

terate : None of the ancient Thracians 


J (ys he) knew any thing of Letters ; nay, 
be Europeans thought it diſreputable to 
id (a) Var. Hit, l. 8. c. 6. 


learn 
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learn them, tho in Aſia they were in mor- 
Requeſt, The Goths had their Letter, 
and Writing from UDiphila, who was their 
Biſhop, ſo late as 370 Years ſince our 83. 
viour, according to the expreſs Teſtimony 
of Socrates (a). So that the Opinion of 
Olaus, of the Antiquity of their Letters 
is very groundleſs. The Vavonians re- 
ceived their Letters from Methodius (0) 
Philoſopher, about the time of the Em. 
peror Lewis Il. Succeſſor to Lotharius 
1. e. about Anno Dom. 856; and it is but 
a Fiction, that the ancient Franks (c), who 
ſet up Pharamond the firſt King of France, 
had Letters like the old Greeks, as (4) 
Cornelius Agrippa imagined. St. Jeron 
(e) tranſlated the Bible into the Dalmatian 
Tongue, in Letters ſomething like the 
Greek ones, and taught the People of that 
Country how to read it. St. Ori did the 
ſame for the Ichrici; and the People of 
theſe Countries have Books wrote in theſe 
Letters, and call them after the Names(f) 
of St. Jerom ard St. Cyril to this Day. 
The Latins and Greeks were certain 
the only People of Europe that had the 
Uſe of Letters very early: Let us now 
” how they came by their Knowledge ot 
them. 


T— 


— 


() Soc. Hiſt. Eccleſ. l. 4. c. 33. (6) Aventin. Annal. I. 4. 
(e) Voſſius de Arte Gram. |. 1. c. 9. (4) Corn. Agrip. de TH 
nit. Scientiar. I. 1. c. 11. Walton. prolegom. (e) Id. ibid. 


And 
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And as to the Latins, all Writers agree, 
r; that they received their Letters from the 
ir WGreeks, being firſt taught the Uſe of them 
a- boy ſome of the Followers of Pelaſgns, 
oho came into Italy about 150 Years at- 
of ter Cadmus came into Greece, or by the 
% WL {rcadzans, whom Evander led into theſe 
e- parts about 60 Years after Pelaſens. 
Pliny and Solinus imagined the Pelaſg: 
(a) to have been the firſt Authors of the 
Latin Letters; but Tacitus was of Opi- 
nion that the firſt Italians (6) were taught 
Letters by the Arcadians; and Diony/ars 
c) Halicarnaſſeus expreſly affirms the 
ame Thing; ſo that in this Point indeed 
there is a Difference amongſt Writers; 
but ſtill the Pelaſgi and Arcadians being 
both of them Greczan Colonies that remo- 
red to ſeek new Habitations, it remains 
uncontroverted, that the Latius recei- 
ved their Letters from the Greeks, which 
ſoever of theſe were the Authors of them. 
It is very probable the Pelaſgi might firſt 
introduce the Uſe of them, and the Ar- 
cadiang, who came fo ſoon after them, 
might bring along with them the ſame 
Arts as the Pelaſgi had before taught, and 
Letters in particular; and ſome Parts of 
ltaly might be inſtructed by one, and ſome 
by the other; and this is exactly agreeable 


W 


— 


(a) Plin. I. 7. c. 56. (6) L. 11. p. 131. (e) Dion. Ha- 
licar, I. 2. 
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to Pliny (a). That the Latin Letters were 
derived from the Greek ſeems very pro- 
bable, from the Similitude the ancient Let. 
ters of each Nation hear to one another 
Tacitus (b) oblerves that the Shape of the 
Latin Letters was like that of the moſt 
ancient Greek ones; and the fame Ob. 
ſervation was made by (c) Pliny, and con. 
firm'd from an ancient Table of Braſs in. 
ſcribed to Minerva. Scaliger (d) has en. 
deavoured to prove the ſame Point, from 
an Inſcription on a Pillar which ſtood for. 
merly in the Via Appia to Old Rome, and 
was afterwards removed into the Garden: 
of Farneſe. Voſſius is of the ſame Opi- 
nion, and has ſhewn (e) at large how the 
old Latin Letters were formed from the 
ancient Greek, with a very ſmall Varia- 
tion. 

Let us now come to the Greels; and 
they confeſs that they were taught the 
Letters. The (F) Ioniaus were the fil 
that had Knowledge of them, and the 
learned them from the Phæniciaus. The 
Ioniaus did not form their Letters exact 
according to the Phænician Alphabet, but 
they varied them but little, and were {c 
juſt as to acknowledge whence they re 

eived them, by always calling their Let 


(a) Lib. 7. c. 56. (8) Tacit. Annal. I. 11. (e) L. 3. e. 
(4) Digreſſ. ad Annum Euſeb. 1617, (e) Voſſ. J. 1. c. 24 
27. (F) Herod, ia Terpſichor. 

teri 
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ters Phenician. And the Followers of 
Cadmus are (a) ſuppoſed to be the Perſons 
who taught the Ionians the firſt Uſe of 
their Letters. This is the Subſtance of 
what 1s moſt probable about the Origin of 
the Greek Letters. There are indeed o- 
ther Opinions of ſome Writers to be met 
with; for ſome have imagined that Pala- 
medes was the Author of the Greek Let- 
ters, others that Linus, and others that 
Himonides; but theſe Perſons were not the 
firſt Authors, but only the Improvers of 
the Greek Alphaber. The long Vowels 
and o were the Invention of Simonides; 
for at firſt e and o were uſed promiſcu- 
ouſly, as long or ſhort Vowels: 9, x, and 
„ were Letters added to the Alphabet by 
Palamedes; and E and , tho' we are not 
certain who was the Author of them, did 
not belong to the original Alphabet; but 
ſtill, tho* theſe Letters were the Inventions 
of Palamedes, Linus, or Simonides, yet 
they cannot be ſaid to be the Authors of 
the Greek Letters in general, becauſe the 
Greeks had an Alphabet of Letters before 
theſe particular ones came into uſe; as 
might be ſhewn from ſeveral Teſtimonies 
of ancient Writers, and ſome Specimens 


PEER 


(a) See Plut. Sympoſ 1.9. prob. 2 & 3. Philoſtrat. I. 2. de vit. 
Sophiſt. Critias apud Athenæum l. 1. Clem. Alex. Strom. I. 1. 
Voſſ. de arte Gram, I. 1. c. 10. Scaliger in Not. ad Euſeb, 1617, 


2 in Not., ad lib. de ver itat. Rel. I. 1. n. 13. Bochart. Geog. 
wary ver itat. oenart. 
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of ancient Inſcriptions, ſeveral Copies of 
which have been taken by the Curious, 
Voſſius (a) was of opinion that Cecygps 
was the firſt Author of the Greek Let. 
ters; and it mult be confeſſed that he has 
given ſome, not improbable, Reaſons for 
his Conjecture; and Cecrops was an E. 
gyptian, much older than Cadmus, and 
was remarkable for underſtanding both 
the Egyptian and Greek Tongues; but the 
Arguments for Cadmus are more in num. 
ber, and more concluſive than for Ce. 
crops, If Cecrops did teach the Greek; 
any Letters, the Characters he taught are 
intirely loſt; for the moſt ancient Greet co 
Letters which we have any Specimen of, Wl þ 
were brought into Greece by Cadmus, or 
his Followers. Herodotus (C) exprefly af. 
firms himſelf to have ſeen the very old. 
eſt Inſcriptions in Greece, and that the 
were wrote in the Letters which the J. 
onians firſt uſed, and learned from Cad- 
mus, or the Phænicians. The Inſcrip- 
tions he ſpeaks of were upon the Tri- 
pods at Thebes in Beorza, in the Temple 
of Apollo. There were three of theſe 
Tripods: The firſt of them was given to 
the Temple by Amphitryon, the Deſcen- 
dant of Cadmus: The ſecond by Lains 
the Son of Hippocoon: The third by 
Laodamas the Son of Eteocles, Scaliger 


(a) Loe, ſupr. cit, {(6) Lec. ſupr. cit. 
| has 
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has (a) given a Copy of theſe Inſcriptions 
(as he ſays) in the old Iouian Letters, 
but I doubt he is in this Point miſtaken, 
as he is alſo in another Piece (6) of An- 
tiquity which he has copied, namely, the 
Inſcription on Herod's Pillar, which ſtood 
formerly in the Via Appia, but was af- 
terwards removed into the Gardens of 
Farneſe. The Letters on this Pillar do 
not ſeem to be the old [onzan, as may 
be ſeen by comparing them with Chz- 
ſull's Sigean Inſcription, or with the 
Letters on the Pedeſtal of the Coloſſuus 
at Delos, of which Montfaucon gives a 
Copy; but they are either (as Dr. Chz- 
ſhull imagines) ſuch an Imitation of the 
Ionian, as Herod a good Antiquary knew 
how to make; or they are the Character 
which the Jonian Letters were in a lit- 
tle time changed to, for they do not 
differ very much from them. But, to re- 


turn: It is, I fay, agreed by the belt 


Writers, that the Greeks received their 
Letters from the Phwnicians, and that 
the ancient Tonzan Letters were the firit 
that were in uſe amongſt them. And 
thus we have traced Letters into H/ 
nicia. We have now to inquire whe- 
ther the Phenicians were the Inventers of 
them, or whether they received them from 
ſome other Nation. 


— *» . — _— 


(e) Digreſſ. ad ann. Euſeb. 1617. (% Ad Num. Euſeb. 1702. 
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have ſupppoſed the Phænicians to be the 


| Kuſeb. 101 7. 
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We muft confeſs that many Writer 


Inventers of Letters. (a) Pliny and (4) 
Curtius both hint this Opinion; and 3. 
greeable hereto are the Words of the 
Poet (c). 


Phenices primi, Fame fi credimus, auſi * 
Manſuram rudibus Vocem ſignare Figuris, he 
And Crettas (d). tha 
Þowness d eos veau c g ον. 11 
And ſo Hefychins makes expowifar and d. ter: 
yayvocau, Fo ar? the Phoenician, and zo read, we 
to be ſynonymous Terms. But there are tim 
other Authors and with better Reaſon cf Op 
another Opinion. Diodorus (e) ſays ex. be 
preſly, that the Syrians were the Inver. the 
ters of Letters, and that the Pheniiun it 
learnt them from them, and afterward; we 
failed with Cadmus into Europe, and taught Will the 
them to the Greeks. Euſebius aſſents to cle 
this (Y), and thinks the $yr:ans that firſt WI 
invented Letters, were the Hebrews; tho Be 
this is not certain. It is indeed true (7), 1 V 
that the ancient Hebrews had the ſame MM th 
Tongue and Characters, or Letters, with br 
the Canaanites or Phenicians, as might be L. 
EX 3 = 
(a) Flin. l. 5. & l. 7. (6) Lib. 4. $4. (e) Lucan. Pharſil - 


I. 3. (4) Apud Athenzum l. 1. (e) Lib. 5. (F) Præp. Evan, 
I. io. (g) Lecia . Cl xril. de So) mis. Scal, dig reſſ. ad Ana. 


evi- 
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evidenced from the concurrent Teſtimo- 
nies of many Authors; nay, all the Na- 
tions in theſe Parts, Phænuiciang, Ca- 
naanites, Samaritans, and probably the 
Merians, tor ſome Ages, ſpake and 
wrote alike. 

Athanaſius Kircher (a) imagined that 
the Phenicians learnt their Letters from 
the Eg yÞttans, and endeavoured to prove 
that the firſt Letters which Cadmus brought 
into Greece, were Egyptian. He 4 
ſcribes the Figures of theſe Cadmean Let- 
ters, and endeavours to prove, that they 
were the very ſame that were uſed at that 
time in Egyyt; but his Arguments for this 
Opinion are not concluſive. The Letters 
he produces are the preſent Coptic, and 
the very Names and Figures of them ſhew 
it evidently; not that the Greek Letters 
were derived from them, but rather that 
the Egyptians learnt them from the an- 
cient Greeks; and I believe (ſays Biſhop 
Walton) whoever ſhall read the Coptic 
Books, will find ſuch a Mixture of Greek 
Words in them, that he cannot doubt but 
that Prolemy after his Conquelts in Greece, 
brought their Letters, and much of their 
Language into Egypt. Kircher endea- 
vours to ſhew by their Form and Shape, 
that the Greek Letters were formed from 
the Egyptian Deſcription of their Sacred 


— 


(«) Okdip. Egypt. Tom. 2. diatr. præluſor. 3. ; 
Mt A Q 3 Ant- 
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Animals, which he thinks were the Let. 
ters which the Egyptians at firſt uſed in 
their common W riting, as well as in their 
Hieroglyphical Myſteries. Theſe Letters, 
he ſays, Cadmus communicated to the 
Greeks, with only this Difference, that he 
did not take care to keep up to the pre. 
ciſe Form of them, but made them in a 
looſer manner. He pretends to confirm 
his Opinion from Herodotus; and laſtly 
affirms from St. 7erom, that Cadmus, and 
his Brother Phenix, were Egyptians, 
that Phenix, in their Travels from Eg yr, 
ſtay'd at Phenzicia, which took its Name 
from him; that Camus went into Greece, 
but could not poſlibly teach the Greczuns 
any other Letters, than what himſelf had 
learnt when he lived in Egyyt. But to al 
this there are many Objections. 1. The 
Hieroglyphical way of Writing was not 
the moſt ancient way of Writing in E. 
yt, nor that which Cadmus taught the 
Greeks. 2. Herodotus, in (a) the Paſſage 
cited, does not athrm Cadmus to have 
brought Egyprzan Letters into Greece, 
but expreily calls them Phoenician Let- 
ters; and, as we {aid before, the Pheniciun 
Letters were the ſame as the Hebrew, Ca- 
naunitiſh, or Syrian, as Scaliger, Voſſius, 
and Bochart have proved beyond Contra- 
diction. 3. St. 7erom does not ſay whe- 


Ro 
— 


— — — 


(a In lerpfich. Pelzig TA KeaSru 122 u nite. 


ther 
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ther Cadmns's Letters were Pherician or 
Egyptian, ſo that his Authority is of no 
Gervice in the Point before us; and as to 
Cadmus and Phenix's being Egyptians, 
that is much queſtioned; it is more pro- 
bable they were Canaanzres, as ſhall be pro- 
ved hereafter. 

Many conſiderable Writers have given 
the Eg yptrans the Credit of inventing 
Letters; and they all agree that Mercury 
or Thyoth was the Inventer of them. Pi- 
1j (a), in the very Place where he ſays 
that ſome aſcribed the Invention of Let- 
ters to the Hriaus, confeſſes that others 
thought the Es yptians the Inventers of 
them, and Mercury their firſt Author. 
Diodorus (6) expreily aſcribes the Inven- 
tion of them to the ſame Perſon; and ſo 
does Plutarch (c), and Cicero (d). Ter- 
tullian (e) went into the ſame Opinion; 
and we alſo find it in Plato. Kircher 
Y) deſcribes the Shape of the very Let- 
ters which this Tyyoth invented. And 
Philo-Biblius, the Tranſlator of Sancho- 
mathon's Hiſtory, quoted by Euſebius and 
Porphyry, mentions the Commentaries of 
Taautus, or Thyoth, and the Sacred Let- 
ters he wrote his Books in; and Jauibli- 


1vͤ— es 


(a) Hiſt. I. 7. c. 56. (6) Diodor. l. 2. (e) Sympoſ. J. 29; 
c. 3. (d) Lib. de Natur. Deorum 3. (e) Lib. de corona Mili- 


ts, c. 8. & de Teſtim Animæ c. 5. 9. (F) OEcip. Ægypt. 
Tom. z. diatrib. 2. 


24 chus 
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chus (a) ſpeaks of an incredible Number diſp 
of (b) Books wrote by this Taautut. Al 
Antiquity agrees, that the Uſe of Letter; Ml p11; 


\" was very early in Egypt, and that Thy 

[ | or Mercory «the: the 1 firſt that uſed them wo 
= there, and taught others the Uſe of them; Mn 
5 but tho' he is by many Writers, for this Mu 
Ni Reaſon, called the Inventer of Letter, iger 
* yet I cannot think that he really was ſo; Nover 
N conſidering that Mankind was not planted Won 
% firſt in Egypt after the Flood, but travel. Meet 
1 led thither from other Countries. We gor 
if have already ſhewn that the Uſe of Let. Nut. 
. ters was in Greece firſt, then in 1taly, and yer) 
" afterwards ſpread into the other Parts of N ro 
by Europe. We have alſo conſidered how I 


they came into Greece, namely, from Phe. 
nicia; and they were moſt probably intro- 
duced into Phenicia from Hria, and the 
Syrians, Canaanites, and Aſſyrians, uſed 
Originally the ſame Letters; ſo that in all 
Probability they were introduced into all 
theſe Nations from one to another, and 
were earlieſt at the Place where Mankind 
Wh ſeparated at the Confuſion of Tongues; 
and from this Place 'tis alſo likely they 

| were propagated into Egypt, and into all 
4 other Countries into which any Companies 
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(a) Lib. de MyReriis, cap. de Deo atque Diis. (6) By the 
Books of Taautus, I ſwppoſe are meant Pillars, or Lumps of Earth 
with Inſcription; on them, Books not being invented in theſe early 


. Ages. 


dil- 
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er ¶ diſperſed from Shinaar. I always thought 
Letters to be of an Mhrian Original, aid 
is Wl Pliny (a); and this was his Opinion after 
„ auy conſidering what all other Writers 
m bad offered about them. It is highly rea- 
1; WT ſonable to think that all Arts and Sciences 
s gouriſhed here as much earlier, than in o- 
„ner Parts, as the Inhabitants of theſe Parts 
were ſettled ſooner than thoſe that went 
ſrom them. We have a ſufficient Account 
of the firſt Kings, and of the ancient Hi- 


ſtory of this Part of the World, to induce 
Jus to believe that they began their Annals 
d Whrecry early; and we arc {ure from the A- 


tronomical Obſervations found at Baby- 
bn in the time of Alexander the Great, 
which were before mentioned, that they 
ſtudied here, and recorded ſuch Ob- 
ſervations as they made, very few Years 


deter the Diſperſion of Mankind ; a plain 
indication that they had at this time the 
oe of Letters; and we have no Proofs 
dat they had the Uſe of them thus early 
d Wn Egypt, or in any other of the Nations 
5; Wierived from the Diſperſion of Mankind. 
7 Taautus is by all Writers held to be the 
a 


firlt that uſed Letters in Eg yt, and if we 
ſuppoſe him to have uſed them before he 
came to be King, when he was Secretary 
to his Father Migraim, vet ſtill the Uſe 
of them mutt be later in Eg t than in A 


— 
- 


— * — 


(a) Hiſt, Nat. lib 7. c. 56. : 
ria, 
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Hria, for they were probably uſed in t Mar 


Aſtronomical Records at Babylon, even emp 
before Mizraim entered Egypt. Oe bor 
Thing is here remarkable, namely, that n None 
theſe Parts, where the early Uſe of Le. on 
ters is ſo capable of being proved, then bab! 
is no mention of any particular Perſon dert 
being the Author of them; for the Oy. rem 
nion of Szuidas, who imagined Abrabanl mot 
to be the Author of the Mirian Letten The 
like that of Eupolemus (a) and 1/idorus i inte 
who thought Moſes the Inventer of t nud 
Hebrew Letters, and of the Eg yptin, 
deſerve no Confutation. Letters wer: 
uſed in Mria, long before Abraham wy 
born, and in Zgypt, much longer before 
Moſes; and the ancient Hebrew and 4% 
Hrian Letters were the ſame. The tru 
Reaſon why we meet with no ſuppoſe 
Author of the Mrian Letters, is, U be 
lieve, this; Antiquity agreed that Letter 
were not invented in Afyria, Mankind 


had lived above 1600 Years before t ſub 
Flood, and 'tis not probable they lived nc 
without the Uſe of Letters, for if the Lei 
had, how ſhould we have had the ſhor bet 
Annals which we have of the firſt World M. 
If they had Letters, it is likely that Va pat 
was skilled in them, and taught them toll 
his Children. In the early Ages, whe + 
c 

(a) Euſeb. Præp. Evang. Ib. 9. c. 26, (6) Origines l. 810 
c. 3. Ve 


Mats 
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the Mankind were but few, and thoſe few 
employ'd in all manner of Contrivances 
for Life, it could be but here and there 
one that had j Leiſure or perhaps Inclina- 
tion to ſtudy Letters; and yet it is pro- 
bable that there were too many that un- 


on derſtood them amongſt the People who 
v. remained at Shinaar, to prevent any Ru- 
han mour of a ſingle Perſon's inventing them. 


The Companies that removed from $hinaar 
into the other Parts of the World, were but 
rude and uncultivated People, who follow- 
ed ſome Perſons of Figure and Eminence, 
who had gain'd an Aſcendant over them, 
and hence it might come to paſs, that when 
they had ſeparated their People from the 
reſt of Mankind, and came to teach them 
the Arts they were Maſters of, all they 
taught them paſs'd for Inventions of their 
own, becauſe they knew no other Per- 
ſons skilled in them. But at Hinaar there 
yere ſeveral eminent Perſons who lived 
ſubject to Nimrod, and who underſtood 
and were Maſters of the ſeveral Arts and 
Sciences which Mankind enjoy'd together, 
before ſome of the Great and Leading 
Men made Parties for themſelves, and ſe- 
parated in order to diſperſe over the 
World; and therefore, tho' we here meet 
with a reported Author, when any new 
__{>cience was invented, as Belus was ima- 
gined to be Author of their Aſtronomy ; 
yetin the Caſe of Letters, in which there 
Was 
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was nothing new, nothing but what ſeve. WM V 
ral amongſt them, and many that were {Wrigit 
gone from them were very well skilled in, None 
there could ariſe no Account of any on: Wiſed 
Perſon amongſt them being the Author W(s) 
or Inventer of them. Not 

There is one Conſideration more which 
makes it very probable that the Uſe «f 
Letters came from Noah, and out of the 
firſt World, and that is the Account which 
the Chineſe give of their Letters. They 
aſſert their firſt Emperor, whom they cal 
fiohy, to be the Inventer of them; before 
ſiohy they have no Records, and their Fi. 
hy and Noah were the fame Perſons. M. 
ah came out of the Ark in theſe Part 
of the World, and the Letters uſed 
here were derived from him; and it hap- 
pened here, as it afterwards did in other 
Parts of the World, Noah being the ole 
Inſtructor of his Deſcendants, what he 
taught them was by After-Ages reported 
to be his own Invention, tho' he himſelt 
had learn'd it from thoſe who lived before 
him. Biſhop Walton offers Arguments to 
prove that the Chineſe had not the ear- 
ſieſt Ule of Letters, but all his Arguments 
ariſe from a Suppoſal that the Ark reſted 
in Armenia, and that Mankind lived in 
Agyria ſoon after the Flood, and before 


ihey came to CHu¹ν. which I have proved M— 
not likely to be true. 0 


We 


Book IV. and Prophane Hiſtory. 


We can carry our Enquiry into the O- 
riginal of Letters no higher. Pliny in 
one Place hints them to have been ſuppo- 
ſed to be Eternal ; but that Opinion muſt 
(a) either be founded upon the erroneous 
Notion of the World's being Eternal, or 
can mean no more than that the firſt Men 
invented them. Some of the Rabbins a- 
ſcribe them to Adam, and ſome to Abel, 
put they have nothing to offer that is to be 
depended on. But ſurprizingly odd is the 
Whim of ſome of the 7euiſb Doctors, 
who athrm ten Things to have been crea- 
ted on the Evening of the firſt Sabbath, 
namely, the Rain-bow ; the Hole of the 
Rock, out of which the Water flow'd; 


ſed the Pillar of the Cloud and of Fire, which 
ap- Waficrwards went before the [/rae/ites ; the 
her No Tables on which the Law was writ- 
ole ien; Aaron's Rod, and Letters; but 
he this ſort of Traſh needs no Confutation, 
* Tur pe eſt diſſiciles habere Nugas, 


Et Stultus Labor eſt Ineptiarum. 


f we conſider the Nature of Letters, it 
cannot but appear ſomething ſtrange, that 
an Invention ſo ſurprizing as that of Wri- 


ted ing is, ſhould have been found out in A- 
in Nees fo near the Beginning of the World. 
any Nature may eaſily be ſuppoſed to have 
ved W— , . 


(a) Pliny Hints it only from the Suppoſal of ſome Perſons imazined 
le very ancient having uſed them, Lib. 7. c. 56. 


We prompted 
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prompted Men to ſpeak, to try to expreß 
their Minds to one another by Sound inc 
and Noiſes; but that the Wit of My 
ſhould, amongſt its firſt Attempts, find 
out a way to expreſs Words in Figure, ver: 
or Letters, and to form a Method, by 
which they might expoſe to view all that 
can be ſaid or thought, and that within 
the Compaſs of ſixteen, or twenty, 
four and twenty Characters, variouſly 

laced, ſo as to form Syllables and Words; 

ſay, to think that any Man could imme. 
diately and directly fall upon a Project o 
this Nature, execeds the higheſt Notion 
we can have of the Capacity we are en. 
dued with. We have great and extraor. 
dinary Abilities of Mind, and we expe- 
rience that by Steps and Degrees we can 
advance our Knowledge, and make 4a 
moſt all Parts and Creatures of the Wor! 


of uſe and ſervice to us; but {till all the itt 
things are done by Steps and Degrees. 71 
firſt Attempt has never yet perfected an, nig 
Science or Invention whatever. II 


Mind of Man began to exert itſelf 2; 
ſoon as ever it was ſet on thinking; and 
we find, the firſt Men attempted many ot 
the Arts, which After-Ages carried to! 
wards to Perfection; but they only a 
tempted them, and attained no furth*1 
than to leave imperfect Eſſays to tholt 
that came after. The firſt Men, tho' the 


had formed a Language to be underſt „ 
V, 


7 Book IV. and Prophane Hiſtory. 


by, yet certainly never attained to an Ele- 
ncy of Speaking. Tubal-Cain was the 
delt Artificer in Braſs-work and Iron, but 
ithout doubt his beſt Performances 
rere * ordinary, in compariſon of 
hat has been done by later Artiſts. The 
\rts of Building, Painting, Carving, and 
many others, were attempted very early; 
ut the firſt 'I'ryals were only Attempts; 
Men arrived at Perfection by degrees; 
ime and Experience led them on from 
me thing to another, until by having try'd 
many ways, as their different Fancies at 
ifferent Times happened to lead them, 
hey came to form better Methods of exe- 
uing what they aimed at, than at firſt 
hey thought of. And thus, without 
loubt, it has happened in the Affair of 
eters: Men did not at firſt hit upon 
Method extremely artificial, but began 
rih ſomething eaſy and plain, ſimple, and 
no great Contrivance, ſuch as Nature 
night very readily ſuggeſt to them. 

And, if I may be allowed to make ſome 
onjectures upon this Subject, I ſhould of- 
er, that it is not probable, that the firſt 
renters of Letters had any Alphabet, or 
| {or Number of Letters, or any Notion of 
y aWelcribing a Word by ſuch Lettcrs as 
jrth-{MWould ſpell, and thereby expreſs the Sound 
thoſW! it. The firſt Letters were, more like- 
' theyM\ Strokes, or Daſhes, by which the W ri- 
ft ors mark'd down, as their Fancics led 
by, 
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them, the Things they had a mind to re. w. 
cord; and one Stroke, or Daſh, without ary fe! 
Notion of expreſling a Sound or WaJiff w. 
by it, was the Mark of a whole Adio Þ! 
or perhaps of a Sentence. When the fir 
Man began to ſpeak, he had only, as I he. 
fore hinted, to fix to himſelf, and to teach 
others to know by what particular Sound; 
he had a mind to expreſs the things which 
he had to ſpeak of: In the ſame manner, 
whenever Mankind formed the flit 
Thoughts of Writing, he that formel 
them had only to determine, by what par- 
ticular Marks he would expreſs th: 
Things or Actions he had a mind to mark 
down; and all this he might do, without 
having any Notion of expreſſing a Sound 
or Word, by the Characters he made. We 
have amongſt us, in frequent Uſe, Chan 
cters which are as ſigniticant as Letters 

and yet have no Tendency to expreſs thi 
or that particular Sound; for Inſtance, our 

Numeral Letters, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, Gc. er 

preſs, as clearly as the Words themlſelve 

could do, the Numbers intended by them 

and they no more ſpell One, Two, Three 

Four, Five, than they do Daum, Dw 

Tria, Quatuor; or the Greek Words fot 

them, 855 Ivo, relæ, TETTRER) &c. Our A 

ſtronomical Characters are of the ſame 

ſort, O, D, 5, 2, C, u, h; with many other! 

that might be named, and are at Sight intel 

ligible to Perſons of different Nations, ane 

wil 
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e who would read them into Words of dif- 
nfl ferent Sounds, as each of their Languages 
rd would dire& them. Such as theſe proba- 
on biy were the Letters of the firſt Men; 
6 they had no Notion of Spelling, and ex- 
be. bpreſſing the Sound of Words, but made a 
iv few Marks to be the Signs of the Things 
nM which they had a mind to write down, 
ich and which might be eaſily underſtood by 
ne WY thoſe that made them, and by as many others 
6-68 a5 would take the Pains to learn their Cha- 
nell rater. This is what Nature would direct- 
ly lead to, in the firſt Attempts of Wri- 


* ting. There could be no Notion of Spel- 
nar ling, nor any Thought of a ſet Number of 
ho Letters; for Men could hardly have a 


Thought of theſe, until Language came 
to be conſiderably improved; until they 
had view'd on all ſides the Nature of their 
Words, and found out how many ſorts of 
dounds were required to expreſs them, If 
we look amongſt the ignorant Perſons 
which are now-a-days in the World, we 
may ſee enough to ſhew us, what the firſt 
Attempts of Nature would be, and what 
5 owing to Improvement. There are ma- 


und 

Ve 
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ters 
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Dua y Perſons in the World, who, not ha- 
4s fo ving been taught either to Write or Read, 
Jur M have no Notion of Spelling, and yet can, 
ſamd by their Natural Parts, form themſelves a 
other Character, and with a Piece of Chalk re- 
t intel cord, for their own Uſe, all that they have 
1s, and occaſion to mark down in their Affairs. | 


wal Vor. I. have 
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have been told of a Country Farmer of 
very conſiderable Dealings, who was able 
to keep no other Book, and yet carrieq 
on a Varicty of Buſineſs in Buying and 
Selling, without Diſorder or Confuſion; 
He chalk'd upon the Walls of a large 
Room ſet apart for that Purpoſe, what 
he was obliged to remember of his Af. 
fairs with divers Perſons ; and if we but 
ſuppoſe, that ſome of his Family were in. 
{tructed in his Marks, there is no Difficul. 
ty in conceiving, that he might this way, 
it he had died, have left a very clear Stat: 
of his Concerns to them. Something of this 
ſort is like the firſt Eſſay of Nature, and 
thus, without doubt, wrote the firſt Mey, 
It was Time and Improvement that led 
them to conſider the Nature of Words, to 
divide them into Syllables, and to form 
a Method of ſpelling them by a Set cf 
Letters. 

If we look amongſt the Chineſe (a) we 
find in Fact what J have been treating of, 
They have no Notion of Alphabetical Let- 
ters, but make uſe of Characters to ex- 
preſs their Meaning. Their Characters are 
not deſign'd to expreſs Words, for they 
are uſed by ſeveral neighbouring Nations 
who differ in Language; nor are there 
any ſet Number or Collection of them, as 
one would imagine Art and Contrivance 


— 


(a) Alvar. Seved. Walton. Prolegom. 
would, 
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' WM would, at one Time or another, have re- 
e duced them to; but the Chineſe ſtill write 
din a manner as far from Art, as one can 
1 WM conceive the firſt Writer to have invented. 
They have a Mark for every Thing or A- 
Aion they have to write of, and not having 
contrived to uſe the fame Mark for the 
ſame Thing, with ſome common Diſtin— 
tions for the accidental Circumſtances that 
may belong to it, every little Difference of 
Time, Manner, Place, or any other Cir- 
cumſtance, cauſes a new Mark, ſo that tho' 
their Words are but few, their Letters are 


vs Wi innumerable (2). We have in Europe, as 
ind WF] before hinted, Characters to expreſs 
* Numbers by, which are not deſigned to 
e 


ſand for any particular Sounds, or Words; 
but then, we have artificially reduced them 
to a ſmall Number. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
8, 9, and the Cypher o, will expreſs all 
Numbers that can poſſibly be conceived. 
Without doubt the Chineſe Character might 
be contracted by a proper Method, but the 
Writing of this People, as well as their 
Language, has had little Improvement. 
de When Mankind began firſt to make their 
Marks for Things, having but few Things 


hog o mark down, they eaſily found Marks 
n. + FT A 
/ance (a) Their Letters are 60, $0, or 120000, ſays Walton; 54409 


ſax other Writers; and Le Comte ſays, that he is no learned 
lun amongſt them that does not underſtand 15 or 20060 of their 
Utiters, | 


R 2 enow 
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enow for them: As they grew further 
acquainted with the World, and wanted 
more Characters, they invented them, and 
the Number encreaſing by degrees, it 
might cauſe no great 'I rouble to Perſqn; 
who were skilled in the received Chara. 
cters, and had only to learn the new one; 
as they were invented; but it is ſtrange 
that a Nation ſhould go on in this Me. 
thod for thouſands of Years, as the Ch;. 
neſe have rcally done; one would thin; 
that it muſt caſily be foreſeen to what 1 
troubleſome Number their Letters mu 
in time grow, and that a Senſe of thi 
common Convenience ſhould, at one tim: 
or other, have put them upon trying to 
reduce them; but we find in fact they 
have not done it. The Cine ſe repon 
their Letters to have been invented hy 
Foby, or Noah; and in reality both ther 
Letters and their 1 ſeem lo odd, 
that they might well paſs for the Invention 
of the carly and uncultivated Apes c 
Mankind. Without doubt the (ine 
have added to the Number of their Les 
ters, ſince the time of their Emperor 1. 
hy, and probably altered the Sound ©& 
their old Words, and made ſome neu 
ones; but they differ fo remarkably, both 
in Writing and Language, from the rel! 
of Mankind, that I can't but think them 
the Deſcendants of Men that never came 
to Shinaar, and who had no 8 or 
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Communication with thoſe who were 
thence diſperſed, by the Contution of 
Babel, over the Face of the Harth. 

We have no Remains, nor ſo much as 
any Hints in ancient Writers, to induce 
us to imagine, that this fort of Writing, 
was ever uſed by any of the Nations that 
were diſperſed from Babel, We read of 
no Letters on this ſide [ndia truly an- 
cient, but what were deſipned to expreots 
the Words of the People that wrote them. 
Laertius (a) indeed ſeems to hint that the 
Babylonians had ancicntly a ſacred Chara- 
Ger, different from the Letters in com- 
mon Uſe: And Enſebrns (b) from Philo- 
Biblius repreſents Sanchontathon to have 
ſearch'd Records wrote in a Character of 
this fort. The Sacred Letters of JN 
are frequently mentioned: I here were 
two Pillars inſcribed in this fort of Let- 
ters, at the Lomb of Is and Ofrris;, and 
Strabo ſpeaks of a Pillar in Memory of 
Heſoſtris (c), which had theſe Characters 
cur upon it; and the Remains of 7hyorh 
were without doubt written in this Cha- 
rater (4). If we conſider that //erodotur 
and Diodorus mention only two forts of 
Letters, the Sacred and Common I.ct- 
ters (e); and that Clemens Alexandrinus, 


— 
2 „— — — 


(a) Burnet, Archzolog. p. 86. 
t) Lib, 16, (d) Euſcb. Chron. 
Diodorus Lab, 1. R 
| 3 


(6) Prep. Evang. I. 1. c. 9, 
(e) Herodotus in Euter pc. 


and 
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and Porphyry, and the later Writers, who 
take in the Hieroglyphics, mention (a) 
three forts; it will perhaps induce us to 
imagine, with Dr. Burnet (6), that the 
Sacred Letters of the Eg yprzans were 
ditterent from their Hieroglyphics, and 
that the Hieroziyphics were not in uſe 
in the firſt Times. It is true, Diodorus (c, 
by his Deſcription of the Sacred Letters 
makes them to be Hicroglyphics; but | 
imagine that he happened to do fo, be. 
cauic Hieroglyphics being in uſe before 
his Time, and the Sacred Letters, which 
were diſtinct from them, being then who. 
ly laid aſide, he knew of but two Sorts, 
the Hicroglyphics, and the Common Let. 
ters; and ſo took the Sacred Letters which 
hc found mentioned by thoſe that wrote 
before him, to be the Hieroglyphics. But 
Porphyry (d) very evidently diſtinguiſhes 
them one from the other: He calls the 
Sacred Letters, Teeryaupnce KOWOAGY BUEN 
x72 pun and the Common Hierogh— 
phics, SuuCoAmna EAANY 2p epreval XATAL TW 
A It is indeed ſomething difficult 
to apprehend how Letters can be faid to 
I:vitate the Things deſigned by them; how- 
cor we find this was an ancient Notion, 
P/ato puts it into the Mouth of Socrates (e). 


— 
— 


(a) rom. I. 5. Porph, de Vita Pythag. p. 185. 0) &. 


chæolog + (c) Lib. 3. (4) In Lib. de vit. Pythag. 


(e) In Cratylo. 


But 


ds © 


m5 


 =-a 
— 
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But tho for theſe Reaſons, I imagine that 
there was an ancient Character in Eg ypr, 
diſtinct from both the vulgar Letters, and 
common Hieroglyphics ; yet I cannot 
think, with Dr. Burnet, that it was like 
the Letters uſed in China. The Chins ſe 
Letters expreſs no Words, or particular 
Sounds whatſoever; but the old Eg yp- 
tian Letters did, as appears plainly from 
the Account we have (a) of Azathodau- 
mon's tranſlating them. The Remains of 
Thyoth were Inſcriptions on Pillars -12v!, 
leger ETC) x) EECSYCRROS Ye ME 
v nE .] written upon, iu the Sa- 
cred Language, and Sacred Charatlers : 
and Agathodæmon tranilated them, |< 4 
eds IizherTle as Thy FAAnmiia Pandi YELL 
u leepyawpuors'| out of the Sacred 
Language, iuto the Greek Tongue, iu Ha- 
cred Letters, 1. e. he changed the Lan— 
guage, but uſed the ſame Letters in which 
Thyoth wrote (b). Here therefore Wh 

ce 


(a) Kuſeb. in Chron. (% Biſhop Stillingflect, aud ſeveral 
other Writers, tranſlate tzegy Audits yOINMKET , Hier givphic 
Charafters ; and the learned Biſhop remarks upon the Pajjage as 
follows : It is well ſtill, that this Hiſtory ſhould be tra» ſtated in- 
« to Hieroglyphic Characters; IWhat kind of Trauſlation i; that ? 
4 We had thought Hieroglyphics had been Reprelenta ions of 
« Things, aud not of Sounds and Letters, or Words, How could 
« this Hiſtory at firſt have been written in any Tongue, when it was 
in Hieroglyphics? Do Hrerog!yphics ſpeak in ſœveral Languages 
Ad are they capable of changing their Tongues?” The Kader 
will eaſily obſerve from this Remark, that I<E9 AV! K916 * 2. UN 
1.2.01'» in the Paſſage before us, ſpould be tranſlated, not t lie- 


R 4 rog yphics, 
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ſee, that the Sacred Letters were capable Wihis 
of being uſed to expreſs the Words f 
different Languages, and were therefore 
not like the Chzeſe, or of the ſame {or 
with the firſt Letters of Mankind, which 
expreſſed no Words at all. Plato (a) ſay, 
that Thyorh was the firſt that diſtinguiſheq 
Letters into Vowels, and Conſonants, and 
Mutes, and Liquids, and was the Author 
of the Art of Grammar. I doubt tzheſe 
Improvements are more modern than the 
times of Toth; however, Plato's Opi- 
nion in this Matter is an Evidence that 
there was no Notion in his Days of Thy. 
oth's uſing any other than Alphabetical 
Letters. 

The Uſe of Alphabetical Letters there. 
fore began very early in the ſecond 
World, probably not long after the Di— 
ſperſion of Mankind; for the Records of 
the Chaldean Aſtronomy reach almoſt up 
to this Time, and Toth's infcribing Pil. 
lars was not above two Centuries later. 
Alphabetical Letters were perhaps inven- 
ted both in MHria and in Egypt, and to 
one or other of theſe two Nations all o- 
ther Countries are indebted for the Uſe 
of them. We find the great Project at 
Babel, next to the building of the Tower, 
was the Improvement of Language; for 


——_— 


roglyphics, bt Sacred Letters, and then the Senſe will be clear 
end eaſy, (4) In Philebo. p. 394% | 


this 


Y Book IV. and Prophane Hiſtory. 
ble Mthis cauſed the Confuſion which ſcattered 
Mankind over the Face of the Earth; and 


if tze Courſe they took in this Affair was 
ſuch as 1 imagined, namely, an Attempt 


ich Wito diſſolve the Monoſyllables, of which the 
ys, et Language of Mankind conſiſted, into 
ned Words of various Lengths, in order to 
and Nurniſn themſelves with new Sets of Names 


or new Things; it may be conceived, 
hat a Project of this ſort might by de- 
rees lead to the Invention of Alphabeti- 
al Letters. It is not likely that they im- 


that Wnediately hit upon an Alphabet, but they 
M Jade Attempts, and came to it by de- 
1cal es. 


"If we look into the Hebrew Tongue, 
hich, before it was improved, was per- 
ps the original Language of the World, 
re ſhall find, that its Diſſyllables are ge- 
ally two Monoſyllable Words put to- 
ether: Thus the Word Barah, to Eat, 


1ter. Whrclare; and Rah, the old Word for 
ven- Noah, to ſee; fo the Word Kaſhaſh, to 
uther, is only the Word Kaſh, which 


mifies Straw, and Saſh, to rejoice; Ra- 
ul, to be moved, is only the old Word 
un, which was afterwards wrote Ranan, 
the evil; and Nain, which was ancient- 
Jy wrote Nan, to direct the Eye; Abah, 
e willing, is made of two Words, Ab, 
Father, and Bah, the old Word for 


an 


only Bar, the old Word for Beer, to 


b, for our Lexicons derive Bohu from 
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an ancient Word Bah, or Bahah, Tj 
Obſervation may, I believe, be caig 
thro' the whole Language; there is hq. 
ly an Hebrew Diſſyllable, except ſuch 9 
ly as were anciently pronounced Mop 
ſyllables, or ſuch as are derived from ſope 
Theme, and made up of the Letters; 
that Theme, with ſome additional Af 
but what are plainly and evidently ty 
Words (i. e. two ſignificant Sounds) join! 
together; and I dare ſay, Inſtances of th 
kind are not to be found in any of th 
modern Languages. This therefore w; 
the Method which Men took to mil 
Words of more Syllables than one, the 
joined together their Monoſyllables, an 
that afforded a new Set of Words for t 
enlarging their Language; and if th 
may be allowed me, it will, I think, le 
us to the firſt Step taken towards 
tering the firſt Characters of Markind 
As they only doubled their Sounds, 
they might at firſt only repeat their Mark 
and the two Marks put together, whid 
ſingly were the Characters of the ſing 
Words, were the firſt way of writing 
double ones; and this I think mult bri 
them a very conſiderable Step towardst 
contriving a Method of making Letters 
ſtand for Sounds, and not for Word 
When Men ſpake in Monoſyllables on 
and made ſuch Marks for the Things thi 
ſpoke of, as the Fancy of the firſt Autl 
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ITM id invented, and Cuſtom had made fa- 
mie viliar to all that uſed them, they might 
ara o on as the Chine/e have, and never 


ink of making their Marks ſtand for the 
ords they ſpoke, but rather for the 
hings they meant to expreſs by them; 
hut when they once came to think of 
goubling or joining their Marks, in a man- 
er that ſhould accord with the Compoſi- 
on of their Words, this would evidently 
ead them to conſider ſtrictly, that as 
Sounds may be made the Means of ex- 
refling our Thoughts, by agreeing to uſe 


e would expreſs by them; ſo allo may 
haracters be made the Marks of particu- 
xr Sounds, by agreeing what Character 
ſhall be uſed for one Sound, and what for 
mother. To give an Inſtance from ſome 
me of the Words I have before men- 
loned : Suppoſe Kaſhaſh to be the 
jew invented Word, deſigned to ſig- 
tity what we call to gather, and ſuppoſe 


which tis new Word to be made by agreeing, 
(ings! ſaid, to put two known Words toge- 
ng thier, Kaſh, the Word for rau, and 
br /, to rejoice; and ſuppoſe the ancient 


rdst 
ters 
Wore 
5 onl 
95 the 
Authe 


1 


haracter for Kaſh was , and for Saſh 
was a, the Character then for Kaſhaſh 
would be 22. Here then it would bc re- 
markable, that the Reader, however he 
might not obſerve it, when he met cither 
of theſe Characters ſingle, yet he could 

| not 


articular Sounds for ſuch Thoughts as 


7 
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not but ſee, when he met them togethei voi 
that each of them ſtood in the compoun ch 
Word, for a Sound, and not for a Thing lp. 
for the two Sounds, one of which ea ame 
Character was to expreſs, were, when pi ers 
together, to ſignify a very different Th 
from thoſe, which each of them ſing i Si 
would have offered. If Language ther ire. 
fore was altered as I have hinted, whid l 
looks very probable from conſidering ii 
Nature of the Hebrew Diſlyllables ; and 

this Alteration of Language led to ſuch 
Duplication of Character as I have ima lan 
ned, which is a Method very eaſy and ers 
tural for Men to fall into, we may 

that they would be engaged in makit 
Characters ſtand for Sounds before MD, 
were aware of it, and they could harq 1 
do ſo long, before they muſt conſider 

and if they came once to conſider it, th 
would go on apace from one thing to 
nother; they would obſerve how m 
Sounds the Words they had in d 7 
might be compounded of, and be hehe 
by led to make as many Characters Wall C 
they could frame ſingle Sounds, it pe 
which all others might be reſolved, Þrme 


this would lead them directly to an ooks 


phabet. d w 
It is pretty certain, that various Natiq; 

from a difference of Pronunciation, 

from the different Turn of Imaginaii 0 Lit 


that is always found in different 


wo 
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would hardly, tho' agreeing in a general 
Scheme for the framing their Letters, yet 
uppen to frame an Alphabet exactly the 
ame, in either Shape or Number of Let- 
ers; and this we find true in fact: The 
frabian and Per ſian Alphabet have ſuch 
: Similitude, that they were probably de- 
ved one from rhe other. And the old 
brew and Arabian (and perhaps the old 
eyptian) Characters agree in ſo many 
Reſpes, as to give Reaſon to imagine 
hat they were formed from one common 


ln; tho' they certainly ſo differ in o- 


hers, that we can't but think that the Au- 
hors of them ſat down and formed, tho' 
pon a common Scheme, yet in their own 
ry, in the Countries which they planted. 
tis very probable, that there may have 
een in the World ſeveral other Alpha- 
kts very different from theſe. I think I 
ave read of a Country in India, where 
22 an Alphabet of ſixty five Letters; 
d Diodorus Siculus (a) informs us, that 
the Iſland of Taprobane, which we now 
al Ceylon, they anciently uſed but ſeven; 
ut perhaps the Reader may be better in- 


med in this Matter, if he conſults ſome 
Wooks which Biſhop Walton (b) directs to, 


d which I have not had opportunity of 
ing, vi g. Poſtellus de 12 Linguts, Du- 


(s) Lib. 2. (6) Prolegom. 


retus 
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retus de Linguis & Characteribus on 
uium Linguarum; the Alphabetical Tables 
of various Characters, publiſhed at Fray; 


venty Alphabets, publiſhed at Rome 1616. 

The Characters which are now com. 
monly uſed in Europe being, as I have faid, 
derived from the ancient Latin; the an- 
cient Latin from the old Greek Letters, 
the Greek Letters from the Phenician; 
and the Phænician, Syrian, ancient He. 
brew, and Aſſyrian, having been much the 
ſame, I could willingly, before I cloſe this 
Eſſay, add a few Obſervations upon each 
of theſe in their Order. 

And 1. The ancient Hebrew Alphabet 
was not wrote in the preſent Hebrew Cha 
racter, but in a Letter pretty much the 
ſame as the preſent Samaritan. Buxton 
and Z:ghtfoor were not of this Opinion; 
but it has been abundantly proved by & 
liger, Caſaubon, Grotius, Voſſius, Bochart, 
Father Morin, Breerwood, Capellus, and 
Walton. Biſhop Walton has proved it be- 
yond Contradiction, from ſome ancient 
Jeruſalem Coins, called Shekels (a). The 
Rabbins, Talmudiſts, Chriſtian Fathers, 
Origen and St. Jerom, all believed that 


— 


— 


(a) De Siclorum Formis, in Prolegom. 3. § 29, 30. Set 
Dr. Prideaux's Connect, Vol. I. Book 5. p. 496. 


there 
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dere had been a Change of the Flebrew 
etters. St. Jerom aſſerts it very expreſ- 


(a). Spanbeim and Dr. Allix took the 


ther ſide of the Queſtion, but they have 
iſwered only a ſmall Part of the Argu- 
zents againſt them. This Change of the 
brew Letters was made by Ezra, af- 
er the rebuildiug the Temple, when he 
rote out a new Copy of the Law. 

The old Hebrew Letters were wrote in 
tis (5) manner. 


OWSAIONATAdTAJV 
NWIYIPÞPMIO 


Like to theſe were the Syrian, and 
Phænician; the beſt Copy we can take 
of the old Phænician, mult be had from 
Faliger, and are wrote thus: 


A mSNAY TAN 
Vm 2888 


From the Phenician were derived the 
ancient Greek Letters, which, according 


oO n — 


(a) In Præfat. ad Lib. Regum. (b) There is no Reaſon 
tt think the firſt and moſt ancient Hebrew Alphabet had thus 
many Letters, Irenæus ſays. expreſly, Ipſæ antiquæ & primæ 
eirzorum Litteræ, & Sacerdotaſes nuncupatæ, decem quidem 
| lunt Numero. | 


to 
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to the moſt ancient Specimen we have JM In 
them, were thus written : be 

ine 
ABRFAFHIKLMIMOINRS ine 
Ri 
* G Y g HN NH o ch 
Theſe were probably the firſt Letters or 
the Greek Alphabet, which originally ver nan 
no more than ſixteen (a). Some time after 1 
theſe following Letters were added; name 
| the * 
F u © V 2 + 4 1 
e t 
f | "4 0 U © X Law 
for we find all theſe in the ancient Sigg A 
Inſcription, publiſhed by Dr. CHiſpull Wri 
The Greek Letters were not ancient T 
wrote from the Left Hand to the Rig. . 
as we now write them, but from tf hr 
Right Hand to the Left, as the Hebren wm 
and Phenicians wrote; and then the Let + þ 
ters being inverted, had a nearer Relemyiy %, 
blance to the Phenician Character, iron Ge 
_ whence they were taken, being wrong tn 
thus (6) 2 T] 
Te1TOUMYIN IH AVI 
5 (a) Euſcb. in Chron, Num. 1617. (6) We have Intent ih (:) f 
this way of Writing in the Etruſcan Mounments, and upon "i i: 
Kolic Coins, ; ') Sp 
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In time the Greeks left off writing from 
he Right to the Left in part, and re- 
ained it in part; that is, they began one 
Line from Left to Right, the next from 
Right to Left, the third from Left to 
Right, Sc. This they called writing ge- 
gende y, or, as Oxen plough; the Lines 
n this way of writing being drawn in the 
nanner of Furrows. Pauſanias mentions 
m Inſcription wrote in this manner (c), 
namely, that on the Cheſt of Gyſelus in 
the Temple of Juno at Corinth, Perian- 
4, the Son of Cyp/elus, is ſuppoſed to 
de the Perſon who inſcribed it. The 
Laws of Solon were wrote in this man- 
ter (4). And Chiſbull's $igean Inſcription 
s a compleat Specimen of this, ſort of 
Writing. 

The Letter H in the old Greek Al- 

Whabet, did not ſound what we now call 
but was an Aſpirate like the Eugliſh H. 
his was proved by Athenæus (e), and 
8 been ſince further evidenced by Span- 
eim, from ſeveral ancient Coins (J); and 
here are no leſs than four Inſtances of it 
1 the Higean Inſcription. 

The Letters E and O were anciently 
rote in the ſame Characters, whether 


(c) Pauſanias, Lib. 5. c. 17. (d) See Suid. & Harpocrat. in 
2d 1@ Fey 5 /-. (e) Athenæi Deipnoſophiſt. J. 9. c. 12. 

) Spanheim. de præſtant. & uſu numiſm. antiq. Diſſert. 2. 
9. | 


Vor. I, 8 they 


p 
i 
7 
| 


: 
0 
| 
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they were long or ſhort Vowels; for the 
ancient Alphabet had neither , nor (a) , 
S$imonides was the Perſon that invented 
theſe two long Vowels (6). The Ionian 
firſt uſed them, which occaſioned Side, 
to call them Jonian Letters (c). The 4. 
thenians came into them by degrees, and 
they were ordered to be uſed in the pub- 
lick Inſcriptions when Euclid was Ar. 
chon. Before w came into uſe, « was 
wrote for , in the Dative Caſe ſingular of 
Nouns (4). 

The ancient Alphabet having at firſt no 
v, „ in the Genitive Caſe was conſtant 
ly wrote : This appears both from 
Duintilian and Atheneus. Athenzus, in 
his Convivium (e), introduces Acheus te- 
marking that Atwwas was wrote upon an 
ancient Cup, whereupon all the Sophilts 
determined that the Letter v was omitted, 
becauſe the Ancients wrote o inſtead of: 
Duintilian (/) remarks, that o was al. 
ciently uſed ſometimes for a long Voue, 
ſometimes for a ſhort Vowel, and ſome- 
times for a Syllable, that is, for the Dipt- 
thong 8. 

We come now to the Letters that have 
been taken into the Greek Alphabet; and 


— 


(a) See Plato in Cratylo. (6) Suidas in Simonide. (c) . 


in S2jiwv 6 AnuCOr. (d) See Scholiaſt in Euripid. in Phoenill, 
v. 688. And there are two Inſtances of it in the Inſcriptions 0 the 
Theban Tripods, (e) Lib, 11. c. 5, (F) De Inſtitut. Os. 


L . . 7. 
the 
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he firſt of them is P: this is a Character 
which is not now found in it ; it was in- 
rented by the A9/zans, who avoided ha- 
ring two Vowels come together in a 
Word, by inſerting this where they 


happened to do ſo; they called it a Di- 
ranma, and the Sound or Power of it was 
much the ſame as our Engliſ F. Pri- 
{ian gives ſeveral Inſtances of it; in the 
Word Jdlioy; wrote Sz F. Foy; Anuc@oov, 
wrote AnpopoFoy ; Azoxoo, Wrote Aa Fo- 
Foy; and we have a remarkable Inſtance 
of it in the Inſcription on the Pedeſtal of 
the Coloſſus at Delos (a), where «Furo is 


wrote for auto; but the Inſcription being 


a ſhort one, and the Letters being truly 
accient, o being uſed for s, according to 
= has been obſerved, I ſhall here tran- 
cribe it ; 


WOAFVTO LI®GOEMIAMAPIAS 
KA TO SPELAS 


i.e. 6 durf Ade dul drfglas g v op 


The F was probably derived from the 
Hebrew or Phenician Vau, which was 
[thus written: V 


9 
42 
5 


— 


2 — 


| (4) Moatfaucon. Palaiograph. Græca. l. 2. c. 1. p. 121. 

0) I imagine that the Letter T at the Beginning of this Line 
ſt have been worn out when Copies wers taken of it, and that it 
an Ts d, and not g dux. 


8 2 The 
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The Letter V, or v, tho' an aſciti. 
tious Letter, was certainly in the Gree 
Alphabet very early, evidently before the 
Times of this Pedeſtal, or of the igen 
Stone. It is uſed on the Pedeſtal of the 
Coloſſus for the Vowel in the Word 
Fur; but I fancy it was deſigned origi. 
nally for a ſofter Digamma, as the Con- 
ſonant v is ſofter than 7. We have ln. 
{tances of this in ſome Greek Words, and 
tis remarkable that the Latzns took it ſo, 
and have for that reaſon put the V for the 
Greek F, in the Words they have taken 
out of the one Tongue into the other, 
This may be obſerved in the Words A 
O., anciently wrote A Fopr©., in Latin, 4: 
vernus; and Age, Argivs, We find in 
Priſc ian, da rio, Or Saviy, for Juen, the 
firſt the moſt ancient way, and the ſecond 
18 5 after the ſofter V came into ule, 

e gives another Inſtance in the Word 
nas, Wrote avws, Diony/ins Halicarnaſſeu. 
obſerves, that cvs was anciently wrote 
Ferux (a), and in Latin we write it / 6 

Z was thought by Pliny, to be an or: 
ginal Letter of the Greek Alphabet ; and 
he quotes Ariſtotle in Proof of it (0) 
Scaliger derives it from the Hebrew 0 
Phaenician Zain, and thinks it was ane 


ther , from its being wrote in a Word i 


eee 


—B —— 


(%) Dion, Halicar, I. 1. c. 20. (2) Plin. l. 7, c. 56. 


Dan 
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Nan. i. 8. (a). I ſhould rather think it 
one of Stmonides, or Palamedes's Letters, 
it heing commonly uſed as a double Con- 
ſonant, and ſtands for SA, or AE, as is e- 
vident from Sql, and Aods, being two 
ancient Words for Zs. 

O, ꝙ, X, are allowed to be Palamedes's 
Letters, and are only Cadmus's T, II, K, 
aſpirated, and were probably at firſt wrote 
TH, IH, KH (5). 

There are two Letters more belonging 
to the Greek Alphabet, £ and J. Theſe 
are only two Conſonants put together, and 
if Palamedes was not the Author of them, 
are certainly later than Cadmus. & is only 
x Or ys; J is only 7s, or g; this has been 
obſerved and proved from ſeveral Inſtances 
in the Baudelotian Marble; and there is 
ſuch an Analogy between the Genitive 
Caſes of Nouns and their Nominatives, 
and the Future Tenſes of Verbs and their 
Preſent Tenſes, that the ſpelling of the 
one ſhews evidently how the other were 
anciently written; thus gege- and @Aoy95 
came from the ancient Nominatives ozpxs, 
and pAoys; and os and gets were the an- 


| cient Words inſtead of 6 and gael, as 


appears from their Genitives os and - 


DO OI 


—ͤj—ᷓ— 


(a) Digreſſ. ad num. Euſeb. 1617. (6) There are ſeveral In- 
ſtances of this in the Inſcriptions on the Theban Tripods, & n 
's twice wrote ANE THEKE, and X is wrote KH in two Words, 
Viz. in avypaytio!, and in Myyapyioy and ꝙ is wrote II H., 
in the Word AppiTpuoy* | 

| O 3 Cos ; 


— . 4 L , "> 


— ˙ cc er nh. eo 
* — — 
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Eos; x&aT1IAN, xaT1IAGO- ; and 51, Tics, 
ſhew that is ſometimes uſed r 55 = ” 
F for vs. 

'The Greek Alphabet did thus in time 
grow from ſixteen to twenty-four Let. 
ters; they were never reckoned more; ſo 
that the F and muſt be counted to be 
but one and the ſame, for ſo they were o. 
riginally ; and theſe four and twenty were 
received and uſed, according to Eu ſebius 
1617 Years after the Birth of Abraban, 
in the Year after the Overthrow of the 4. 
thenian Power (a). Now the Surrender of 
Athens to the Lacedemonians happening 
the Year before the (6) Magiſtracy of Ei- 
clid, this agrees perfectly well with the 
Account of Suidas, who ſuppoſes the 
twenty-four Letters to be received at 4 
thens, by the Perſuaſion of Archinous the 
Son of Atheneus, when Euclid was Ar. 
chon at Athens (c). 


The Greek Letters did not keep exaQly 


their firſt Shape, for it is obſervable th Re 
Length of Time introduces Changes into cie 
all Characters. We do not make Alters- Co 
tions in our Letters deſignedly, but acc tio 
dentally ; all Men never did write exadi on 
alike ; and hence it has happened, that fre {ee 
quent Mutations are to be found in ali ing 
ancient Specimens of Letters. And thu of 


1 — 


— 


(a) See Chron. Euſeb. (&) Uſher's Annals, (c) Suidas in 
Dai 0 Ane. | 
the 
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the old Greek A was ſometimes wrote { » 
ind afterwards A; /* was wrote C- 
and /\ was wrote D; / was wrote L; 


P was wrote T; I was wrote ©, and 


V, Y ; when the Greek Character had 
received theſe ſmall Immutations, the old 
Roman Letters might be eaſily derived 
from them, for they were thus written : 


ABCDEFHIKLMNOPR 
RY .- 


Time, and the Improvement of good 
Hands brought the Characters of both 
Languages to a more exact Shape, as may 
be ſeen by comparing the Letters in Sca- 
gers Copy of the Tripods at Thebes, and 
the Inſcription on Herod's Pillar, with the 
common Roman Letters. 

It may perhaps be entertaining to the 
Reader, to ſee Copies of ſome of the an- 
cent Inſcriptions: I have therefore taken 
Copies of the Sigean, and of the Inſcrip- 
tions on the Tripods at Thebes, and of that 
on Herod's Pillar, in which the Reader may 
{ee Inſtances of what we have been treat- 
ing of, if he has not at hand the Works 
of better Writers. | 7 


S 4 The 
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The Sigean 1nſeription, and the ancien 


Greek Alphabet, according to Dr. Chiſhull. 


— — — — 
n 


1 'EIM:TOHN \ 
O04 10T :20TAQOMAA\ 
Eo: CG o GE 
AHT: MOT 
Of DN. 
VV NN: öh 

EY21: EANAETIDARY | 
OAWMAM 1 AAALAMO | | 


UIAFIEZ. KNJIEPO 
hl: TOHO: 43214; 
HANELOO! / 


9 


In modern Characters thus: 


Þavod ing e TS 
Egpoxegres T3 WES 
y1018. X.2YW Re e 
vr iq clay Xs 10- 
prov Es U e 2— 
Jom Hrn oe 
t Sαι fs Ti - 
GW Meg eine Ec 
Styles wal pm Emo. 

86 -V \ 
noe O alownO xa 
4 2 * 
oi di. 


The 


Book IV. and Prophane Hiftory. 
The Old Greek Alphabet. 
ABBIJAAF[IFIUHOJKLNMY 


ONPe&TY@Þ 


The Inſeriptions on the Tripods at Thebes, 
from Scaliger. 


EOV APO TELEPBOAOW, 


i. e. Auꝙrrguou- 2 evernmev gwv D THME= 
22 


LOS. NVAM AKHEON. ME. 
HEKEBOLO(. ANOLLON.. 


NIKESAS- ANETHEKE TEN VE 
AKALLES AAPALMA:« 


j. e. Ce. WVY RAY EWV A sven A- 
reh Avi 


Niznoas & ve nee re WEAKLANES aYHXALA. 
LAODAMAS» TRIPOD ANTON: 
| EVFKOPOL. ANOLLOWNL- 


LMOVWWARKHEON-ANE THEKE 
TEIN. EEHL LES LAMA. 


. e. Aæoꝗdαπνπέes rer autoy £voxoTry A- 
TOA 
: Merapytuy & yt Nn rel WEemanns A- 


'be The 


AMPHLTRNVON. MANETHEKEN:. 
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The Inſcription upon Herod's Pillar, 
from Dr. Chiſhull. 

ODENT ©EMITOy METAKIWESAL tk 

To TRIOSTo Ho ESTIN EFT TO 7pm 

EN TFT HoDOT TELAPPHI EN To 


HE RODO Fo AR LOION of 
KIESINTLJAPTYS DAY Sau 


'This is wrote on one Side of the Pillar; 
on the other Side thus : 


KAI HOI KIQVE gu reg KATKORE 


„ 


In modern Greet thus: 


2 1 \ ev 5 A 
Jeri SET METAKWNTAM CH ν ve 
98 4 - * / 3 Vw Cw ww 9» ef 
o bew emi To TE&AT® ow Tn of'a Tn ATT | 
e / ev - . 
Ty Hod aye. 6 Þ Awio TY xνẽb-lli. May 
/ 
Tus Amp Evoiic, = = = === === * * 
4 Y 
oi xi AnprrgOs x Kees Ava vw 
/ ae | 
ov ν Jean, 


* 


* ern 8 
©, & ? Q N 
; 4 S 2 N \ NA 4 = JJ 
* | CC. .SH «6 
Sv.) ES: 
e 
4 | 29 


7.8 


The SACRED and PROPHANE 


SES TT QERYX 
Of the WORLD Connected. 


— 
1 


SUD 0 KF; 


HEN Athothes, Thyoth, or 
DW W/E Pathruſm the King of Thebais 
died, about the Year of the 
© World 2002, he was ſucceed- 
ed in Part of his Dominions by 
a Perſon of the ſame Name; and the o- 
ther Part was governed by a King named 
(Cencenes, The Country of Thebazs is di- 
vided into two Parts by the River Nile: 
Toth, the ſecond of that Name, govern- 
ed the Country towards Aſia; the other 
Part, which was ſituate on the other ſide 
of the River, was ſubject to Cencenes, 2 
1 calle 
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called the Kingdom of Thzs, from a Ciy 
of (a) that Name near Abydos, which (no 
ty was the Metropolis of this new-ere&eq ide 
Kingdom. The Kings of This never m. the 
ſed themſelves to any Height of Glory; tte 
we have little more of them than ther 99! 
Names. Athothes, the ſecond King of if 4 
Thebes, reign'd 32 Years; and Ce-cen;; Wi me 
the firſt King of This, 31. Ab. this Par 
time, at Memphis, Meſochzs, Soiphis, Te. He 
fortaſis; and in lower Egypt, called :i'® 
Land of Tanis, Ariſtarchus and Spaniu and 
ſucceeded one another as Kings of thee Te 
Countries. | Ur 
A. M. 2034, when Athothes the {- Teq 
cond King of Thebes died, Diabies ſuc- 005 
ceeded him; he reign'd nineteen Yea Co 
and died A. M. 2053; and the Year be 810 
fore Diabies began his Reign, Vene Pie 
ſucceeded Cencenes at This: Vene © 
built ſome Pyramids in a Plain towards Far 
Libya, in the Deſert of Cochome (6). 0M! 
the ſucceeding Kings of Egypt, we h. 
nothing but Names, and the 2 of the ſo! 
Reigns, which the Reader may ſee 0 Re 
conſulting Sir Joh» Marſham, who lM *v 
given the moſt exact Tables of them. A, 
H. 

(a) Ots moars Alyunlia de *ACYSr: Steph. in J. I D 


% Sir J. Marſham ſuppoſes theſe Pyramids to be in Nun" 
of a ſmaller Size than thoſe which were afterwards reckoned ail 
the Wonders of the World, Can. Chron. p. 46. p 


Tix 
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There was a Family which dwelt a- 
mongſt the Babylonians, and made a con- 


ſiderable Figure in theſe Ages, and muſt 


therefore be particularly mentioned. At 
the Diviſion of Mankind, Arphaxad, the 
Son of Shem, lived near the Place which 
Aſhur ſome time after built for them (a), 
and which was named Ur of the Chaldees. 
Part of his Family lived here with him: 
He had two Grandſons, Peleg and Zock- 
tan: Focktan and his Aſſociates travelled, 
and were ſeated from Meſha to Sephar ; 
Peleg and his Deſcendants lived here at 


Ur, until the latter End of the Life of 
Terah, the Father of Abram (b). The 


Chaldeans, who at this time governed this 
Country, were corrupted in their Reli- 
gion; and Terah's Anceſtors at firſt com- 
plied with them (c), but Terah endeavour- 
ed to begin a Reformation, and put his 
Family upon adhering to the true Wor- 
ſhip of God; this cauſed a Rupture be- 
tween him and the Chaldeans, and occa- 
ſioned the firſt Perſecution on account of 
Religion, for the Chaldeans drove them 


out of the Land (4). 


Terah hereupon, with Abram, Nahor, 


| and his Sons, and with Lot the Son of 
Haran (for Haran died before they left 
Ur) and with as many as would adhere 


— — 


F (a) Vid. Sup. (6) Gen. xi, 28-+- 31. (c) Joſ. xxiv. 2. 
00 Judith, v. 8. F 


0 
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to them, travelled, in order to find a more 

uiet Reſidence; they croſſed over Me. 
— and ſettled in the Parts of it 
moſt diſtant from the Babylonians; and 
as they encreaſed they built themſelves 
Houſes, and in time made a little Town 
or City, which they named the City of 
Nahor; and they called the Land the 
Land of Haran, perhaps in Remembrance 
of their Relation of that Name, who wa; 
dead. Here they lived until the Death of 
Terah (a). 

After Terah's Death there aroſe ſome 
Difference about Religion amongſt them 
alſo. Terah does not ſeem to have brought 
his Family to the true Worſhip of God; 
and Nahor, who continued in the Land 
of Haran after Terah died, appears evi- 
dently to have deviated from it. The God 
of Abraham and the God of Nahor is ſo 
mentioned (6), as to imply a Difference of 
Religion between Laban and Jacob, 
founded upon ſome different Sentiments 
of their Fore-fathers; for if their denti- 
ments about the Deity had been exact 
alike, an Oath in the ſame uniform Ex- 

reſſion had been ſufficiently binding to 
oth of them, and there had been no need 
for each to adjure the other, as it were, 


by his own God: Nay, we are expreſly 


told, that both Terah and Nahor went 2 


— 


( Gen, xi. 28.32. (6) Chap. xxxi, ver. 53. 
ſtray 
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fray in their Religion, and that for that 


"WH Reaſon Abraham was ordered to remove 


from them. Tour Fathers (ſays (a) Jo- 
ſua) dwelt on the other ſide the Flood, 
or River, namely Euphrates, i. e. in Me- 
ſopotamia, in old time, even Terah the 
Father of Abram, and the Father of Na- 
hor, and they ſerved other Gods, and 
I took your Father from the other ſide the 
Flood, or River, and led him throughout 
al the Land of Canaan, Abraham there- 
fore, upon Account of ſome Defection in 
his Family from the true W orſhip of God, 
upon receiving an Admonition to do ſo (%), 
took Sarah his Wife, and Lot his Bro- 
ther's Son, and all their Cattle and Sub- 
ſance, and as many Perſons as belonged 
to them, and went away from his Country 
and Kindred, and Father's Houſe, and tra- 
relled into the Land of Canaan. 

The Land of Canaan (c) was at this 
time poſſeſſed by the Deſcendants of Ca- 
aan the Son of Ham, ſo that Abram was 
only a Traveller or Sojourner in it. The 


ple, but that there was in every Country 
Ground enough, and to ſpare, and any 


| Traveller might come with his Flocks and 


Herds, and find convenient Places enow 


| to ſuſtain himſelf and Family, without do- 


12 


— 


(s) Chap. xuiv, Ver. 2. (6) Gen. zi. 1. 4; 6. (e) Ver. 6. 
4 ing 


Earth was not at this time ſo full of Peo- 
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ing Injury to, or receiving Moleſtation 
from any Perſon. Accordingly Abran 
travelled until he came to the Plain of 
Moreh in Sichem (a); here it pleaſed God 
to repeat a Promiſe which he had before 
made him, That he would give all that 
Land to his Children; upon which Abray 
built an Altar, and worſhipped. Some 
time after he removed thence, to a Moun. 
tain between Bethel and Hai (6), and there 
he built another Altar. He continued in 
this Place but a little time, for he kept 
on travelling to the South, till at length 
there happened a Famine in Canaan (c) 
upon account of which he went to liye 
in Egypt. And this is the Hiſtory of 4. 
bram's Family, for above 300 Years after 
the Diſperſion of Mankind; and ſince the 
firſt Ara or Epoche of the Hebrew Chro- 
nology is commonly made to end here; 
(for from this Journey of Abram's into (a. 
naan, they begin the 430 Years, during 
which time the Children of LJ/ael were 
only Sojourners, having only unſettled Ha- 
bitations up and down in Kingdoms, not 
their (4) own;) I ſhall carry on my H. 
ſtory no further in this Volume, but ſhal 
only endeavour to fix the Time of theſe 
Tranſactions; and ſince we have met will 
Accounts of different Religions, thus cat- 


3 


— — 


(a) Gen. xii, 7. (6) ver. 83. (e) Ver. 10. 
(4) Exod, xii, 40. | 
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yin the World, I will endeavour to en- 
quire what Religion at this time was, and 
how and wherein it differed in different 
Countries. 1 

As to the Time of theſe Tranſactions, 
it is eaſy to fix them; for firſt of all, from 
the Flood to the Birth of Terah, the Fa- 
ther of Abram, is 222 Lears, as may be 
computed from the Genealogies given us 
by Moſes, Gen. xi. (a). And Terah lived 
ſeventy Tears, and begat Abram, Nahor 
and Haran (b). We mult not underſtand 
this Paſſage as if Terah had theſe three 
Sons when he was ſeventy Years old, or 
as if Abram was born in the ſeventieth 
Year of Terab's Life, for Abram was but 
c) ſeventy-five Years old when he tra- 
relled into Canaan, and he did not go in- 
to Canaan until Terah's Death (d), and 
Terah lived to be 205 Years old; fo that 
Abram muſt be born in the 13oth Year of 
bis Father's Life. Haran might perhaps 
be born in the ſeventieth Year of Terah, 
for he was, by many Years, the eldeſt Son; 
he had a Daughter (e) Micah, old enough 
to be Wife to Nahor Brother of Abram ; 


pe 


— 


(a) Ver. ro---25. From the Flood to the Birth of Ar- 
| Phaxad, are two Tears ; thence to the Birth of Salah, 35; thencs 
to the Birth of Eber, 30; thence to the Birth of Peleg, 34; thence 


to the Birth of Nahor, 30; thence to the Birth of Terah, 293 
in all, 222 Years. (6) Gen. xi. 26. (c) Chap. xi. Ver. 4+ 
| (4) Chap. xi. 32. Acts vii, 4. (e) Gen. xi. 29, 

oL, |. T and 


to the Birth of Reu, 3+; thence to the Birth of Serug, 32 ; thence. 
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and Lot the Son of Haran ſeems to have 
been of much the ſame Age with Abram, 
The Removal from Ur of the Chaldees 
into Meſopotamia was in the ſeventieth 
Year of Abram: for the Promiſe made to 
Abram was before (a) he dwelt in Haran, 
and it was 430 Years (b) before the Law; 
but from the Birth of J/aac to the Lay, 
was 400 Years (c); and therefore the Pro- 
miſe made at Ur, 430 Years before the 
Law, was made zo Years before the Birth 
of Iſaac, who was born when Abram was 
100 Years old; ſo that the Promiſe made 
30 Years before, was when Abram was 
70, and we mult ſuppoſe the Removal to 
Haran to be upon this Promiſe, and 
much about the Time of it. Abram went 
into Canaan when he was 75 Years old (4), 
1. e. five Years after he came to Haran. 
And thus Abram was born in the 13oth 
Year of Terah, 352 Years after the Flood, 
A. M. 2008, went from Dr to Haran 
when he was 70 Years old, z. e. 4 
Years after the Flood, 4. M. 2078, he re- 
moved into Canaan five Years after, i. e. 


* 


— 


— 


(a) Acts vii. 2. (6) Gal. iti. 17. (c) Iſaac was the Seed to 
whom the Promiſe was made, Heb. xi. 18. Gen. xvii. 19. And 
as he was born in a ſirange Land, and the Seed was to be a 
Stranger in a Land not theirs for 400 Years, before God would 
begin to take Vengeance upon the Nation that oppreſſed them, 
Gen. xv. 13, 14. ſo from hence, to Moſes's appearing for tht 


Delivery of the Iſraelites, will be found to be about 400 Nears. 
(d) Gen, xii: 4. ut ſupr. 


47 
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427 Years after the Flood, 4. M. 2083; 
his going into Egyyt was probably two or 
three Years after this, and, according to 
the Tables of the Egyptian Kings of theſe 
Times, Abram's coming into Egypt was 
about the fifteenth Year of Toegar Ama- 
chus, the ſixth King of Theves, and about 
the-tenth Year of Mzebidus, the ſixth King 
of This, and about the thirty-third Year 
of Achis, the ſixth King of Memphis. 
The Name of the King of Lower Egypt, 
into whoſe Kingdom Abram travelled, is 
loſt, according to Hucellus; the Scripture 
calls him Pharaoh, but that is only a gene- 
ral Name belonging to the Eg yp7:ian Kings. 
Africanus (a) ſays his Name was Rameſſo- 


the ſecond King of Hon, reign'd at this 
Time. 

In my Computations beforegoing, I have 
indeed fixed the Birth of Abraham accor- 
ding to the Hebrew Chronology, that 
ſeeming to me the moſt Authentic. The 
Chronology of theſe Times, both in the 
Septuagint and Samaritan Verſions, is in 
many Particulars different from the He- 
brew; and if | had followed either of them, 
| muſt have placed the Birth of Abraham 
later than I have done by ſeveral hundreds 
of Years; but there is ſo little to be ſaid 
in favour of the Septuagine or Samaritan 


PE 


(a) In Chron. Euſeb. (6) In eod. ibid, 


T 2 Chro- 


menes, According to Caſtor (b), Europe, 
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Chronology, in the Particulars in which 
it here differs from the Hebrew, that! 
think I ſhall incur no Blame for not adhe- 
ring to them. I am not willing to enlarge 
upon this Subject; the Reader may fee it 
fully treated in Capellus's Chronologia Sa- 
cra, prefixed to 1 Walton's Polyglott 
Bible; and he will find in the general, 
that the Samaritan Chronology of this Pe- 
riod is not of a Piece with the reſt of the 
Samaritan Chronology, but bears ſuch a 
Similitude to that of the Septuagint, that 
it may be juſtly ſuſpected to have been ta- 
ken from it, to ſupply ſome Defect in the 
Samaritan Copy. It was indeed not very 
carefully tranſcribed, for it differs in 
ſome Particulars; but the Differences 
are ſuch, as unskilful or careleſs 'Tran- 
ſcribers may be ſuppoſed to have occa- 
ſioned. | 
As to the Sepruagint, it differs from itſelf 
in the difterent Copies or Editions which we 
have of it; and the Chronology of theſe 
Times, given us from the Sepruagint, by 
Euſebius and Africanus, is ſo different 
from what we now find in the printed 
Septuag inte, that it is evident that they 
had ſcen Copies different from any that 
are now extant; fo that there would be 
ſome Dithculty in determining what are 
the true Numbers of the Septuagiut, if we 


were diſpoſed to follow them; but it is of 


no great Moment to ſettle which are Ur. 
e 
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beſt Readings, becauſe at laſt the beſt is 
but erroneous, as differing from the He- 
brew Text, which ſeems to offer the moſt 
authentic Chronology. The Differences 
between the Greek and Hebrew Chronolo- 
oy (ſetting aſide the Variations occaſioned 
molt 3 by Tranſcribers) may be re- 
duced to two Heads, 1. In the Lives of 
the Patriarchs, from Jhem to Terah, the 
Septuagint inſert 100 Years before the 
Time at which they had Children, z. e. the 
Keptuagint make them Fathers 100 Years 
later than the Hebrew Text. 2. The Sep- 
tuagint add a Patriarch not mentioned in 
the Hebrew, namely Caiman, making 
thereby eleven Generations from em to 
Abraham, inſtead of ten. As to the for- 
mer of theſe Particulars, namely, the Ad- 
dition of the 1co Years before the Births 
of the Patriarchs Children, it has been 
already conſidered in my Account of the 
Antediluvian Chronology, Book T. and the 
Anſwer that is given there to this Point, 
will ſuffice here, and therefore I refer the 
Reader to it, to avoid repeating what is 
there ſet down at large. 2. As to Caz- 
nan's being one of Abraham's Anceſtors, 
as the Septuagint ſuppoſe, great Streſs is 
laid upon it by ſome learned Men; they 
obſerve, that Cainan's Name is inſerted in 
the Genealogy of our Saviour, Luke iii. 
which, they ſay, would not have been 
done, if the Sepruagine were not right in 


3 this 
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this Particular; for St. Luke being an in- 
ſpired Writer, would not have inſerted a 
Particular that is falſe, differing in it at the 
ſame time from the Hebrew Scriptures. 

Father Harduin (a) is in great Difh- 
culties about this Point; for finding Caz- 
nan omitted in the vulgar Latin Tranſ- 
lation in Geneſis, and inſerted in the 
ſame Tranſlation in Luke, and the Coun- 
cil of Trent having decreed, under Pain 
of Anathema, That all the Books of the 
Scriptures are in all Points and Particu— 
lars to be received, as they are ſet forth 
in that particular Tranſlation, he thinks 
himſelf obliged to defend both the O. 
miſſion of Caznan in the one Place, and 
the Inſertion of him in the other, and at 
the ſame time to make it out that a. 
lah was born in the thirty-fifth Year of 
Arphaxad, according to Geneſis xi. 12. 
which he does in the following manner: 
1. He ſays, Arphaxad and Caman were 
very incontinent Perſons, and married 
more early than uſual; and that Cainan 
was born when his Father Arphaxad 
was but eighteen Years old ; and that 
Salah was born when his Father Cainan 
was but ſeventeen: So that Salah, tho 
not the Son, yet the Deſcendant of Ar- 


phaxad, was born when his Grandfather 


Arphaxad was but thirty-five. 2, He thinks 


— 


() Chronolog, Vet. Teſt. p. 20. 


Moſes 
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Moſes omitted Cainaus Name, being de- 
ſirous not to expoſe him and his Father 
for marrying ſo ſoon, and therefore put 
down Salah as deſcended from Arphax- 
ad, in the thirty-fifth Vear of his Life, 
which he really was, tho' not immedi- 
ately as his Son, yet really deſcended of 
him, being his Grandſon : But, 3. St. Luke 
puts in Cainau's Name, and he ſays he 
might very well do it, becauſe not men- 
tioning the Times of their Nativities in 
his Genealogy, he did not hereby expoſe 
Cainan or Arphaxad, for their Fault be- 
fore- mentioned. And thus the learned 
Men of the Church of Rowe are forced 
to labour to cover the Blunders, and 
palliate the Errors of their Church; and 
thus it will always happen, where fooliſh 
and erroneous Poſitions are eſtabliſhed by 
Canons and Decrees. Some Men of 
Learning will have a Zeal to defend the 
Communion they are Members of, and 
in ſo doing, muſt bear the Misfortune of 
being forced into Argumentations, which 
muſt appear ridiculous to the unbyaſſed 
World, in order to obtain the Character 
of good Church-men in their own 
Country. But to return: Cainan is in- 
ſerted in the Septuagiut Bible, and in 
St. Luke's Goſpel, but there is no ſuch 
Name in the Hebrew Catalogue of the 
Poſtdiluvian Patriarchs: To this I an- 


3” 4 ſwer; 
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ſwer; Euſebius and Africanus, both of 
them (beſides other W riters that might be 
named) took their Accounts of theſe 
Times from the Sepruagent, and yet have 
no ſuch Perſon as Cainan amongſt theſe 
Poſtdiluvians. 2. They did not omit his 
Name thro” Careleſsneſs, for by the Num- 
ber of Generations, and of Years which 
they compute from Jhem to Abraham, it 
is plain they knew of no other Name to 
be inſerted, than what they have given us; 
therefore, 3. The ancient Copies of the 
Septuagint, from which Africanus and Eu- 
ſebius wrote, had not the Name of Cai- 
nan. 4. This Name came into the Jeprue- 

int Copies, thro' the Careleſneſs of ſome 
Tranſcriber. who, thro' Inattention, in- 


ſerted an Antediluvian Name (for ſuch a | 


Perſon there was before the Flood) a- 
mongſt the Poſtdiluvians, and having no 


Numbers for his Name, he wrote the | 


Numbers belonging to Salah twice over, 
5. Other Copies being taken from this 
erroneous one, the Name of Cainan in 
time came to be generally inſerted. 
6. St. Luke did not put Caiuan into his 
Genealogy; but, 7. Learned Men finding 
it in the Copies of the Sepruagint, and not 
in St. Luke, ſome Tranſcribers remark'd 
in the Margin of their Copies, this Name, 
as thinking it an Omiſſion in the Copies of 
ot, Luke's Goſpel. 8. Later Copyers 955 

ls 
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Editors finding it thus in the Margin, took 
it into the Text (a). 

Let us now inquire what Religion at 
this Time was, and how it differed in dif. 
ferent Countries. Corruptions in Religion 
were indeed very early; but it is very 
probable they were at firſt but few. The 
Religion of Mankind was almoſt one and 
the ſame, for many Years after they were 
divided from one another, We read that 
the Chaldeans were ſo zealous in their Er- 
rors, even in Abram's Days, that they ex- 
— him their Country for his diſſenting 
rom them; but we have no reaſon to 
think, that either the Canaanzte or the E- 
gyptian were as yet devoted to a falſe Re- 
ligion. The King of Salem, who was a 
Canaanite, of a different Family from A- 
bram, was the Prieſt of the moſt High 
God (&) in the Country he was King of; 
and we do not find that Abram met with 
any Diſturbance upon account of his Re- 
ligion from the Inhabitants of that Coun- 
try, nor have we reaſon to think that his 
Religion was at this time different from 
theirs. In the ſame manner when he came 
to Egypr, God is ſaid to have ſent Judg- 
ments upon Pharaoh's (c) Family, becauſe 
of Abram's Wife; and the King of E- 
gt ſeems to have been in no wiſe a 


2 


(a) Capell. Clem, Sacr, (6) Heb, vii. 1. (c) Gen. £7] 19. 


Stran- 
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Stranger to the true God, but to have had 
the Fear of him before his Eyes, and to 
be influenced by it in all his Actions. Re- 
ligion was at this time, the Obſervance of 
what God had been pleas'd to reveal con- 
cerning Himſelf, and his Worſhip ; and 
without doubt Mankind, in all Parts of 
the World, for ſome Generations, adhe- 
red to it. The only wicked Perſons men- 
tioned about this time in the World, 
were the Sodomites, and their Depravity 
was, not the Corruption of Falſe Religion, 


but Immorality. But I ſhall examine this 
Subject a little more exactly, and the beſt 


Method I can do it in, will be to trace 


and conſider the ſeveral Particulars of the 
true Religion of Abram; and in the next 
Place to inquire what Reaſons we have 
to think that the other Nations of the 
World agreed with Abram in his Reli- 


gion; and laſtly, to examine when, and 
how, by what Steps and Means they de- | 


parted from it. 


I. Let us conſider what was the Reli- | 
gion of Abram. And here, as all Reli- 
gion mult neceſſarily conſiſt of two Parts, | 
namely, of ſome Things to be believed, 


and others to be performed, ſo we muſt 


enquire into Abram's Religion under thele | 
two Heads. All Religion, I ſay, conſiſts 
of Faith and of Practice. Faith is a Part | 
of even Natural Religion; for he that 

cometh | 
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cometh unto God (a) muſt believe that he 
is, and that he is a Rewarder of them 
that ſerve him ; and this Faith will oblige 
him to perform the Practical Part of Re- 
lgion ; for if there is a God, and he is a 
Rewarder of his Servants, it neceſſarily 
follows, that we muſt take Care to ſerve 
and pleaſe him. But let us inquire what 
the former Part of Abram's Religion 
was, what his Faith was; what he be- 
leved. 

And in the general, Abram muſt una- 
voidably have had a very lively Senſe, and 
firm Belief of the common Attributes of 
Almighty God; theſe he muſt have been 
convinced of from the Hiſtory of Man- 
kind, from God's Dealing with the World. 
The very Deluge muſt have fully inſtruct- 
ed him in this Faith. We cannot imagine 
that he could receive the Accounts of that 
altoniſhing Vengeance, executed upon a 
wicked World, which, without doubt, 
were tranſmitted down from Noah's Sons 
to their Deſcendants, eſpecially in thoſe 


Families which adhered to the Worſhip of 


the true God ; I ſay, he could not have 
the Account of this remarkable Tranſa- 
ction tranſmitted to him in all its Circum- 
ſtances, without being inſtructed from it 


to think of God, 1. That he takes Cog- 


— — 


(4) Heb, xi. 6. 


nizance 
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nizance of what is done on the Earth, 
2. That he is a Lover of Virtue, but an 
Abhorrer of Vice; for he preſerved a 
well-diſpoſed Family, but deſtroyed 3 
wicked and ſinful World. 3. That God 
has infinite Power to command Wing; 
and Rains, Seas and Elements, to execute 
his Will. 4. That as is his Power, ſo i 
his Mercy; he was not deſirous that Men 
ſhould periſh; he warned them of their 
Ruin, in order to their Amendment, 129 
Years before the executing his Vengeance 
upon them. A Senſe of theſe things muſt 
have led him, Laſtly, to know and believe 


that a Being of this ſort was to be ſerved | bs 
and worſhipped, feared and obeyed MW F 
A general Faith of this fort Abram mult one 
have had, from a Conſideration and Know- | 5 
ledge of what had been done in the World; ¶ the 
and the World was as yet ſo young, the Ml ,,., 
very Perſons ſaved in the Flood being ſtill ¶ pro 
alive, and their immediate Children, or b 
Grand-Children, being the chief Actors in 11 
theſe Times, that no Part of Mankind can F ſerv 


well be conceived to have deviated much (d) 
from this Faith : But then, Abram's Faith per 
went ſtill further, for he believed ſome 
things that were revealed to him by Al- 1 
mighty God, over and above the general MW 
Truths before- mentioned. As it had 
leaſed God to deſign from the Fall of 
an, a Scheme, which in Scriptue is ſome- 
times 
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times called (a) the Will of God, ſome- 
times the (6) Counſel or Deſign of God; 
ſometimes the hidden Wiſdom, or Purpoſe 
of God, by which Mankind were to be 
redeemed from the Ruin, which the Sin 
of our firſt Parents had involved us in: 
So he was pleaſed to give various Hints 
and Diſcoveries of it to ſeveral Perſons in 
the ſeveral Ages of the World, from A. 
dam, to the very Time when this Purpoſe, 
ſo long before concerted, was to take Ef- 
fect and be accompliſhed ; and the recei- 
ving and believing the Intimations thus gi- 
ven, was a Part of the Religion of the 
Faithful, in their ſeveral Generations. 
From Adam to the Flood, we have but 
one Intimation of this Sort, namely, that 
which is contained in the Threatning to 
the Serpent (c), That the Seed of the Wo- 
man ſhould bruiſe the Serpent's Head: a 
Propoſition, which, if taken ſingly, and 
by it ſelf, may perhaps ſeem to us ſome- 
thing dark and obſcure ; but I would ob- 
ſerve from the very learned Dr. Sherlock 
d), that thoſe Writers who endeavour to 
pervert the Meaning of this Promiſe, and 


[EY — 


(a) Rpheſ. i. 9. Heb. x. 710. (6) Acts ii. 23. Xx. 27. 
Epheſ. i. 11. x Cor. ii. 7. Epheſ. iii. 11. 2 Tim. i. 9. 
(c) Gen. iii. iv. (d) Dr. Sherlock's Uſe and Intent of Pro- 
phecy, Diſc. 3. well worth every one's ſerious Peruſal, and which 
gives a better Account of what I am in this Place hinting, than I 
can expreſs, wit hont I were to tranſcribe at large what he has 


offered, | 
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to give the Words a Senſe not relating to 
the Meſſiah, under a Pretence of adhe- 


ture, cannot, in this Place, make it ſpeak 
common Senſe; and I might add, that the 
Words of the Prophecy cannot, without 
breaking thro” all Rules of Grammar and 
Conſtruction, admit of the Interpretation 
which they would put upon them. They 
inquire, By what Rules of Language, 7h? 
Seed of the Woman mult ſignify one par- 
ticular Perſon? I anſwer, In the Place 
before us, it cannot poſlibly ſignify any 
thing elſe ; the Verſe, if tranſlated exact. 
ly from the Hebrew, would run thus: / 


will put Enmity between thee and the Ii. 


man, and between thy Seed and her Seed. 
He ſhall bruiſe thy Head, and thou ſhalt 
bruiſe his Heel. If by the Seed of the 
Homan, had been meant the Deſcendants 
of Eve, in the Plural Number, it ſhould 
have been, they ſhall bruiſe thy Head, 
and thou ſhalt bruiſe their Heels. The 
Feptuagiut took particular Care in their 
Tranſlation to preſerve the true Meaning 
of it, by not uſing a Pronoun that might 
reter to the Word Seed, but a Perſonal Pro- 
noun, which beſt anſwers the Hebrew Word 
Nin, or He in Engliſh. Autos os rn 

xe@zAluy X, Tv reno eis XUT8 ev 
When God was pleaſed to admoniſh 4- 
bram to go out of his Country, from his 
Kindred and Relations, he encouraged 
im 
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vim by giving larger Intimations of the 
Mercies he deſigned the World. The 
frit of theſe Intimations is recorded 
Gen. xii. God there promiſes, upon re- 
quiring him to leave his Kindred and Fa- 
mers Houſe, © That he would give him 
« and his Deſcendants Abundance of Hap- 
« pineſs and Proſperity; that of him 
« ſhould ariſe a great Nation ; that his 
« Name ſhould be famous ; that he ſhould 
« be a Bleſſing,” z. e. excecdingly happy 
or bleſſed ; < That he would advance his 
« Friends, bleſs them that bleſſed him, 
« and depreſs his Enemies, or carſe them 
that curſed him; and moreover added, 
that in him all the Families of the Earth 
ſhould be bleſſed, but not in him perſonal- 
y, for it was afterwards explain d to him 
la), In thy Seed ſhall all the Nations of 
the Earth be bleſſed. 

This Expreſſion of all Nations being 
bleſſed in Abram, or in Abrams Seed, is 
e W by ſome Writers {aid to mean no more, 
r Wl than that Abram and his Poſterity ſhould 
g de ſo happy, as that thoſe who had a 
mind to bleſs, or wiſh well to their 
„Friends, ſhould propoſe them as an Ex- 
d ample or Pattern of the Favours of Hea- 
% ven, zn thee ſhall all the Famzlies of the 

Earth be bleſſed, 1. e. all People of the 
World ſhall bleſs, or wiſh well to their 


res 


) Gen. xxii. 18 


Friends 
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Friends [in thee, i. e.] according to what 
they ſee in thee, according to the Meaſure 
of thy Happineſs. To be bleſſed in one, 
ſays a learned (2) Writer, implies, accor- 
ding to the Genius of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage, as much as to wiſh the ſame De. 

ree of Happineſs, as is poſſeſſed by the 
Perſon alluded to, or propoſed as the Pat- 
tern of the Bleſling ; of this (ſays the fame 
Writer) we have a remarkable Inſtance 
in the Hiſtory of the Bleſſing beſtowed by 
Jacob upon Ephraim and Manaſſeh (6): 
And he bleſſed them that Day, ſaying, In 


thee ſhall Iſrael bleſs,' ſong, God make | 
whence it | 
is plain, that the Meaning of Jacob in fay- | 


thee as Ephraim and Manaſſe 
ing, that in thee ſhall Iſrael bleſs, was, that 


Ephraim and Manaſſeh ſhould be propo- | 
ſed as Examples of Bleſſing; ſo that Peo- | 
pe were to wiſh to thoſe they intended to | 
bleſs, the ſame Happineſs which God had 

beſtowed upon Ephraim and Manaſſeb. 
As this is an Expoſition of the Promile to 
Abram, which is conceived ſufficient to 
ſhew, that that Promiſe had no Relation 
to the Meſſiah, ſo J have expreſſed it in its 
whole Force, and I think it may be very 
clearly confuted; for, 1. The learned Cri- 
tick above-named has very evidently miſ- 


took the Expreſlion. To bleſs a Perſon in 


n 


1 
— — 


(a) Juricu Critical Hiſtory, Vol, 1. Cap. 1. (6) Geneſis 
xlviü. 20. 


one, 
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ones NN when 5 N by additio- 
nal Words, God make thee as ſuch an one, 
which is the Caſe in the Bleſſing of E- 
phraim and Manaſſeh, may eaſily be ap- 
prehended to be propoſing the Perſon to 
mentioned as a Pattern of the Bleſſing or 
Happineſs wiſh'd to him, and that, with- 
out laying any Streſs upon the Genius or 
Idiom of the Hebrew Tongue, for the 
Words can really have no other Significa- 
tion; but to ſay a Perſon ſhall be Seed 
in, or by thee, without any Addition of 
Words to give the Expreſſion another 
Meaning, is evidently to fay, that Thou 
ſhalt bleſs or make that Perſon happy, by 
being a Means of his Proſperity. The 
Expreſſion (a) in the one Place is in thee 
ſhall Iſrael bleſs, or expreſs their good 
Wiſhes to one another; and the Expreſ- 
lion is unqueſtionably clear, for it is added 
how they ſhould ſo bleſs, namely, by ſay- 
ing, God make thee as Ephraim and Ma- 
naſſeh. In the other Paſſage it is, a// Fa- 
milies ſhall be bleſſed in or by thee, i. e. 
ſhall be made happy by thee, for this 1s 
the natural Senſe of the Expreſſion; and, 
unleſs ſomething elſe had been added, the 


8 


— 


(a) The Expreſſion Gen. xlviii. 20, is DN Ta Ta in 
which the Verb is active. The other Expreſſion 15, 
MAINT NNAUM 75 JA WIN: Gen xi. or, 


Rn ma 55 TUNA Dann Gen. xxii. in Loth which 
places the Verb is Paſſive. 


Vor. I. U Words 
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Words cannot be turned to any other 
Meaning. 2. None of the ancient Ver- 
ſions give the Words our Author's Senſe, 


but ſome of them the very Senſe I have 
explained them in. 3. The beſt Interpre- | 
ters have always taken them in the Senſe ] | 
am contending for. St. Paul (a) expreſſy 


tells us, that by the Seed of Abram was 


meant, not the Deſcendants of Abram, in | 
the Plural Number, but a ſingle Perſon; | 
and the Writer of the Book of the Ax | 


(b) mentions Chriſt as the particular Per- 
fon, who, according to this Promiſe, was 
to bleſs the World: And indeed, the ſup- 


poſing this Promiſe to be fulfilled in Chritt | 
is abſolutely neceſſary, becauſe neither A. 


bram, nor any Perſon deſcended from him, 
but C riſt, was ever, in any tolerable Senſe, 
a Blefling, or means of Happineſs to all 


the Families of the Earth. Here, there- | 
fore, God enlarged the Subject of Abrams 
Faith, and revealed to him, that a Perſon | 
ſhould be deſcended from him, who ſhould | 
be a Bleſſing to the whole World. There | 
are ſeveral Places in Scripture, where God, | 
as Circumſtances required, repeated the | 
Whole or Part of this Promiſe; in the | 
Plain of Moreh (c); and again, after Lot and | 
Abram (d) were parted from one another; 
and afterwards the Particulars of this Pro- | 


—_—_— 
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(a) Gal. ili. 16. (s) AQs ii, 25. (e) Gen. xii. 7. 
{d) Clap. xiii, Ver, 15, &c. 
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miſe were further explained, as I ſhall ob- 
ſerve in its proper Place. 'This therefore 
was the particular Faith of Abram, over 
and beſides what Reaſon and Obſervation 
might dictate to him concerning God and 
his Providence: He received the Diſco- 
veries which God was pleaſed to make 
him of his deſigning an univerſal Benefit 
to the World, in a Perſon to be deſcended 
of him, and Abram believed whatever it 
pleaſed God to diſcover to him, and ſuch 
his Belief was counted to him for Righte- 
ou ſub ſe, it was a Part of his Religion. 
There is a Paſſage in the new Teſta- 
ment, which, as it relates to Abram's 
Faith, may not improperly be conſidered 
in this Place: Our bleſſed Saviour told 
the Zews (a), that Abraham had ſeen his 
Day, and rejoiced at it; from whence it is 
concluded, that Abraham had a Know- 
ledge of Jeſus Chriſt to come, and that by 
looking forward, thro' Faith, he ſaw him 
as if then preſent, and embraced the Ex- 
pectation of him, and rejoiced in him as 
his Saviour. But to this it is objected, 
1. That it no where appears that Ahram 
knew any thing of Chrz/? (5), any further 
than that ſome one Deſcendant from him- 
ſelf ſhould be a Bleſſing to the whole 


Ing 


(a) John viii. 56. (5) We have an Account of Abram's 
Faith, Heb. xi. and there is no mention in it of his believing 


mn Chriſt, 
U 2 World. 
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World. 2. They ſay, the interpreting this 
Paſſage in this manner, ſeems to deſtroy 
the Truth which our Saviour intended to 
eſtabliſh by it: Our Saviour ſpoke it (they 
ſay) in order to hint to the Zews, that he 
was a greater Perſon than what they tock 
him to be, for that he not only now ap- 
peared and lived amongſt them, but that 
he had Ages before been ſeen by Abri- 
ham; from whence the Jews concluded, 
that he meant to aſſert what he upon their 
not believing it aſſured them was true, 
ver. 58, that he was older than Abra. 
ham; but if Abraham ſaw his Day only 
by looking forward in Faith to the Expe- 
Cation of it, no ſuch Concluſion could 
follow from his ſo ſeeing it; he might 
thus ſee it, and yet the Saviour, whoſe 
Day he ſo look'd to, might be Ages 
younger and later than himſelf; therefore, 
3. As the Deſign of this Paſſage was to 


prove Chriſt older than Abraham, ſo they 


argue the true Meaning of it is, that Chi 
was himſelf ſeen by Abraham, and ſo he 
really was; for, as many of the Fathers 


rightly conjeQure (a), the divine Perſon, 
who was ſo often ſeen by Abraham, when! 


— 


— 


(a) See Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccleſ. Lib. 1. c. 3. Juſtin, Martyr. Dia, 
cum Tryph. p. 275, 277, 280, 281, 282. Itenæus Hereſ. |. 44 


c. 11. Clem. Alexand. Pædag. |. 1. c. 2. Tertull. contra Judæos 
c. 9. Id. contra Marcion. |. 2. c. 25. 1, 3. c. 6. & contra Paz. 


c. 14. Cum multis aliis, qui citantur, & vindicantur in illuſt. Bui 


God 


li Def. Fidei Nicenæ c. 1. 
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God was ſaid to appear to him, was our 
bleſſed Saviour then in Being Ages before 
he took upon him the Seed of Abraham; A. 
braham therefore, literally ſpeaking, faw 
him, and our Saviour might very jultly 
conclude from Abraham's thus ſeeing him, 
that he was really in Being before Abra- 
ham. I have expreſſed this Objection in 
its full Force, but I think the Objectors do 
not conſider the Accounts we have of A. 
braham's Worſhip. Abraham built his Al- 
tars not unto God, whom no man hath ſeen 
at any time (a), but unto the Lord, who 
appeared to him; and in all the Accounts 
which we have of his Prayers, we find 
they were offered up in the Name of this 
Lord: Thus at Beerſheba, he invoked, 
in the Name of Fehovah, the everlaſling 
God (6). Our Engliſh Tranſlation very 
erroneouſly renders the Place, Le called 
1p the Name of Fehovah ; but the Hx- 
preſſion Kara be ſhem never ſignifies to 
call upon the Name: Kara ſhem would 
ſignify, to Invoke, or call upon the Name; 
or, Kara el ſhem would ſignify, to cry un- 
to the Name; but Kara be ſhem ſignifies, 
to invoke in the Name, and ſeems to be u- 
ſed where the true Worſhippers of God 
offered their Prayers in the Name of the 
true Mediator, or where the Idolaters of- 


— 


(a) Gen. xii, 7. (6) Chap. xxi. 33. See Exod, zxiii. 21. and 
Uaiab ix. 6. 
U 3 fered 
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fered their Prayers in the Name of falſe 
Ones (a); for as the true W orſhippers had 
but one God, and one Lord, ſo the falſe 
W orſhippers had Gods many and Lords 
many (C). We have ſeveral Inſtances of 
Kara, and a Noun after it, ſometimes 
with, and ſometimes without the Particle 
el, and then it ſignifies, to call upon the 
Perſon there mentioned; thus Kara Jeho- 
wah, is to call upon the Lord (c), and Ka- 
ra el Jehovah imports the ſame (4); but 
Kara be ſhem is either, to name by the 


Name (as 1 have formerly hinted) or, to fic 
znvoke in the Name, when it is uſed as an M Sa 
Expreſſion of Religious W orſhip. Ci 

As we have hitherto conſidered the no 
Faith of Abram, we have now to treat of re 
that Part of his Religion which concerned fo 


his Practice in his Worſhip of God. The 

Way and Method of worſhipping God in M P. 
theſe early Times was that of Sacrifice, by 
and, as I have already hinted that Sacri- E 


fices were a Divine, and not an Human ee 
Inſtitution, it ſeems moſt reaſonable to n 
ſuppoſe, that there were ſome preſcribed 1 


Rules and Appointments for the due and 
regular Performance of this their Worſhip. 

Plato (e) lays it down for a general Rule, 
That all Laws and Appointments about 


— 


—-— 


(a) 1 Kings xvii. 26. (6) 1 Corinth. vii. 5, (e) Pſalm | 
xiv, 4. Xvii. 6. xxxi, 7. liii. 4. cxviii. 5, &c. (d) 1 Samuel | 
xii. 17. Jonah i. 6, &c, (e) De Legibus l. 6. p. 759. 
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Divine Matters muſt come from the Dei— 
ty, and his Opinion herein is agrecable to 
that of the Sacred Writer (a), who ob- 
ſerves, that a Perſon cannot be capable of 
being a Prieſt, to offer Sacrifice for Sins, 
unleſs he be appointed by God unto that 
Office; for 2 Man taketh this Flonour 
unto himſelf, but be that is called of God, 
as was Aaron. It is, I think, therefore 
moſt probable, that as God ar firit appoin- 
ted Sacrifices to be offered, ſo he allo di- 
rected, 1. Who ſhould be the Prieſt or Sacri- 
ficer, to offer them; 2. What Sorts of 
Sacrifices ſhould be offered; 3. What 


| Creatures ſhould be ſacrificed, and what 


not; and 4. With what Rites and Ce- 
remonies their Sacrifices ſhould be per- 
formed. 

As to the Perſon who was to be the 
Prieſt, or Sacrificer, it is generally agreed 
by the beſt Writers of all ſorts, that the 
Honour of performing this Office belong- 
ed to the eldeſt or firſt-born of each Fa- 
mily: „Before (6) the Tabernacle was 
« erected, private Altars and High-places 
« were in uſe for Sacrifices, and the eldeſt 
« of each Family performed the Sacrifice, 
and that in the following manner: 1. When 
the Children of a Family were to offer a 
Sacrifice, then the Father was the Prieſt: 
In this manner Cain and Abel offered their 

(a) Heb. v. 4. (&) Traft. Melikim in Miſhna. 14. 

wa ] 4 Sa- 
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Sacrifice; for it is not ſaid (a), that either 
of them actually offered, but that each of 
them brought his Offering. It is probable 
that Adam their Father offered it for them. 
2. When the Sons of a Family were met 
together to offer Sacrifice, after they came 


to be themſelves Fathers of Houſes and 
Families of their own, and were ſeparated | 
from their Father and Father's Houſe, | 
their Father not being preſent with them, | 
the eldeſt Son was the Prieſt, or Sacrificer, | 
for himſelf and his Brethren ; and this was 
the Honour which Jacob coveted when | 
he bought E/ar's Birth-right: * He had 
« a molt earneſt Deſire (ſay the Zewiſh | 


0 


A 


Writers (4) ) to obtain the Privilege of 


* 


tle Value for that religious Office, which 


was annexed to it. 3. All the Children of 


a Family, younger as well as elder, when 
they were ſettled in the World, and had 
Families of their own, had the Right of 
Sacrificing for their own Families, as Heads 


1— — 


—  — 


(a) Gen. iv (6) Bereſchit Rabba. fol. 7. (e Hebrews 


xii. 16. 
of 


the Firſt-born from E/au; becaule, as 
« we have it by Tradition, before the Ta- 
© bernacle, whilſt private Altars were in 
“ uſe, the Eldeſt or Firſt-born was the 
« Sacrificer or Prieſt of the Family.” And 
it is for this Reaſon that Eſau was called 
Prophane (c) for ſelling his Birth-right, 
becauſe he ſhewed himſelf to have but lit- 
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of them; of this we have ſeveral Inſtances 
in the Sacrifices of Jacob in his Return 
from Laban with his Wives and Chil. 


\ dren. 


As to the ſeveral Sorts of Sacrifices 


which were to be offered, we do not find 


any expreſs mention of any other than 
theſe following: The Expiatory Sacri- 
fice; this was that which Abel was ſup- 
poſed to offer; and it is generally held by 
all the beſt Writers, that the Father of e- 
very Family offered this Sacrifice, as Job 
did for his Children (2), daily. 2. They 
had Precatory Sacrifices, which were 
Burnt-offerings of ſeveral Creatures, in or- 
der to obtain from God ſome particular 
Favours; of this Sort was the Sacrifice of 
Noah after the Flood: Noah builded an 
Altar unto the Lord, and took of every 
clean Beaſt, and of every clean Fowl, and 
offered Burnt-offerings upon the Altar. Aud 
the Lord ſmelled a ſweet Savour, and ſaid, 
I will not again curſe the Ground, neither 
will I ſmite every 58 living any more — 
And God bleſſed Noah, and ſaid (6). 
This Sacrifice of Noah's, ſays Joſephus (c), 
was offered, in order to obtain from God 
a Promiſe, that the ancient and natural 
Courſe of things ſhould be continucd, 
without being interrupted by any (arther 
Calamities. If we attend to the Ciccum— 


*** — —— T—ũ + i 


(a) Job. i. 5. (5) Gen. viii. 20. (c Antiquitat. . 1 C 2. 
45 119065 
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{tances belonging to this Sacrifice, we find 
(Chap. viii.) that God promiled this Favour, 
and enjoined them the Obſervance of ſome 
Laws, and covenanted, that they ſhould 
aſſuredly have the Mercies which he had 
prayed for. In much the ſame manner 
God covenanted with Abram, upon his 
offering one of theſe Precatory Sacrifices, M De 
to give him the Land of Canaan (a). A. Sac 
bram ſaid unto God, hereby ſhall I MF mi 
know that I ſhall inherit it? And God alli 
ſaid unto him, Take me an Heifer of three . 
Tears old, and a She-Goat of three Tears WM cr: 
old, and a Ram of three Tears old, aud a 
Turtle-dove, and a young Pigeon; and he | 
took unto him all theſe, and divided them 
in the midſt, aud laid each Piece one a- 
gainſt another, but the Birds divided he 
not. This was the Method and Order in 
which he laid them upon the Altar for a 
Sacrifice; and he ſat down to watch them, 
that the Fowls of the Air might not ſeize 
upon them; and about the going down 
of the Sun Abram fell aſleep, and in a Þ} at 
Dream God revealed to him how, and 1 % 
in what manner he deſigned to give his 1 
Deſcendants the Land of Canaan. And it 
after Sun-ſet, Behold a ſmoaking (b) Fur- 


ace 7 

4 3 77 

8 t 
(a) Gen. xv. 8---18. (6) Here is evidently a Miſtake in our : 
Hebrew Bibles; NAY, to paſs, and Y, to kindle, or burn, ars | 


Words of exactiy the ſame Leiter:; and thro' the Miſtake of ſore 
Tran _ 
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nace and a burning Lamp paſſed between 
thoſe Pieces, i. e. a Fire from Heaven 
conſumed the Sacrifice, and in that ſame 
Day, 1. e. then, or at that time, the Lord 
made a Covenant with Abram, ſaying, &c. 
And thus I have ſet down all the Particu- 
lars of this Sacrifice, it being the fulleſt 
Deſcription we meet with, of this ſort of 
Sacrifice. Theſe Precatory Sacrifices 
might alſo be called Federal; the P/almi/t 
alludes to them, where he ſpeaks of thoſe 
that had made a Covenant with God by Sa- 
crifice (a). 

3. A third ſort of Sacrifice in uſe in 
theſe Times, was a Burnt-offering of ſome 
Parts of a Creature, with a Feaſt upon the 
remaining Parts, in order to ratify and 
confirm ſome Agreement or League be- 
tween Man and Man: Of this we have 
a particular Inſtance in the Sacrifice and 
Feaſt of Jacob in the Mount with Laban 
and his Brethren. 4. They offered by 
way of Gratitude, Oblations of the Fruits 
and Product of their Tillage, Cain brought 
of the Fruit of the Ground an offering 
unto the Lord. 5. They made an Offer- 
ing of. Oil or Wine, when they made a 


— 


Tranſcriber, Nabar is in this Place inſtead of Banar, which would 
make the Senſe much more clear; the Meanifg of the Place is, that 
the Parts of the Sacrifice ſmoaked firſt, and afterwards fell en Fire; 
aud the Words rightly taken, do wery well expreſs tis: Behold a 
ſmoaking Furnace and a burning Lamp {ror paſſed 6:7] kindled 
amongſt the Pieces, (a) Pſalm J. 5. 

Vow, 
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Vow, or laid themſelves under a ſolemn 
Promiſe to perform ſome Duty, if it 


ſhould pleaſe God to favour them with 
ſome deſired Bleſſing. Thus Jacoò when 


he went towards Haran (a) vowed a Vow, 


ſaying, J God will be with me, and will | 
keep me in this Way that I go, and will | 
give me Bread to eat, and Raiment to put | 
on, fo that I come again to my Father's 
Houſe in Peace, then the Lord ſhall be | 
my God, and I will give the Tenth, &c. | 
And in order to bind himſelf to this Vow, ' 
he took the Stone — and ſet it up for 
a Pillar, and poured Oil upon the Top of 
it. In the fame manner in another Place 
(b), Jacob ſet up a Pillar in the Place 
where God talked with him, even a Pillar | 
of Stone, and he poured a Drink-offering | 
thereon, and he poured Oil thereon, Theſe 
are, I think, all the ſeveral Sorts of Of- 
terings and Sacrifices, which we can prove 
to have been in uſe in theſe early Times; 
if they uſed any other, they have left us 


no Hints of them. 


Let us now inquire what Creatures 
were offered in Sacrifice, and what not? 
to which I anſwer, all clean Beaſts whatſo- 


ever, and no other; and all clean Fowls, 


and no other. What the Number of the 
clean Beaſts and Fowls were, and when 
or how that Diſtinction began, are Points 


—C OO 


(a) Gen. xxviil, 18---22, (6) Chap, xxxy, Ver, 14, ; 
which 
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which the Learned have not given a full 
and ſatisfactory Account of. It ſeems 
oſt probable, from the Firſt Chapter of 
/,cviticus, compared with the Sacrifice of 
after the Flood, and with that of 
5712, Gen. xv. that the clean Beaſts u- 
i: tor Sacrifice were of the Cow-kind, 
0! 01 ihe Sheep, or of the Goats, and that 
ti ce, Fowls were only Turtle-doves 
and young, Pigeons. Theſe were all the 
Creature: which God appointed the Jews 
for Burnt-offerings; and theſe were the 
Creaiures which Abram offered in his ſo- 
lemn Sacrifice, in order to obtain the Aſ- 
ſurance of the Land of Canaan, and in 
this ſort of Sacrifice it was uſual to offer 
of every ſort of Creature uſed for Sacri- 
fice, for ſo Noah's Sacrifice, which was of 
this Sort, is deſcribed, He took of every 
clean Beaſt, and every clean Fowl, and of- 
fered Burnt-offermgs upon the Altar. 
Noah took, ſays R. Eleagar, of all ſorts 
of clean Beaſts, namely, the Bullock, the 
Lamb, and the Goat; and from among 
the Birds, the Pigeon and Turtle-dove, 
and ſacrificed them. 

Our laſt Enquiry was, What Ceremo- 
nies were uſed at this time in Religion : 
And here we can have bur little to offer, 
becauſe we have few Particulars handed 
down to us. If we look into the Journey- 
ings of Abram, we find, that where-ever he 
made any Stop, he conſtantly built an Al- 

| tar; 
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xxvi. Ver. 25, (%) Chap. xxxiy. Ver. 20. (e) Chap. xxxv. Ver. 7. 
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tar; this he did in the Plain of Moreh (a); 
and afterwards when he removed, he built 
another in the Place where he pitched his 
Tent, between Bethel and Haz (6); and 
afterwards another, when he came to 
dwell in the Plain of Mamre. In the ſame | 
manner 1/aac built an Altar at Beer ſbeba 
(e); and Jacob afterwards, both at Shalem * 
(4) and at Bethel (e). In all Places where 
they fixed their Habitations, they left us 
theſe Monuments of their being very pun- 
ctual and exact Performers of their Offi- 
ces of Religion; but what the particular Þ 
Ceremonies uſed in their religious Per- 
formances were, or what were the ſtated 
or occaſional Times of ſuch Performances, 
we cannot ſay with any Certainty; and 
therefore, tho' I cannot but think, with 3 
many learned Writers, that a great dea! 
may be gueſſed upon this Subject, from 
obſerving what was afterwards enjoyned 
in the Law of Mo/es, yet all that amount- 
ing at moſt to no more than Conjecture, 
1 ſhall chuſe to omit it in this Place. We 
have indeed mention made of two parti- th 


cular Ceremonies of Religion, a very lit- * br 
tle after Abraham's Time. Jacob, in or- k 
der to prepare his Family to offer Sacri- P! 
fice with him upon the Altar which he } ® 
deſigned to make at Bethel, bids them a 

po 


(a) Gen. xii. 7. (6) Ver. 8. Chap. xiii. Ver, 18. (e) Chap. 


(a) be 
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(a) be clean, and change your Garments. 
Be clean, i. e. waſh your ſelves, as 


Dr. Lightfoor (6) rightly interprets it, 


this being not only a moſt ancient Uſage, 
but a Ceremony univerſally practiſed 
by all Nations. It ſeems at firſt to have 
been appointed by God, to keep up in 
their Minds the Remembrance of the De- 
luge ; they were to uſe Water upon their 
having contracted any Defilements, in or- 
der to hint to them, how God by Water 
had formerly waſhed away all the Pollu- 
tions of the World; for by a Flood of 
Waters he waſhed away all the wicked 
and polluted Men from off the Face of 
the Earth. That this was the firſt Oc- 
caſion of God's appointing Water to be 
uſed for their Purifications, ſeems very 
probable from the ſeveral Opinions which 
all forts of Writers have handed down to 
us about the Deluge. We learn from Phi- 
h (c), that the ancient Jews reputed the 
Deluge to be a Luſtration or Purification 
of the World; and Origen informs us (a), 
that their Opinion in this Point was em- 


braced by the firſt Chriſtians; and the ſame 


Writer (e) ſays, that ſome eminent Cree“ 
Philoſophers were of the ſame Opinion, 
and Plato ſeems to hint it in ſeveral 


— —L— 


— 


(a) Gen. xxxv. 2. (5) Har. Evang. (c) Lib. quod deterior 
Potior. p. 186. (d) Coutra Celſum l. 4. P. 173. (e) Ib. 316. 


Places (a), 
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Places (a) in his Works, and I think 1 
may ſay St. Peter alludes to this Opi- 
nion (6), where he compares the Bap. 
tiſm of Chriſtians, to the Water of the 
Flood. | 


As they had their Altars for their Sa- ] 
crifices, ſo they had Proſeuche, or Places 
of Retirement, to offer Prayers unto ? 


God, at ſuch times as they did not offer 


Sacrifices with them; and theſe Proſeu. 
che, or Places of Prayer, were ſet round 


with Trees, in order to make them the} 
more retired. A Place of this ſort A. 


braham prepared for himſelf in Beerſheba? 
(c), and in it he called upon the Name of 


the Lord the everlaſting God. 
There is one Ceremony more, which! 


was appointed to Abraham, to be obſerved? 


by him and his Poſterity, and that is Cir- 
cumciſion, of which Moſes has given a 
full Account (4). | 


II. We are in the next Place to inquire? 
how far the ſeveral Nations at this time in? 
the World agreed with Abram in his Re- 
ligion. And as all the Nations that? 


were at this time in the World of any 
Figure, or of which we have any Ac- 
counts, were either the Inhabitants of 


Perſia, Moria, Arabia, Canaan, or E- 


— J 


— — 


(c) Gen. xxi, 33. (d) Chap. xvii. 


Obe. 


(a) De Legib. I. 3. p. 676. & in al, (6) x Pet, iii, 20, 21. 
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I 22/7, ſo I ſhall mention what may be of- 
. Y tered concerning theſe, in their Order. 
„And r. The Perſians. They for ſome 
e time adhered to the true and pure W or- 
Y ſhip of God. They are remarkable be- 
- & yond other Nations (a) for having had a- 
smongſt them a true Account of the Crea- 
o tion of the World, and they adhered very 
r ſtrictly to it, and founded all their Reli- 
gion upon it. The Pe, ſiaus were the 
d Children of Hem, by his Son Elam, as 
je Avraham and his Deſcendants were by 
1.Y Arphaxad, and therefore the ſame com- 
42 mon Parent that inſtructed the one Branch 
in the true Religion, did alſo inſtruct the 
other; and Dr. Ayde (5) remarks, that he 
ch could not find any Reaſon to think, but 
ed that they were for ſome time very ſtrict 
r-Y Profeſſors of it, tho' by degrees they cor- 
aY rupted it, by introducing Novelties and 
3 Fancies of their own into both their Faith 
re and Practice. Dr. He treats of the Per- 
in /n Religion under theſe three Heads: 
e- 1. He ſays the true Religion was planted 
atY amongſt them by Elam, but in time it 
nyY was corrupted into (c) Sabiiſin. 2. Their 
\c-Y $2bii/nz was reformed by Abraham, but in 
of time they relapſed into it again. 3. They 


| (a) Hyde Religio veterum Perfarum cap. 3. (6) Id. c. 1. 
0 e) Sabians were the Worſhippers of the Hoſt of Heaven. See Pri- 
deaux Connect. Vol. I, Book iii. 
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afterwards introduced Magiiſin (a). Ac- 
cording to this Account, the Perſians 


were fallen into the Errors of the Sa i- 


ans in Abraham's Days, and were reduced 
by .him back again to the true Religion; 
but in this Point, I ſhould think that learn- 
ed Writer to be miſtaken: All his Ac- 
counts of their having been anciently Sa- 
bians, are taken either from the Maho. 
metan Writers, or Greek Hiſtorians ; but 
theſe Authorities only prove that they 
were Jabians before the Magian Religion 
took place amongſt them; but not that 
they were ſo as early as Abraham's Days. 
He alſo imagines that their Religion was 
reformed by Abraham, and conſequently 
that it was corrupted before, or in his 
Days. Their ancient Accounts (he ſays) 
call their Religion Millat Ibrahim, or 
Kiſh Abraham, 1. e. the Religion of A. 
braham; and their Sacred Book, which 


contains the Doctrines of their Religion, 


is called So Ibrahim, 1. e. the Book of 
Abraham; and he concludes from hence, 
that their firſt and moſt ancient Religion 
being planted amongſt them by Elam their 
firſt Founder, their Religion could not 
poſſibly be called the Religion of Abra- 


ham, unleſs he had reformed it from ſome 


Corruptions that were crept into it; and 


therefore he gives it as his Opinion, that 


(a) Magians were Worſhippers of Fire, See Connect. ibid. 


 Abra- © 
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Abraham did ſome time or other in his 
Life reduce them back to the true W or- 


ſhip; but it is remarkable, that he is very 


much at a Loſs to determine in what 
Part of Abraham's Life he made this Re- 
formation. He ſays, that they report A. 
brabam to have lived ſome Part of his Life 
in Batra, agreeably to what is remarked 
by one of their Writers, that Balch was 
the City of the Prophet Abraham: Now 
the City Balch was ſituate in the farther 
Parts of Per/ia, towards India; but Dr. 
Hyde allows, that we cannot find from the 
Scripture, that Abraham ever travelled 
that way; nay further, that Ba/ch was 


built by a King of Per/a, long after Abra- 
J bars Time, and that the true meaning of 


the Expreſſion above-cited, that Bach 
was the City of the Prophet Abraham, 


was no more than this; namely, that 


Balch was a City eminent for the Pro- 
fellion of Abraham's Religion. Again, 


be would imagine the Perſians to have 


been brought over to Abraham's Reli- 
gion by the Overthrow which he gave 
the King of Elam and his Aſſociates, when 
he reſcued Lot from him; but this is an 
unſupported and very improbable Imagi- 
nation. The true Reaſon for the Per- 
ſans having been anciently recorded to 
be of Abraham's Religion, ſeems more 
likely to be this: As the Fame of 4- 


K- 3 braham, 
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braham, and his oppoſing the Chaldeans | 


in their Corruptions and Innovations, was 


ſpread far and near over all the Faſt, and | 
had reach'd even to India, ſo, very pro- 
bably, all Per/ia was full of it; and the | 
Perſians not being then corrupted, as the 
 Chaldeans were, but perſevering in the 
true Worſhip of the God of Heaven, for 
which Abraham was expelled Chaldea, 
might upon the Fame of his Credit and 
Reputation in the World, profeſs, and 
take care to deliver themſelves down to 
Poſterity, as Profeſſors of his Religion, in 
oppoſition to thoſe Innovations which pre- 
The firſt Religion 
therefore of the Perſians was the Wor- 3 
ſhip of the true God, and they continued 
in it for ſome time after Abraham was ex- 
pelled Chaldea, having the ſame Faith and 
Worſhip as Abraham had, except only in 
thoſe Points concerning which he received 
Inſtruction after his going into Haran and 


vailed in Chaldea. 


into Canaan. 


The next People whoſe Religion we are 
They in- 


to conſider, are the Chaldeans. 
deed perſevered in the true Religion but 


for a little time, for (as I before obſerved) 


about the ſeventieth Year of Abraham's 


Lite the Chaldeans had ſo far departed } 
of the God of Hea- 


from the Worſhip 


ven, and were ſo zealous in their Errors, 
that upon Abraham's Family refuſing to | 
join | 
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join with them, they expelled them their 
Country (a), ſo that we mult paſs from 
them until we come to treat of the Na- 
tions that were corrupted in their Reli- 
ion. 

The People next to be conſidered are 
the Arabian, many of whom perſevered 
in the true Worſhip of God for ſeveral 
Ages, of which 706 was an Inſtance per- 
haps in theſe Times of which I am treat- 
ing, and (6) Jethro the Prieſt of Mzd:an 
in the Days of Moſes. Their Religion 
appears in no reſpect to have diftered from 
that of Abraham, only we do not find a- 
ny Proof that they were acquainted with 
the Orders which were given him, or the 


Revelations made to him after he came 


into Canaan. 

And if we look amongſt the Canaauites, 
here, as I before hinted, we ſhall find no 
Reaſon to imagine, that there was a Re- 
ligion different from that of Abraham. 
Abraham travelled up and down many 
Years in this Country, and was reſpected 
by the Inhabitants of it, as a Perſon in 
great favour with God. Melchz/edec the 
King of Salem was a Prieſt of the moſt 
high God, and he received and entertain- 
ed Abraham as a true Servant and particu- 
lar Favourite of that God, whoſe Prieſt he 
himſelf was; Bleſſed (ſaid he) be Abraham, 


— — 


(a) Judith v. 7, 8. (6b) Excd. xvili. 10—12. 


3 Fer- 
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Servant of the moſt high God, Poſſeſſor of 
Heaven and Earth (a). The Canaanites 
ave Abraham no manner of Diſturbance, 


as the Chaldeans had done, during all the 
time that he ſojourned amongſt them, and 
we have no reaſon to imagine that they dif. | 
fered from him in their Religion. In the 
ſame manner when he came to Gerar (6), 
into the Land of the Philiſtins, he found 
Abimelech to be a good and virtuous King, 
one that received the Favour of Admoni- * 
tions from God (c), and ſhew'd himſelf, | 
by his obeying them, to be his true Ser- 
vant. Abraham indeed, before he came 
amongſt them, thought the PHiliſtius to 
be a wicked People, and imagined the 
Fear of God not to be in that Place (4), 
but the Addreſs of Abimelech to God, up- 
on his receiving Intimations that Sarah ? 
was Abraham's Wife, ſhews how much 
he was miſtaken in his Opinion of them: 
Lord, wilt thou flay a righteous Nation? 
Said he not unto me, She is my Siſter 2 aid | 
ſhe, even ſhe her ſelf ſaid, He is my Bro- 
ther: In the Integrity of my Heart, aud 
ſnnocency of my Hands have I done this 
(e). We find alſo that Abimelech made 
no Scruple of admitting Abraham for a 
Prophet, and of getting him to inter- 
cede for him. There is nothing in the 


— 


(a) Gen. xiv. 19. (9) Chap. xx. (c) Ver. 3. (d) Ver. 11. : 


(e) Ver. 5. 


whole 
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whole Account of this Affair, which inti- 
mates a Difterence in Religion betwcen 
Abraham and Abimelech, nor any thing 
which can intimate Abimelech not to be 
a Worſhipper of God in great Sincerity 
and Integrity of Heart. And this, I be- 
lieve, was the State of the World at this 
time: The Chaldeans were ſomethin 
ſooner ſettled than other Nations, and ſo 
began to corrupt their Religion more ear- 
ly; but in Abraham's Time, all the other 
Nations, or Plantations, did adhere to the 
true Accounts of the Creation and Deluge, 
which their Fathers had given them, and 
worſhipped the true God according to 
what had been revealed to them, and in a 
manner not different from the Worſhip of 
Abraham, until God was pleaſed to make 
further Revelations to Abraham, and to 
injoin him Rites and Obſervances in Re— 
ligion, with which he had not acquainted 
other Nations; and we ſhall find this true 
amongſt thoſe whom we are next to con- 
ſider; for 

The Ez yptians alſo at firſt worſhipped 
the true God. For as Abraham was rc- 
ceived at Gerar, fo alſo was he entertain- 


ed at Egypt (a). We find indeed that the 


Ez yptians fell into Idolatry very early; 
but when they had thus departed from the 
true Worſhip of God, we ice evident 


T— — 


— 


— 


(4) Gen. 2. 14, XC. 
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Marks of it in their Converſation with 
thoſe who {till adhered to it; for in 7o- 
ſeph's time we are told, that the Eg yp- 
trans might not eat Bread with the He- 
brews (a), for that was then counted an 
Abomination to them; but in Abraham's 
Time we meet with nothing of this ſort: 
Abraham was entertained by Pharaoh with- 
out the Appearance of any Indiſpoſition 


towards him, or any the leaſt Sign of their f 
having a different Religion from that which 


Abraham himſelf profeſſed and practiſed. 


The Heathen Writers give us ſome Hints, 


that the Egyptiaus were at firſt W orſhippers 
of the true God. Plutarch teſtifies (6), 


that in "Upper Egypt, the Inhabitants of 
that Country paid no Part of the Taxes 
that were raiſed for the Idolatrous Wor- 
ſhip, aflerting themſelves to own no Mor- 
tal Being to be a God, but profeſſing 


themſelves to worſhip their God Cneph 


only, whom they athrmed to be without 1 
Beginning, and without End. Philo-Bi- 


blius informs us (c), that in the Mythole- 
gic Times, they repreſented this Deity, 


called Cueph, by the Figure of a Serpent, 


with the Head of a Hawk in the middle 
of a Circle; but then he further tells us 
from the ancient Records, that the God 
thus repreſented was the Creator of all 


— 
— —— — 
” 


(a) Gen. xIllii, 32. (6) Plut. de Iſide & Oſiride, p. 359. 


Things, 


c) Euſebius prep. Rvang, L. 1. c. 10. 


= ws þ —— w * 


(a) Id. Lib. 3. c. 11, 
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Things, a Being incorruptible and cter- 
nal, without Beginning, and without 
Parts; with ſeveral other Attributes be- 
longing to the ſupreme God. And agree- 
able to this, Porphyry calls this Egyptian 
Cneph t S&nuizgyor, i. e. the Maker, or 
Creator of the Univerſe (a). If we ſearch 
the Eg yptzan Antiquities, we may find in 
their Remains as noble and as true No- 
tions of the Deity, as are to be met with 
in the Antiquities of any other People ; 
theſe were certainly their firit Principles, 
and as long as they adhered to theſe, fo 
long they preſerved the Knowledge of the 
true Religion ; but afterwards, when the 
came to add to theſe, Speculations of their 
_ then by degrees they corrupted and 
loſt it. 

And thus at firit there was a general 
Agreement about Religion in the World; 
and if we look into the Particulars of the 
Heathen Religion, even after they were 
much corrupted, we may evidently find 
ſeveral Practices, as well as Principles, ſuf- 
ficient to induce us to think that all the 
ancient Religions in the World were ori- 
ginally the ſame. Sacrifices were uſed in 
every Country; and tho' by degrees they 
were disfigured by many human Ceremo- 
nies and Inventions, in the Way and Me- 
thod of uſing them; yet I might ſay, the 


— — 


— 


Hea- 
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Heathens generally offered the ſame ſorts 
of Sacritices as were appointed to Noah, 


to Abraham, and to the other Servants of 


the true God. They offered Expiatory 


Sacrifice, to make Atonement for their 
Sins, ana Precatory Sacrifices, to obtain 
extraordinary Favours: They had their | 
Vows, and their Oblations. And many 
Inſtances of all theſe may be found in Ho- 
mer, and in many other Heathen Writers. 
In the next Place, Prieſts were appointed 
to be the Sacrificers for them; and tho), ? 


when Civil Society came to be ſet up, it 


became as neceſſary to have National 
Pricits, as it was in Families to have pri- 
vate ones; (Inſtances of which we meet 
with amongſt the true Worſhippers of 
God, Melchiſſedec at Salem, as well as 
Anins at Delphos (a), being both Prieſt 

and King; and God himſelf appointing ? 
the [/-aelites a National Prieſt, when they 
afterwards became a People ;) yet we find 
that amongſt the Heathens, for many Ages, 
the original Appointment of the Head of ? 
every Family to be the Prieſt and Sacri- 
ficer to his Family, was inviolably main- 


tained, as may be proved from their pri- 


vate Feaſts, where neither the Publick, 
nor conſequently the publick Miniſters ' 
of Religion were concerned; and thus 
Homer very remarkably repreſents Eu- 


— 


(a) Virgil. Zn, 3. 


Menus, 
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meus, the Keeper of Ulyſes's Cattle, offi- 
ciating as Prieſt (a) in the Sacrifice which 
he made when he entertained *Uly/es, 
who viſited him in the Dreſs and Habit 
of a poor Traveller. In the ſame manner 
we have reaſon to think, that for a great 
while the Creatures uſed in Sacrifice were 
the ſame, as Noah called the cleau Beaſts; 
for ſuppoſing them to be, as I before ob- 
ſerved, only Bullocks, Sheep, or Goats, 
theſe were molt anciently and moſt gene- 
rally uſed by the Heathens: Time, in- 
deed, and a continual Increaſe of Supcr- 
ſtition, made numerous Additions to all 
Parts of their Religion; but 70% s Friends 
amongſt the Arabrans uſed Bullocks and 
Rams for their Burnt-offerings (4), and 
the Moabites (c) did the ſame in Moſes's 
Time; and the common Expiations men- 
tioned in Homer, are either [x27 ua 
Taupwy nd" Aiyoy] Hecatombs of Bulls or 
Goats, Or [ Xprwy & TEA | Lambs, 
and Goats without Blemiſh ; and Achilles 
joins them all together (4), ſuppoſing that 
an Offering of one or other of theſe was 
wanting to avert the Anger of Apollo, 
hereby intimating theſe to be the common 
and ordinary Expiations. As to the Ce- 
remonies uſed in the early Days, we have 
ſo ſhort an Account of what were uſed 


(a) Odyſſ. 14. 1. 432. 446. (6) Job. xiii. 8. (c) Numbers 
Wii. 1. (d) Homer II. 1, / 
in 
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in the true Religion, and there was ſuch 
a Variety of Additions made to the Falſe, 
that we cannot offer a large Compariſon 
between them; however we may ob- 
{erve, that the two ancient Ceremonies 
which I have taken notice of, namely, of 
waſhing and changing their Garments, in 
order to approach the Altar, univerſally 
took place in all the ſeveral ſorts of the 
Heathen Worſhip. Various Authors might 
be cited to prove this, which the Reader 


may ſee in Dr. Spencer's Diſſertation upon 


the ancient Purifications; but there are 
two Lines of the Latin Poet, which de- 
ſcribe theſe two Rites in Words ſo agree- 
able to the Directions which Jacob gave 
his Family about them, that I ſhall ſet 
them down as a Specimen of the reſt. 


Caſia placent Superis, pura cum veſte venite, 
Et manibus puris ſumite Fontis Aquam. Tibul. 


Upon the Whole; It is remarkable, that 
{ome learned Writers, and Dr. Spencer in 

articular, have imagined that the Reſem- 

lance between the ancient Heathen Re- 
ligions, and the ancient Religion which 
was inſtituted by God, was in many Re- 
ſpects fo great, that they thought that God 
was pleaſed to inſtitute the one in imita- 
tion of the other. This Concluſion is in- 
deed a very wrong one, and it is the grand 
Miſtake which runs thro' all the Works 


of 
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of the very learned Author laſt mentioned. 
The ancient Heathen Religions do indeed 
in many Particulars agree with the Inſtitu- 
tions and Appointments of that Religion, 
which was appointed to Abraham and to 
his Family, and which was afterwards re- 
vived by Moſes; not that theſe were de- 
rived from thoſe of the Heathen Nations, 
but much more evidently the Heathen 
Religions were copied from them ; for 
there 15, I think, one Obſervation, which, 
as far as I have had Opportunity to apply 
it, will fully anſwer every Particular that 
Dr. Spencer has offered, and that is this; 
he 1s able to produce no one Ceremony or 
Uſage, practiſed both in the Religion of 
Abraham or Moſes, and in that of the 
Heathen Nations, but that it may be pro- 
ved, that it was uſed by Abraham or Mo- 


| e, or by ſome of the true W orſhippers 


of God, earlier than by any of the Hea- 
then Nations. 

III. We are to inquire, How, and by 
what Means the ſeveral Nations in the 
World departed from the true Religion : 
and ſince Diodorus Siculns has given a ve- 
ry probable Account of the Riſe of falſe 
Religion in Egypt, I will begin there firſt, 
and endeavour to illuſtrate what I ſhall 
ſay of other Nations, from what we find 
of them. 


The 
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The firſt Men of Egypt, ſays he (a), 
conſidering the World, and the Nature of 
the Univerſe, imagined two firſt eternal 
Gods; ſo that it was their Speculative En- 
quiries into the Nature of Things that led 
them into Errors about the Deity ; and if 
we examine we ſhall ſee, that from the 
Beginning to the 8 Times, it has al- 
ways been a vain Philoſophy, and an Affe- 
ctation of Science falſely ſo called, that 
has corrupted Religion. The firit Eg yp- 
tiaus had without doubt a ſhort Account 
of the Hiſtory of the World tranſmitted 
to them; an Account of the Creation; 


of the Origin of Mankind; of the De- | 


luge; and of the Method of Worſhip 
which God had appointed. As Abraham 
had received Inſtruction in theſe Points 


from his Fore-fathers, ſo alſo the Eg y- 
tian, had from theirs; but they did not | 


take a due Care not to deviate from what 


had thus been tranſmitted to them: Some | 
great Genius or other thinking to ſpecu- 
late, and to eſtabliſh ſuch Speculations as | 
he judged to be true, and therefore very | 
proper to be admitted into their Reli- | 
gious Enquiries, happened to think wrong, 
and ſo began a Scheme of Error, which 
others, Age after Age, refined upon and 
added to, until by Steps and Degrees they | 


ht 


(a) Diodor. Sic, Lib. 1. 


built 
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built up the whole Frame of their Idola- 
tries and Superſtitions, 

The Perſon that firſt ſpeculated upon 
theſe Subjects was Syphis, the firſt of 
that Name (for his Suceeſſor was likewiſe 
ſo called) a King of Memphis. This H- 
pbis began his Reign about A. M. 2164, 
which is about eighty Years after Abra- 
bam's coming into Egyyt; he reigned 
ſixty- three Years, and ſo died above fort 
Years after Abraham; ſo that he may 5 
be imagined to have heard of all the 
Tranſactions of Abraham's Life, of his 
Fame in the ſeveral Countries where he 
had lived ; and being a Prince that had 
an Ambition to raiſe himſelf a Reputation 
in the World (a), and ſeeing Abraham's 
greateſt Glory to be founded upon his 
Religion, and the Revelations which God 
had been pleaſed to make him, he endea- 
voured to make himſelf conſpicuous the 


J ſame way, and for that End eins &5 
Jl 025 eve r 4 Y lee oweryente BIC (6). 
A learned W 

er from theſe Words, that Syphzs ſaw and 
Y converſed with God, as Abraham and the 
JF Patriarchs did. He tells us from Manet ho 
In 7o/ephus, that Amenophis affected to 


riter (c) would ſeem to in- 


(a) Manetho aſcribes to him the largeſt of the Pyramids, and ſo 


4 Herodotus. See Euſeb. Chron, (6) Syncellus p. 56. 
W  Marſham Can. Chron, p. 51. 


4 have 
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have ſeen God, and anſwers 7o/ephus's 
Query about it by hinting, that the Ex- 


preſſion of ſeeing God was @ Form of 
ſpeaking common to the Eg yptians, He. | 
brews, and other Nations at this Time. 

The learned Author expreſſes himſelf ſo 
dubiouſly in his whole Chapter, that one 
can't well ſay, whether he intends to inſi- 
nuate, that Syphzs converſed with God as 
much as Abraham, or rather that neither 
of them converſed with God at all; but 
only each of them conſidering and con- 
templating what was moſt reaſonable, they 
ave the greater Authority to what they 
ad a mind to impoſe, by pretending to 
have converſed with the Deity, and to 
have received their Orders from him; but 
nothing of this ſort follows from either 
what we read of JSyphzs, or from what | 
Manetho reports of Amenophis, or from 


b 


any of the Quotations which Sir 70h 


Marſham has cited upon this Subject; 
rather on the other Hand, the true Con- 
cluſion from them is this, that God was 
pleaſed to make ſeveral Revelations to A. 
braham and to his Deſcendants, and that, 
upon the Fame of theſe ſpreading abroad 
in the World, many Kings and great Men 
deſired greatly, and uſed Arts to have it 
thought that they had the ſame Favours | 
ſhewn to them; as the Sorcerers and 


Magicians afterwards pretended to work 


Mi- 
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Miracles in order to appear to have the 
ſame Powers with thoſe which God had 
given to ſome other Perſons. 

The Expreſſion zeenlys eis Orcs £11- 
rer does not ſignify, that he ſaw the 
Gods, but contemplator in Deos fuit, 
i. e. he ſpeculated about the Deities, and 
from his Speculations he wrote his Book. 
Manetho pretends that he had this Book 
of Syphzs, but Sir John Marſham very ju- 
diciouſly queries whether Books were 
thus early; or whether they did not ra- 
ther at this Time mark or inſcribe Me- 
moirs and Hints of Things on Pieces of 
Stone, or Lumps of burnt Earth. Mane- 
tho's Book might be a "Tranſcript from 
ſome Remains of Syphzs, We are told, 
that Syphis's Doctrines were highly e- 
ſteem'd (a) amongſt the Zg yprzans, and 
that they followed them very ſtrictly; and 
Sir John Marſham (6) very juſtly remarks, 
that this King's ©z71;z2, or Pretence of 
having ſeen God, was the Foundation of 
all the Egyptian Errors in Religion. 

The Subſtance of what Hyhis ſpecula- 
ted upon theſe Subjects, is given us by 
Diodorus Siculus (c) as the Sentiments of 
the moſt ancient Zg yptians about Reli- 

ion. He conſidered the World, and the 
6M of the Univerſe, and examined the 
Influence which the Sun and Moon had 


— 


(a) Euſeb. Chron, (6) Can. Chron, p. 54. (e) Lib. 1. 
Vor. I. * upon 
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upon it, how they (a) nouriſh'd, and gave 
Life and Vigour to all things; and con- 
cluded from hence, that they were two 


powerful and mighty Deities; and ſo in- 


{tituted a Worſhip for them. And per- 
haps this was all that Hyhis innovated. 
Other Errors were added afterwards, 
Syphis ſet himſelf to lay the Foundation 
of a rational Religion : He conſidered 
the Influence which the Luminaries of 
Heaven had upon the W orld, and becauſe 
it did not fall in with his Scheme of Spe- 
culation, he ſet aſide what his Anceſtors 
had before taught, that i the Beginning 
God created the Heavens as well as the 
Earth; the Sun, Moon, and Stars, as well 
as the Creatures of the lower World: 
Thus he reaſoned wrong, and fo inſtead 
of inventing a good one, he defaced and 
corrupted the true Religion; and all this 
he was probably induced to by the Fame 


of Abraham, out of a Pride and Deſire 
to vie with him; for the Zg yptzans had a 
particular Inclination to affect to practiſe 


what they heard was introduced into A 


braham's Religion; they in a little time fol- 
lowed him into the Practice of Circumci- | 
ſion, and when the Report of his intend- | 


(a) Plato aſſerts the ancient Greciang to have been charmed with 
the ſame ſert of Argument, d re Tv guTd Geotli;s wala ds | 
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ing to ſacrifice his Son 1/aac came to be 
known amongſt them, they inſtituted hu- 
man Sacrifices, a barbarous Cuſtom, which 
continued amongſt them for five or ſix hun- 
dred Years. | 

I am ſenlible that ſeveral Writers have 
intimated, that the Egyytians were ſo far 
trom copying after Abraham, that they 
pretend that Abraham rather imitated them 
in all his religious Inſtitutions ; they ſay, 
that Abraham was not the firit that uſed 
Circumciſion, but that he learnt it from the 
Egyptians. A noble Writer (a) ſeems ve- 
ry fond of this Opinion, but he has ſaid 
nothing but what Ce//zs () and Fulian (c) 
ſaid before him. Herodotus is cited upon 
this Occaſion, affirming (4), that Circum- 
ciſion was a very ancient Rite among {t the 
Egyptians, inſtituted by them «a7 Agy, 


from the Beginning. Again, in another 


Place he ſays, (e) that other Nations did 
not uſe Circumciſion, except thoſe who 
learnt it from the Egyprians. Again he 
tells us (J), that the Colchians, Eg yptians 
and Ethiopians, and the Phenicians and 
Syrians that lived in Paleſiine [i. e. as Jo- 
ſephus rightly corrects him (g), the Zews] 


uſed Circumciſion, and they confeſs them 


OO ——_—_—_ 
＋˙˙•ù)ł — 


(a) Tord Shaftsbury Charact. Vol. III. p. 52. (5) Apud Ori- 
gen. p. 259. (c) Apud Cyrill. p. 354. (4) Lib. 2. c. 91. 
(e) Cap. 35. (I) Id. Lib. 2. c. 104. (2) Contra Apion 
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ſelves, ſays he, to have learnt it from the 
Egyptians. Diodorus Siculus (a) thought 
the Colchians and the Fews derived from 
the Fg yptians, becaule they uſed Circum- 
ciſion. And again, he ſpeaks of ſome o- 
ther Nations, who, he ſays (6), were cir- 


cumciſed after the manner of the Eg yp- 


tian. This is the whole of what is of- 
fered from the Heathen Writers. That 
Circumciſion was uſed anciently by feveral 
Nations beſides the Jews, we do not de- 


ny, nay, we may allow it to have been 


practiſed amongſt the Egyptian ar wpyn;, 


from the Beginning, not meaning by that 


Expreſlion from the firſt Riſe or Origi- 
nal of that Nation, but that it was ſo early 
amongſt them, that the Heathen Writers 
had no Account of the Original of it. 
When any thing appeared to them to be 
thus ancient, they pronounced it to be 
ar” «pyn. That Herodotas himſelf meant 
no more than this by the Expreſſion, is e- 
vident from his own Words. We find 
him querying, whether the Zg yprians 
learnt Circumciſion from the Erhioprans, 
or the Ethiopiaus from the Egyptiaus, 
and he 1s able to determine neither way, but 
concludes it to be a very ancient Rite (c). 
There had been no room for this Que- 
ry, if he had before meant, that it was an 


_ 


— 


(3) Lib. 1. p. 17. (b) Lib. 3. p. 115, (e) Herodotus 
Lib. 2. c. 104, 


ori- 
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original Rite of the Egyptians, when he 
ſaid it was uſed by them from the Begin- 
ning; but amongſt the Heathen Writers, 
to ſay a thing was a7 coy, from the 
Beginning, or that it was very anciently 
practiſed, are Terms perfectly ſynonymous, 
and mean the ſame thing. As to Herodo- 
tus and Diodorus declaring that the 7er 
earnt Circumciſion from the Eg tian, 
we anſwer, The Heathen Writers had but 
very little Knowledge of the Jew?/h Hi- 
itory ; they are ſeldom known to mention 


them without making palpable Miſtakes a- 


bout them. Joſephus's Books againſt A. 
ion give many Inſtances of numerous 
Miſtakes, which the Heathen Writers 
were in about the Hiſtory of the 7ews; 
and the Account which Juſtin the Epito- 
mizer of Trogus Pompeius gives of their 
Original (a), ſhews evidently, that they 
were but very ſuperficially acquainted with 
their Affairs, and therefore Origen might 
juſtly blame Celſus (b) for adhering to the 
Heathen Accounts of Circumciſion, ra- 
ther than to that of Moſes; for A/cs 
has given a full and clear Account of the 
Original of the Inſtitution, they only offer 


n 


() Juſtin. Lib. 36. c. 2. (6) Origen contra Celſum, p. 17, 
Sir lohn Marſham iſrepreſents Origen, intinating bim to ſay, 
that Moles ſaid in expreſs Words, that Abraham was the firſt Per- 
ſon that was circumciſed, whereas Origen only deduces what fel- 
lows by a very juſt Inference from Moits's Acccunt of the Ligli- 
tution of Circuenciſion. 


Y 3 im- 
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imperfe& Hints and ConjeQures ; nay 
and Herodotus, who ſays molt of it, 
did not know () at laſt where it was firſt 
inſtituted, whether in Et or Ethiupia, 
and therefore not certainly whether in 
either. But there is one thing further to 
be offered, we have the Teſtimony of an 
Heathen Writer unqueſtionably confirming 
Mo ſes's account of Abraham's Circumciſion. 
We read in PHiιά Biblius's Extracts from 
Sauchoniathon (S), that it was recorded 
in the Phencian Antiquities, that Ius, 
who was alſo called Chronus, circumciſed 
himſelf, and compelled his Companions to 
do the ſame. This IJlus or Chronus, ſays 
Sir Jaobu Mar ſbam (a), was Noah, or at 
leaſt, according to (45) other Writers, he 
is pretended to have been a Perſon far 
more ancient than the times of Abraham ; 
and therefore they ſay from this paſlage it 
appears that Gircumciſion was practis'd be- 
fore the times of Abraham, But to this! 
anſwer: The ſame Author that gives us 
this Account of [las or Chrouus, ſuthci- 
ently informs us who he was, by telling 
us that he ſacrificed his only Son (c), nay 
and further we are informed from the E- 
gyptian Records (d) of this very Chronus, 
that the Pyæniciaus called him 1/rael. 


of ) See his Query above · mention d. (2) Euſeb. prap. Evang. 
Lib. i. c. 10. p. 38. (a) Can. Chron. p. 72. confer cum p. 38. 
(5) Oper. Spenoer. p. 56. (c) Euſeb. loc. ſup. citat. (4) Id. 
P. 40. 


Chronts 
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Chronus therefore or 1/7ae!, who was re- 
ported to have ſacrificed his only Son, can 
be no other Perſon than Abraham, whom 
the Heathen Writers repreſent to have ſa— 
crificed his only Son Iſauc Jacob was the 
Perſon who was really called 7/acl(e), but 
the Heathen accounts (J) of h were, that 
he had ten Sons; ſo that here is only a 
ſmall Miſtake in applying the Name T/ract 
to the Perſon who, they ſay, offered in Sa- 
crifice his only Son, whea in truth it was 
a Name that belonged to his Grandfon ; 
but theſe Writers make greater miſtakes 
than this, in all parts of their Hiſtories : 
And thus it appears from this paſſage, not, 
as ſome Writers would infer from it, that 
Circumciſion was uſed in Heathen Nations 
Ages before Abraham, but that Abraham 
and his Family were circumciſed, and 
therefore unleſs they can produce a Teſti— 
mony of ſome other Perſons being circum - 
ciſed cotemporary with, or prior to Alra- 
ham, we have their own Confefſion that 
Abraham was circumciied earlier, than 
they can give an Inſtance of any other Per- 
ſon's being circumciſed in the World. 
There are {everal Writers that have treated 
upon this Subject. Sir 79-7 Marſha and 
Dr. Spencer favour the Opinion of Celfis 
and Julian, but as I think what I have 


— 


(e) Gen. xxxv. 19. (F Juſtin Lib. 36. c. 2. 
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already offered is ſufficient to ſnew what 
a bad Foundation it is grounded upon; ſo 


I ſhall add nothing further, but leave the 
Reader, if he thinks fit to inquire more 


into the Subject, to conſult thoſe (g) who 


have treated of it more at large. 

As the Egyptians were led away from 
the true Religion by Speculations upon 
the Nature of the Univerſe; ſo the Chal- 
deans were perverted in the ſame manner. 
Their Idolatry began earlier than that of 
other Nations, as early as the Days of A. 
braham, as | before obſerved ; but it was 
of the ſame ſort with that which the E- 
g yptians firſt practiſed, We are told (5) 
that Ninus toy Ns pod i. e. Toy T8 Nee pod, 
the Deſcendant or rather the Succeſſor of 
Nimrod, whom they call the Aſſyrian [as 
being the Founder of the WMrian Em- 
pire] taught the Aſſyrians to worſhip Fire, 
not common Fire, I conceive, but the Sun, 
Moon and Stars, which they probably 
imagined to conſiſt of Fire (i); and in the 
proceſs of their Idolatry we are further 
informed of them, that they were the firſt 


— 
— 


(g ) There are ſeveral Writers cited by Fabricius, Biblioth. 
Antiqu. p. 383, as oppoſers of the opinion of Spencer and Sir J. 
Marfham, viz. Ramirc ſius, cap. 4. Pentecontarchi Nat. Alexand. 
#tate 3. vet Teft. diſſ. 6. Leydecker. de rep. Heb. Il. 4. Anton. 
Bynzus & Sebaſt. Schmidius in dif, & tractat. de circumciſione. 
Salom. Deylingius 6 obſerv. ſacrar. Rich. Montacutius orig. Ec- 
Clef. & al. ( Chronic, Alexand. p. 64. (i) Empedocles took 
up this Opinion from the Ancients, and held guziya Td as fa. 
Plut. placet. Philoſ. L. 2. c. 13, 


who 
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who ſet up a Pillar to the Planet Mars, 
and worſhipped it as a God (4). This 
therefore was the firſt Idolary of the Ba- 
Hlonians and Aſſyrians, and it is very pro- 


| bable that their early Skill in Aſtronomy 


led them into it: they had been Students 
of Aſtronomy for at leaſt 237 Years at the 
Birth of Abraham, and had made ſuch 
Obſervations all the time, as they had 
thought worth recording. W hat their Ob- 
ſervations were we cannot ſay, but it is 
moſt likely, that they obſerved the Courſes 
of the heavenly Bodies as well as they were 
able, and according to their Abilities phi- 
loſophiz'd about their Nature and Influ- 
ence upon the World, and their Philoſo- 
phy being falſe, a falſe Philoſophy natu- 
rally tended to introduce Errors in Reli- 
ion. 
a The Sun, Moon, and the particular 
Star called Mars, were the firſt Objects of 
the Chaldean, Babylonian, or Aſſyrian I- 


2 dolatry, and this ſeems to be confirmed by 


the Names which they gave to their an- 
cient Kings. We cannot indeed infer any 
thing of this ſort from Cze/ias's Catalogue, 
for the Names he uſed are known not to 
be Aſſyrian, they are either Greet or 
Perſian, for he uſed ſuch Names as the 
Perſians, from whoſe Records he wrote, 
had tranſlated the old Mhrian Names 


15 


* 


(*) Chronic, Alexand. p 89. 
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into, or he turned them into ſuch as his 


own Language offered to him, (a Liberty 


which has been uſed by other Writers; 
by the Greeks, when they called the E- 


gyptian Thyoth Hermes, and again by the Þ 
Latius, who named him Mercurius) but 
the ancient Mhrian Names were of ano- 
ther ſort ; for in order to raiſe their Kings 
to the higheſt Honours, and to cauſe the 
People to think of them with the utmoit F 
Veneration, they commonly called them 
by the Names of two or three of thelc 8 
Planetary Deities put together, intimating Þ 
them hereby to be Perſons under the extra- 
ordinary Care and Protection of their Gods. 
Thus their Kings and great Men were | 
called Peleſer (1) Belſhazzar (m) Belte- || 
ſhazzar (n) Nebuchadnezzar 00 Nabo- 

the ſame 
ſort; in order to explain which we need 
only obſerve, that Pi, Pal, or Pel, or 
Baal, or Bal, or Bel, which was wrote | 
BD. in Greek or Belus in Latin, and 
ſometimes ir is wrote Phel, or Phul, or 
ul, for they are all the fame Word, ſig- 
nifies Lord or King, and was the Name 
of the Sun, whom they called the Lord or 
King of the Heaven. Baalah, Baalta, Belta 
or Beltes, which ſignifie Lady or Queen, 


nafſar (), with other Names o 


[CE 


— 


(1) 1 Chron, v. ver. 6. (mn) Dan. v. ver. 1. (n) Dan. i. 7. 
(% Dan. iti, 1. (, The Name of Beleſis. Dr. Prideaux Con- 
nect. p. i. | 


were 
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were the Names of the Moon, whom they 
called Queen of Heaven. Ager, or Azur, 
or Azar, was the Name of Mars. Gad 
ſignifies @ Troop, or Hoſt, And Nabo, or 
Nebo, was a Name for the Moon. From 
obſerving this it is eaſy to explain theſe 
Names of the Mhriau Kings. Peleſer is 
Pel- Agar, or a Man in the eſpecial Fa- 


vour of the Sun and of Mars. Belſhaz- 
ar, i. e. Bel-Azar, or Bel's-Azar, a 


Word of the ſame Import with the for— 


mer. Belteſhazzar, i. e. Baalta, or Bel- 


ta's-Azar, 1. e. a Perſon favoured by the 
Moon and Mars. Nabonaſſar is Nabo- 
Azar, 1. e. a Favourite of the Moon and 
of Mars. Nebuchadneſſar is Nabo, or Ne- 
bo-Gad-Azar, or one favoured by the 
Moon, by the Hoſt of Heaven, and by 
Mars. And this Cuſtom {pread into 0- 
ther Nations. Beleazar was the Name of 


Grecians famous in Homer. The learned 
Dr. Hyde (a) differs a little from what ! 
have here offered; he ſuppoſes Hel to be 
the Name of the Planet Jupiter; Belta, 
of Venus; Nabo, of Mercury; and Gad, 
of Jupiter; as if the firſt Afyrias wor- 
ſhipped the ſeveral Planets of theſe Names; 
but I thiak it much to be queſtioned whe- 
ther they diſtinguithed thus early between 


— 


(a) Rel. vet. Perſarum c. 2 p. 67 
the 


2 King of Tyre; and Diomedes, i. e. one 
in the favour of Jupiter, was one of the 
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the Planets and the other Stars. We are 
indeed told from the Alexandrian Chron. 
cou, that they ſet up a Pillar unto Mars, 
as I before hinted ; and very probably in 


time they diſtinguiſhed the other Planets | 


and remarkable Stars, and took them into 


the Number of their Gods; but we do not 
find that they did this in the very early 
Days ; for, according to Diodorus Siculus | 
(a), when Jupiter was firſt worſhipped, ! 
he was conſidered not as a Star, or Planet, 
but as one of the Elements. And Euſe- 
bius, in his Account of the ancient Eg yp- © 
tian Worſhip of Jupiter, obſerves the 
ſame thing (6). And the Phæniciaus in 
their firſt Uſe of this Name, intended to 
ſignify the Sun by it (c), and not the Star, 
or Planet, which was afterwards called 7. 
piter. The Aſtronomy of the Ancients ? 


was not ſo exact as we are apt to imagine 


it. Some accidental Thought or other 
might induce the AM Hriaus to pay a grea- 


ter Honour to Mars, than to any other 


Star, as the Egyptiaus did to the Dog- ſtar, 
for the Influence (4) which they imagined 
that Star to have upon the flowing of the 
River Nile; and the Aſyriaus might very 
probably pay the like Honour to Mars, 
and not know him to be a Planet, nor yet 


— 


(a) Lib. 1. p. 11. (6) Præp. Evang. I. 3. c. 3. (c) Id. 


I. 1. c. 10, (d) Marſham, Can. Chron. in S αν,Eumn . H 
p 9. 
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diſtinguiſh him, except by ſome odd Con- 
ceit or other which they had about him, 
from the reſt of the Hoſt of Heaven. 
Voſſius (a), and ſeveral other Writers, take 
the Words Bel, Belta, Nabo, and Gad, as 
I have taken them. 

The Perſians corrupted their Reli- 
gion in much the ſame manner: The 
are thought not to have fallen into ſo groſs 
an Idolatry as their Neighbours, but they 
did not keep up very long to the true and 
pure Worſhip of God. Sabiiſin was the 
firſt Error of this Nation. The Word Ca- 
biiſm is of Hebrew Original, it comes from 
Sabah, which ſignifies an Hoſt; ſo that a 
Sabian is a Worſhipper of an Hoſt or 
Multitude, and the Error of the Per/zans 
was, they worſhipped the Hoſt of Heaven. 
When, or by whom they were led into 
this Error, is uncertain, but very proba- 
bly it was effected in much the ſame Me- 
thod as that by which the Egyptians 
were ſeduced. i is thought that the Per- 


ans (b) never were ſo corrupted, as in- 


tirely to loſe the Knowledge of the ſu- 
preme God, and that they only worſhip- 
ped the Luminaries as his moſt glorious 
Miniſters, and conſequently with a Wor- 
ſhip inferior to what they paid the Deity. 
They look'd up to Heaven, and conſider- 


— 
—_— 


(a) DeOrigine & Progreſſ. Idololatriæ. (6) Hyde Re igio vet. 
Perſarum, E. 1. 
| ed 
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ed the Glory and Brightneſs of the Lights 
of it, their Motion, Heat and Influence 


upon this lower World, and hereby raiſed i 


in their Minds very high Notions of them. 


It was an ancient Opinion, that theſe Be- 


ings were all alive, and inſtinct with a glo- 


rious and divine Spirit (4); and what could b 


their Philoſophy teach them better, when 


they were far from having true Notions a- 
bout them: They ſaw them, as they thought, 


running their Courſes Day and Night over 
all the World, diſpenſing Life, and Heat, 
and Health, and Vigour, to all the Parts 
and Products of the Earth; they kept 
themſelves ſo far right as not to miſtake 
them for the true God, but they imagined 


# 
4 
$ 


keep {trictly to what their Forc-fathers had 


delivered to them from Revelation about © 


W 


*. 


Religion, they were led away by their own 
Imaginations to appoint an idolatrous Wor— 
ſhip for Beings which had been created, 


and by Nature were uno Gods. 7 


— 


2 


(5) This Nation the Philoſophers in time improved into that nelle 
Intimation given us in Virgil. 5 


Principio Cœlum, ac Terras, campoſque liquentes, 

Lucentemque Globum Lunæ, Tirariaque Aſtra, 

Spiritus intus alit; totamque intula per Artus 

Mens agitat Molem, & m3gno fe corpore miſcet. | 
Eneid. 6. v. 727. 


8 And 
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them to be the moſt glorious of his Mini- 
ſters, that could be made the Object of 
their Sight, and not taking due Care to 
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And of this ſort was the Idolatry that 
firſt ſpread over Canaan, Arabia, and all 
the other neighbouring and adjacent Na- 
tions; and I might ſay the ſame was firſt 
propagated into the more diſtant and re- 
mote Countries. When the Iyraelites 
were preparing to take Poſſeſſion of the 
Land of Canaan, the chief Caution that 
was given them againſt their falling into 
the Idolatry of the Nations round about 
them, ſhews what the Religion and Idola- 
try of thoſe Nations was: And the Vin- 
Job made for himſelf, in- 
timates, that this was the Idolatry of the 
Arabians in his Days. He tells us (c), 
that he had ever beheld the Sun when it 


I bined, nor the Moon walking in brightneſs; 


and that his Heart had not been enticed, 
nor his Mouth kiſſed his Hand, i. e. he 
had never look'd up to the Sun and Moon, 
and bowed down to pay a religious W or- 
ſhip to them; or, (as Mo/es expreſſes it 
in his Caution to the 1/aelzres) (d), he 
had not /:ft up his Eyes to Heaven, nor 
when he ſaw the Sun, and the Moon, and 
the Stars, even all the Hoſt of Heaven, 
was driven to worſhip and to ſerve them. 
This therefore was the firſt and molt an- 
cient Idolatry. 

And when the ſeveral Nations of the 
World had thus begun to deviate from 


——— 


(e) Job. xxxi. 26, 27. (d) Deut. ir. 19. 


the 
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the true Worſhip of God, they did not 
{top here, but in a little time went further 
and further into all manner of Superſti- 
tions, in which the Egyptiaus quickly out- 
ſtripped and went beyond all the other 
Nations of the Earth. The Egyptians 
began, as I have ſaid. firſt with the Wor- 
ſhip of the Sun and Moon; in a little time 
they took the Elements into the Number 


of their Gods, and worſhipped the Earth, 
the Water, the Fire, the Air (e); in time © 
they looked over the Catalogue of their 
Anceſtors, and appointed a Worſhip for 
ſuch as had been more eminently famous 


in their Generations (F); and they having 


before this made Pillars, Statues, or Ima- * 
es in memory of them, they paid their 


orſhip before theſe, and ſo introduced 
this ſort of Idolatry. In time they deſcen- 
ded {till Jower, and did not only worſhip 
Men, but, conſidering what Creatures had 
been moſt eminently ſerviceable to their 
molt celebrated Anceſtors, or remarkably 
inſtrumental in being made uſe of by the 
firſt Inventers of the ſeveral Arts of living, 
towards the carrying forward the Inven- 
tions that were firſt found out, for the 
providing for the Conveniencies of Life, 
they conſecrated theſe alſo; and in later 
Ages, Vegetables, and inanimate things had 


a religious Regard paid to them, this 


— 
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(e) Diodor. Sic. l. 1. (F) 1d. ibid, 
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manger they fell from one thing to ano- 
ther, after they ceaſed to retain God in 
their Knowleage, according to what God 
had been pleaſed to reveal to them con- 
cerning himſelf and his W orſhip ; becoming 
every Day more and more vain in their 
Imaginations, they wandered farther and 
farther from the true Religion, into all man- 
ner of Fooleries and Abominations. 

At what particular Times the Eg yptians 
took the ſeveral Steps that led them into 
their groſſer Idolatries, we cannot ſay, but 
we find they were got into them very ear- 
ly. They worſhipped Images, even the 
Images of Beaſts, before the J/aelites left 
them, as appears from the [/rae/rtes ſet- 
ting up the Calf at Zoreb (g), in imitation 
of the Gods which they had ſeen in E- 

pt; and it is remarkable that they were 
by this time ſuch Proficients in the Art of 
making theſe Gods, as to caſt them in Me- 
tal, for ſuch an Image was that which the 
Iſraelites ſet up; and this makes the Ob- 
{ſervation of Pauſanias appear very pro- 
bable, who remarks (/), that the Eg yp- 
tian had wooden or carved Images at the 
time that Danaus came into Greece; for 
ſuppoling Danauss coming into Greece to 
be about the time where (2) the "__— 

ian 


1 — 


(s) Exod. xxxii. (H) In Corinthiacis. (i) Arch%iſhop 
Uſher ſuppoſes the Parian Chronicon 10 have been compoſed Anno 
Vor. I. 2 Mundi 
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lian Marble fixes it, i. e. a little before the 
time when Moſes viſited the Children of 
Iſrael, namely, A. M. 2494, it looks very 
probable that they had this ſort of Images 
thus early, becauſe it appears from what I 


before obſerved, that before twenty Years 


after this Time they were ſo improved as 
to make them of better Materials, and in 
a more curious and artful manner; for 
Archbiſhop Uſher places the Exit of the 
Children of 1/rael out of Egypt but nine- 
teen Years after this Year, in which Da- 
aus is ſuppoſed to have come into Greece, 
The Obſervation of Pauſanias was [Ecaya 


Tt. M, MAaMNGH T& Aiyurla] that the E- 


gyptian Images were all wooden (4) or 
caryed ones at that Time, 2. e. at the time 
that Danaus left Egypt, which being, as 
will appear hereafter, ſeveral Years before 
he came to Greece, it is very probable that 


Mundi 3741; and the Marble tells us that Danaus's coming into 
Greece was 1247 Tears earlier, ſo that according to this Account it 
was Anno Mundi 2494, as I have placed it, which is about 20 
Year's before the Iſtaelites going out of Egypt. (k) The Tranſla- 
tor of Pauſanias renders the Word Zoaya, e ligno, and ſo I find 

many Authors agree to take it, Clemens Alexandrinus [in Cohor- 
tat. ad Gentes] thinks Z:avoy to be a carved Image of either 
Wood er Stone; and Heſychius ſays Zoave dydaparae veins 
T2 & *J\ov SR:outre n nie the beſt Explanation of the 
true meaning of the Word ſeems to have been deſign'd by Euſebius 
LPræp. Evang. l. 3. c. 8.] where he oppoſes it to a ox42 pov Upryov, 
meaning perhaps à molten Image; but the Paſſage is ſo corrupted, 
that there is no gueſſing at the trus meaning of it. I have been 
in ſome Doubts whether Ziava in Pauſanias, might not be 4 
millake for Cd ina, or (une. 


the 
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the Uſe of Images in Egypr was then in 
its firſt Riſe and Infancy, and that the Ma- 
kers of them were not got further than to 
of their Art upon ſuch common and eaſy 
aterials as young Beginners would chuſc 
to make their firſt Attempts on. The Re- 
ligion of Egypt was ſo entirely corrupted 
in Maſes's time, that he could not venture 
upon ſuffering the Iſraelites to ſacrifice 
unto the Lord their God in the Land, for 
he told Pharayh that it would be in no 
wiſe proper for them to attempt it (a), be- 
cauſe they would be obliged to /acrifice 
the Abomination of the Egyptians befure 
their Eyes, i. e. ſome of thoſe living Crea- 
tures which the Zg yp7:ans had conſecra— 
ted, and that they ſhould hereby fo inrage 
them, that they would {tone them for ſo do- 
ing; but they do not ſeem to have deviated 
thus far in the Days of 7o/eph; 7o/eph ap- 
ears by all the Actions of his Lite to have 
hah a Man of Virtue, his Ficart was full 
of the Hope and Expectation of the Pro- 
JF miſe which God had made to Abraham, to 
3 Tfaac, and to Jacob (b), and therctore he 
took an Oath of tie Children of 1/ae/, 
3 that when God ſhould viſit them, and 
bring them out of Z&g ypr, they would car- 
ry away his Bones with them, and yet he 
married in Egypt the Prieſt of Ou's Daugh- 
ter (c); and afterwards, when the Land 


—B 


(a) Exod, viii. 26. (6) Gen. |. 24, 25. (e) Chap. xli. Ver. 45. 
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was famiſhed, he took the Prieſts under 
his Protection, ſo as not to have them ſuf- 
fer in a Calamity which was ſo ſevere and 
heavy upon all the other Inhabitants of the 
Land (a). If the Religion of Egyyt had 
at this time been ſo intirely corrupted, as 
it was in Moſes's time, Zo/eph, who had 
the ſame Faith as Mo/es had, would ſurely 
no more than Mo/es did, have fat down in 
the Enjoyment of the Pleaſures and Ho- 
nours and Riches of Zgypt, but at leaſt, 
when Pharaoh had put him in full Power, 
ſo that without him no Man lifted up his 
Hand or Foot in all the Land of Egypt 
(6) , he would have uſed his Credit with 
the King, and his Authority both with the 
Prieſts and the People, to have in ſome 
meaſure corrected their Religion, if there 
had been any of theſe groſſer Abomina- 
tions at that time in it, and he might ſure- 
ly have as eaſily effected ſomething in this 
Matter, as he brought about a total Change 
of the Property of all the Subjects of the 
Land: But the Truth of the Matter was 
moſt probably this; The Eg yptians and 
the [/raelites were indeed at this Time in 
ſome reſpects of a different Religion, and 
not being able to join in Worſhip at the 
ſame Altar, they might not (according to 
their Notions of 1 eat with one a- 

erences were not as 


a 
* 


(4) Gen, xlvii. 22, (6) Chap. ali. 44. 
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yet ſo wide, but that they could bear with 
Joſeph, and Zoſeph with them: And there- 
fore all their groſſer Corruptions, which 
led them to 1 the Images of Beaſts 
and of Men, muſt be ſuppoſed to have a- 
riſen later than theſe Days; and the time 
between Jaſeph's Death, and the Children 
of Iſrael's going out of Egypt, being a- 
bout a Century and half, they may very 
well be ſuppos'd to have been begun in the 
firſt Part of this Time, and the Eg yprians 
to have had only carved or wooden Images, 
according to Pauſanias, until after Danaus 
left them, and to have ſo improved as to 
make molten Images before the 1/raelztes 
Departure from them. 

There is indeed one Paſſage in Gere/s, 
which ſeems to intimate that there was 
that religious Regard, which the Egyptians 
were afterwards charged with, paid to 
Creatures even in the Days of Zo/ep4; for 
we are informed, that he put his Brethren 
upon telling Pharaoh their Profeſſion, in 
order to have them placed in the Land of 
Goſhen, for or becaule (a) every Shepherd i 
an Abomination to the Egyptians. I mult 
freely acknowledge, that I cannot fatisfy 
my ſelf about the Meaning of this Paſſage; 
I cannot ſee that Shepherds were really at 
this Time an Abomination to the ES“ 
Hans; for Pharaoh himſelf had his Shep- 


1 — — 
10 


(4) Gen, xlyi. 34. 


7 | herds, 
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herds, and when he ordered Joſep to 
place his Brethren in the Land of Goſhen 
(a), he was ſo far from diſapproving of 
their Imployment, that he ordered him, if 
he knew of any Men of Activity amongſt 
them, that he ſhould make them Rulers o- 
ver his Cattle; nay, the Egyptians were 
at this time Shepherds themſelves, as well 
as the I/raelztes; for we are told, when 
their Money failed, they brought (6) their 
Cattle of all forts unto Jep, to exchange 
them for Corn, and amongſt the reſt, their 
Flocks of the ſame kind with thoſe which 
the I/raelites were to tell Pharaoh that it 
was their Profeſſion to take care of, as 
will appear to any one that will conſult the 
Hebrew Text in the Places referred to. Ei- 
ther therefore we muſt take the Expreſ- 
ſion, that every Shepherd was an Abomi- 
nation to the Egyptians, to mean no more 
than that they thought meanly of the Im- 
ployment, that it was a lazy, idle, and un- 
active Profeſſion, as Pharaoh ſeem'd to 
queſtion, whether there were any Men of 

tivity amongſt them, when he heard 
what their Trade was; or if we take the 
Words to ſignify a religious Averſion to 
them, which does indeed ſeem to be the 


true Meaning of the Expreſſion from the 


Uſe made of it in other Places of Scrip- 
ture, then | do not ſee how it is reconcile- 


(a) Gen. xlvii. 6. (6) Ver. 17, ; | 
| able 
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able with Pharaoh's Inclination to emplo 

them himſelf, or with the Egypt ians being 
many of them at this time of the ſame 
Profeſſion themſelves, which the Heathen 


Writers agree with Moſes (a) in ſuppoſing 
them to be. 

'The Learned have obſerved, that there 
are ſeveral Interpolations in the Books of 
the Scriptures, which were not the Words 
of the Sacred Writers. Some Perſons at- 
fecting to ſhew their Learning, when they 
read over the ancient MSS, would ſome- 
times put a ſhort Remark in the Margin, 
which they thought might give a Reaſon 
for, or clear the Meaning of ſome Expreſ- 
ſion in the Text againſt which they placed 
it, or to which they adjoined it; and from 
hence it happened now and then, that the 
Tranſcribers from Manuſcripts ſo remark- 
ed upon, did, thro' miſtake, take a Mar- 
ginal Note or Remark into the Text, ima- 
gining it to be a Part of it. Whether Mo- 


ſes might not end his Period in this Place 


with the Words, that ye may dwell in the 
Land of Goſhen; and whether what fol- 
lows, for every Shepherd is an Abomina- 
tion to the Egyptians, may not have been 
added to the Text this way, is intirely ſub- 
mitted to the Judgment of the Learned. 
As the Egyptians did thus fink into the 
groſſeſt Idolatries very early, ſo they pro- 


(a) Diodorus Sic. Lib. 1. 
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agated their Errors into all the neigh- 
Ming Nations round about them: Ihe 
| Philiſtines quickly came to have ſome of | << 
the Gods which the Egyptians ſerved ; de 
they had ſet up Dagon before Elis Time I 1. 
(a), and the Image of Dagon was in part lik 
an human Repreſentation, for it had an N. 
| Head, Face, and Palms of Hands; and I A. 
| the Nations which the JVaelites paſſed br 
j thro, after their coming out of Egyt, th 


| had amonglt them at that time Idols, not f H 
only of W ood and Stone [which were the 7} 
£xva before mentioned, and the moſt an- A. 


cient] but of Silver and Gold alſo (6): i. 
Egypt was the fruitful Mother of all theſe . 


— SF add 


Abominations, and the nearer Nations . 
| were ſituated to, or the ſooner they had ot 
Acquaintance with Fgypr, the earlier Ido- th 
| Jatries of this ſort were practiſed amongſt T 
| them: For, r 
6 If we go into Aſſa, into the Parts a lit- JJ 
| tle diſtant from Eg ypt, we find, that du- I fo 
| ring all the firſt Ages, the Luminaries of m 
| Heaven or the Elements were the only JT 
Objects of their idolatrous Worſhip. Baal, I 01 
| or Bel, or Baal-ſamen, i. e. according to II 


their own Interpretation (c), the King or 
Lord of Heaven, as the Hebrew Words 
Baal-ſhemaim would import, or Baal. Ce- 


na wp. — 


8 bub, 1. e. the Lord of Flies, (by which e. 
ä ; - 2 16 

| 5 5 : : 5 : He 

(a) 1 Sam. v. (6) Deut. xxix, 16, 17, (e) Euſeb. Prep. tbo 

Evang. I. 1. c. 10. | Y 


Names 
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Names they meant (a) the Sun) were the 
ancient Deities of the Phenicians. The 
Ammonites worſhipped the ſame God un- 
der the Name of Milcom or Moloch (b), 
i. e. Melech or the King. The Arabians 
likewiſe worſhipped the Sun, under the 
Name of Baat-Peor, or Baal-Phegor (c). 
And the Men of Sepharvaim, who were 
brought out of MHria into Samaria, in 
the Reign of Aba King of Judah, and 
Hoſhea King of Samaria (d), had Anam- 
melech, i. e. the King of the Clouds; and 
Adram-melech, or rather Adar-ha-melech, 
i. e. Adar, or Mars the King, for their 
Gods; and very probably Nergal and Aſbi- 
ma, Nibbas AT Tartak, the Gods of the 
other Nations that were brought with 
them, were Deities of the ſame fort. 
'Theſe, and ſuch as theſe, were the Gods 
worſhipped in the ſeveral Countries of A. 
ſia in the firſt Days of their Idolatry, and 
ſome Nations did not deſcend lower for 
many Ages. The Per/zans in their early 
Times had no Temples, Statues, Altars, 
or Images (e), but they ſacrificed on the 
Top of Mountains, to the Sun, Moon, 


: 1 * 6 bm. —_— =. 3.4 N + dos * * 4 &: - Og we Wy N . 
N . a : be; £ > ba: . | 
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(a) Procop. Gazzus in 1 Kings xvi, Servius in 1 Kn. Da- 
maſcius in vita Iſidori apud Photium. Euſeb, præp. Evang. I. 1. 
c. 7. (6) 1 Kings xi. 5. 7. Levit. xviii. 2 1. ibid. xx. 2, 3, 4, 5. 
(e) Theophraſt. Hiſt. Plant. I. 20. c. 4. Numb. xxv. Plalm cui. 
Hoſea ix. (4d) 2 Kings xvii. 31. & 24. (e) Herodot. 1. 1. Stra- 
bo. I. 15. Xenophon in Cyropæd. in multis loc. Briſſonius de 
tegno Perſarum. 
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Earth, Fire, and Water. The firſt Image 
that was ſet up amongſt them, was a Sta- 
tue to Venus, and that was erected not 'til! 
almoſt the End of the Per ſian Empire, by 
a King whom Clemens Alexandrinus calls 
Artaxerxes, and very probably he meant 
Artaxerxes Ochus (a), the Predeceſſor of 
Darius, in whoſe Reign Alexander the 
Great overthrew the Perſian Empire. 
We read in many Places of the Old Teſta- 
ment of the Idols of Babylon, and Nebu- 
chadnezzar ſet up an Image of Gold in 
the Plain of Dura (4b); and tho' this was 
not the firſt Image ſet up amongſt them 
(for Iſaiah mentions their hiring Gold- 
miths to make them (c) Gods) yet I be- 
lieve that we may place their beginning 
this Idolatry about or but little before this 


Time; for the Removal of the Cuthites, 
of the Men of Ava, Hamath, and Sephar- 


vaim, from the (d) Countries of Babylon 
into Samaria, was about a Century before 
the Reign of Nebuchadnezzar, and they 
ſeem not to have learnt in their own Coun- 
tries to become W orſhippers of theſe ſort 
of Gods; for when they ſet up the Idola- 
tries of their Nations in Samar ia, they did 
not ſet up Images, but made Succoth-be- 
noth (e), i. e. Shrines, or Model-Temples, 
little Structures, ſuch as St. Stephen ſpeaks 


— 


* 


(a) Cohortat, ad Gentes. (6) Dan, iii, (c) Iſiah xlvi. 6. | 
(4) 2 Kings xvii, 24. : | . 


(e) Ver. 30. 
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of, when he (a) mentions the Tabernacles 
F Moloch, which they took up and car- 
| I ried about in Proceſſions; or they had Si- 
/ IF dereal Repreſentations of the Luminaries 
S Jof Heaven, ſuch as St. Stephen calls the 
t tar of the God Remphan. 


e and very probably all other Nations, took 


towards Image-W orſhip, was the erecting 


Pillars in honour of their Gods. All their 
= F other Idols were Novelties, in compariſon 
n of theſe. We read that Jacob ſet up a 
iS Pillar, when he vowed a Vow unto the 
n true God (6); ſo that the erecting theſe 
Pillars was a very ancient Practice, even as 
e- ancient as A. M. 2246, and practiſed we 
g FF lee by the Profeſſors of the true Religion; 
is and when Men fell into Idolatry, they kept 
„, on this Practice, and erected {ſuch Pillars to 
- their falſe Gods. The Alexanarian Chro- 
2 nicon, in the Place which I have before ci- 
re ted, remarks to us, that the Zabylonians 
ey ſet up a Pillar to the Planet Mars; and 
n- Clemens Alexandrinus (c) obſerves, that 
rt before the Art of Carving was invented, 
a- the Ancients erected Pillars, and paid their 
id J Worſhip to them, as to Statues of their 
e- Gods. Herodian (d) mentions a Pillar, or 
2S, large Stone (for it is to be obſerved, that 
ks 'F theſe Pillars were large Stones ſet up with- 


— 


(a) Acts vii. 43. (6) Gen. xxviii. 18. & XXV. I4. c) Stro- 
mat. I. 1. p. 151. (4) Lib. 5. p. 563. 


Out 


The Firſt Step which the Babylonians, 
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out Art or (a) Workmanſhip) erected in 


honour of the Sun, by the Title of Eliga- 
balus, or El-Gebal, i. e. the God of Ge- 


bal a City of Phænicia. Pauſanias men- 
tions ſeveral of theſe uncarved Pillars in 
Bæotia in Greece (b), and he ſays they 
were the ancient Statues erected to their 
Gods (c). Some time after the firſt Uſe 
of theſe, they erected wooden ones, and 
theſe at firſt had but little Workmanſhip 
beſtowed upon them, for we read in Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus (d), that a Block, or 
Trunk of a Tree, was an ancient Statue 
of Juno at Samos; and Plutarch informs 
us, that two Beams, or pieces of Timber, 
joined together with two ſhorter Croſs- 
beams, was the ancient Repreſentation of 
Caſtor and Pollux (e); and hence jt came 
to paſs, that the Aſtrologers pitched upon 
the Figure of this Repreſentation to be the 
Character for the Conſtellation called Ge- 


mini, which they deſcribe thus I. 


Epiphanius (J), and other Writers, have 
imagined that Image- Worſhip was very ear⸗ 
ly in Aſfyria and Chaldea, even as early as 
the Days of Abraham; they repreſent, that 
Serag, Nahor, and Terah the Father of 
Abraham, were Statuaries and Carvers, and 


—_— 
— 


* 


(a) Pauſan. in Boeoticis, and in this reſtect they were like Ja- g 
cob's Pillars. (6) In Bœoticis. (c) Idem in Achaicis, (d) Co- 
hort. ad Gentes. (e) Philadelph p. 178. Initio. (F) Adyerſus | 


Hzcel. l. 1. 6. Suidas in Z*psy, & al. 


that 
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that they made Idols, and ſet up Image- 
Worſhip in theſe Countries; but there js 
no Proof of this Opinion, except Jewiſh 
Traditions, which are of no great Account. 
Pillars of Stone were perhaps in uſe in 
theſe Times, but they were only common 
Stones heaped upon one another, as Jacob 
afterwards heaped them, and Jaſbua upon 
another Occaſion (z) many Generations af- 
ter; or they were large, but «yo! Aide, 
as Pauſanias calls them, they had no Work- 
manſhip about them, which could intimate 
the Hand of the Artificer to have been 
concerned in them. Laban indeed, a De- 
ſcendant of this Family, had his Teraphim, 
in our Tranſlation, Gods which Rachel 
ſtole from him (4), but we have no reaſon 
to imagine that theſe were Image-Gods, it 
is more probable that they were little Pil- 
lars, or Stones, which had the Names of 
their Anceſtors inſcribed upon them. As 
they erected larger Pillars to their Dei- 
ties, ſo they made ſmaller and portable 
ones in Memory of their Anceſtors, which 
were eſteemed by them much as Family- 
Pictures are now by us; and that made 
Rachel ſo fond of taking them when ſhe 
went away from her Father's Houle, and 
Laban ſo angry at the Thoughts of their 
bei g taken from him. In After-ages, 
when the Pillars erected to the Gods were 


— — 


(a) Joih. iv. 5. (6) Gen. xxxi. 


turned 
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turned into Statues, theſe Family-Pillars 
were converted into little Images; and 
theſe ſeem to be the Beginning of the Pe- 
nates, or Family-Gods, of which we have 
frequent mention in After-times. 

Idolatry made its Progreſs in Greece in 
much the ſame manner; for, according to | 
Plato's expreſs Words (a), the firſt Cre. 
cians eſteemed thoſe to be the only Gods, | 
which many of the Foreign Nations thought 
ſo, namely, the Sun, Moon, and Stars : | 
They 3 therefore at firſt the 
Luminaries of Heaven; In time they came 
to worſhip the Elements; for the ſame 
Author mentions theſe alſo as their ancient 
Deities, and they erected Pillars in honour 
of them, as the Aſians did to their Gods, 
as appears from the Authorities already ci- 
ted, and many other Places which might 
be quoted from Pau ſauias and other W ri- | 
ters. At what Time the Greeks came to 


worſhip ſuch Gods as Homer ſings of, is 


uncertain ; but their Worſhip was evident- 
ly eſtabliſhed before his Time. All Wri- | 
ters (5) do in the general agree, that the | 
Greeks had the Names and the Worſhip of | 
theſe Gods from Eg ypr, and Herodotus | 
was of opinion that the Pelaſgi firſt en- 


(a) In Cratylo. His Words are $42112y]21 pey of , 7! | 
"ArSearToy wet Thy Eadie Tres wares Orgs nyc 
@ 74D vw E TOY Bactzew?. Foy ν i x, yW 
Ace Ve. (6) Euſeb. Prep, Evang. Diodor. Sic. Clem. 
Alexand, & mult. al. 


couraged 
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couraged the Reception of them (a), at 
what time he does not tell us; but we 
may remark this, that we cannot ſuppoſe it 
to be before the Plantation of that Peo- 
ple, which left Greece under the Conduct 
and Command of Oenotrus (b), were mi- 
grated into /raly; for if it had, they would 
have carried theſe Gods, and this ſort of 
Worſhip with them. 

But if we look into Italy, we not only 


find in general, that the Writers of their 
I (c) Antiquities remark, that their ancient 
J Deities were of a different ſort from thoſe 
Jof Greece; but, according to Plutarch 


(4), Nama, the Second King of Rome, 
made expreſs Orders againſt the Uſe of l- 
mages in the Worſhip of the Deity; nay 
he ſays further, that for the firſt 170 Years 
after the building the City, the Romans u- 


ſed no Images, but thought the Deity to 
be inviſible, and reputed it unlawful to 
make Repreſentations of him from Things 


of an inferior Nature; ſo that according 


to this Account, Rome being built about 
A. M. 3256 (e), the Inhabitants of Italy 
J were not greatly corrupted in their Reli- 


gion even fo late as A. M. 3426, which 
falls when Nebuchadnezzar was King of 
Babylon, and about 169 Years after the 


(a) In Euterpe. (5) Paufanias in Arcadicis. (c) Dionyſ. Ha- 
licar. Lib. 7. (d) In Numa. & Clem, Alexand. Stromat. J. 1. 
(e) Archbiſhop Uſher Annals. 


Time 
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Time where I am to end this Work. It is 
remarkable that Plutarch does not repre- 
ſent Numa as correcting or refining the an- 


| cient Idolatry of Italy; but expreſſes, that 


this People never had theſe groſſer Deities, | 
either before, or for the firſt 170 Years of 
their City; ſo that it is more than proba- 
ble, that Greece was not thus corrupted, !' 
when the Pelaſgi removed from thence in- 
to Italy; and further, that the Trans 
were not ſuch Idolaters at the Deſtruction : 
of their City, becauſe, according to this 
Account, Azeas neither brought with him 
Images into 1taly, nor ſuch Gods as were 
worſhipped by the Adoration of Images; 
and therefore Panſanzas (a), who imagined | 
that ÆAueas carried the Palladium into Ita- 
taly, was as much miſtaken as the Men of 
Argos, who affirmed themſelves to have it 
in their City (6). The Times of Numa 
are about 200 Years after Homer, and very 

robably the Idolatry ſo much celebrated in 
bis Writings might by this time begin to 
appear in Itah, and thereby occaſion Na- 
ma to make Laws and Conſtitutions a- 
gainſt it. 

There are ſeveral other Particulars which 

might be added to this Subject, but I am 
unwilling to draw out this Digreſſion to a 
greater Length, and ſhall only offer a Re- 
mark or two, and put an End to this Book. 


— 


— — 


(a) In Corinthiacis. (5) Ibid. 


It 
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It is obſervable, that the firſt Corrup- 


tions of Religion were begun by Kings 


and Rulers of Nations, Nznus taught 
the Afyrians to worſhip Fire; and Sy- 


phis, King of Egypt, wrote a Sacred 


Book, which laid the Foundation of all 
their Errors: In like manner in After- 
ages, Nebuchadnezzar ſet up the Gol- 
den Image in the Plains of Dura; and 
when Image-worſhip was brought into 
Perſia, it was introduced, as the learned 
Dr. Hyde obſerves, by ſome King, who 
built 'Temples, ſet up Statues, appointed 
Prieſts, and ſettled them Revenues, for 
the carrying on the Worſhip according 
to the Rites and Inſtitutions which he 
thought fit to preſcribe to them. And 
in this manner, without doubt, Sabii ſin 
was planted, both in Perſia, and all o- 
ther Nations. Kings and Heads of Fa- 
milies were the Prieſts amongſt the true 
Worſhippers of the God of Heaven; 
Melchiſedec was Prieit as well as Kin 
of Salem; and Abraham was the Prie 
of his own Houſhold: And we have 
reaſon to believe that other Kings were 
careful to preſerve to themſelves this Ho- 
nour, and preſided in Religion, as well 
as ruled and governed their People; and 
in Reality, as the Circumſtances of the 
World then were, if they had not done 
the one, they could not have effected 
Vor. I. A a the 
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the other. Kings and Rulers therefore 
being at this time the ſupreme Directors 
in Religion, their Inventions and Inſtitu- 
tions were what began the firſt Errors 
and Innovations which were introduced 
into it. This Point ſhould indeed be a 
little more carefully examined, becauſe 
ſome Writers have a favourite Scheme, 
which they think they can build great 
Things upon, and which runs very con- 
trary to what I have offered. Theſe Gen- 
tlemen advance Propoſitions to this Pur- 
poſe: That God had given to all Men 
innate Principles, ſufhcient to lead them 
to know and worſhip him, but that the 
great Misfortune of the Heathen World 
was, too ſtrict a Reliance of the Laity 
upon the Clergy, who, for the Advance- 
ment of their own Lucre, invented 'Tem- 
ples, and Altars, and Sacrifices, and all 
manner of Superſtitions. Thus they run 
on at Random. The whole of their O- 
8 may be expreſſed in theſe two 
oſitions: 1. That the Powers and Fa- 
culties which God at firſt gave to Men, 
led them naturally to know and to wor- 
ſhip Him, according to the Dictates of 
right Reaſon, i. e. in the way of Natu- 
ral Religion. 2. That the Prieſts for 
their own Ends ſet up Revealed Reli- 
gion: And this is in truth the Founda- 
tion of our modern Deiſm; the Profeſ- 
y ſors 
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ſors of it believing in their Hearts, that 
there never was a real Revelation at all, 
but that the firſt Religion in the World 
was merely Natural, Men worſhiping God 
only according to what Reaſon ſuggeſted 
to them; but that in time Artful Men, 
for Political Ends, pretended to Revela- 
tions, and led the World away into Su- 
perſtition; and the firſt Pretenders to 
theſe Revelations were, they ſay, the 
Prieſts or Clergy. But all this is Fiction 
and Chimæra; we can find nothing to 
countenance theſe extravagant Fancies in 
any Hiſtory of any Part of the World: 
For with regard to the firſt Point, that 
the Prieſts were the firſt Corrupters of 
Religion; let them but tell us when, and 
where: All the Hiſtory we have of the 
{ſeveral Kingdoms of the World agree in 
this, that Kings and Rulers were, in all 
the Heathen Nations, the firſt Inſtitutors 
and Directors of the Rites and Ceremo- 
nies of Religion, as well as of the Laws 
by which they governed their People : 


And we have not only plain Hints to this 


Purpoſe, in the Remains of thoſe early 
Kingdoms, of which perhaps it may be 
ſaid, that the Accounts are ſo ſhort and 
imperfect, that we may be deceived if 
we lay too great a Streſs upon them; 
but we find, that all Antiquity was fo 
univerſally azreed in this Point, that it 
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we look into the Foundations of thoſe 
later Kingdoms, of which we have fuller 
and clearer Accounts tranſmitted to us, 


we find fuller and clearer Accounts of 


this Matter. Romulus and Numa, and 
other ſucceeding Kings, were the Au— 
thors and Inſtitutors of every Part of 
the Roman Religion; and we are told 
(a) that Numa wrote a Book upon the 
Subject; and we find amongſt the Ap- 
288 of Romulus (b), that when 
e had ſettled the ſeveral Magiſtrates and 
Officers, which he thought neceſſary for 
the well-governing of his People, he re- 
ſerved to himſelf as King to be the ſu— 
preme Director of the Sacra and Sacri- 
tices, and to perform himſelf the Pub- 
lick Offices of Religion; for ſo I under- 
ſtand the Words [ Jt Crave WEKT= | 
TE T% wegs rs Oed 601% ]. And I think 
I am directed ſo to underſtand them, 
by what happened afterwards; for when 
Brutus and his Aſſociates expelled the 
Kings, baniſhing Tarquinius, and erecting 
a Common-wealth inſtead of the Kingly 
Government, it is remarkable that they 

found themſelves obliged to appoint a 
new Officer, whom they called the Rex 
Sacrificutus, that there might be one to | 


— 


(a) Dioayſ. Halicarnaſſ. (6) Dionyſ. Halicarn, Lib. 2. 
p. 87. 


offer 
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offer thoſe Sacrifices, which uſed to he 
oftered by the King for the People (a). 
Quia publica Sacra quædam, ſays (b) 
Liuy, per ipſos Reges fattitata erant, ne 
ub: ubi Regum Deſiderium eſſet, Regem 
Sacrificutum creant : i. e.“ Becauſe ſome 
« of the publick Sacrifices were per- 
« formed by the King himſelf, that there 
“ might not be any want of a King, 
they created a Royal Sacriticer.” In 
Greece we find the ſame Inſtitutions, and 
according to Xenophon (c), the Kings of 
Lacedæmon having Officers under them 


for the ſeveral Employments of the State, 


reſerved to themſelves to be the Prieſts 
of their People in divine Affairs, and 
their Governors and ſupreme Directors 


in Civil. And this was the molt ancient 


Practice in all Nations; and Prielts were 
ſo far from being the firſt Inventors of 
Superſtition, or Corrupters of Religion, 
that in the Senſe in which theſe Wri- 
ters uſe the Word, there were no Prieſts 
at all until Religion was confiderably 
depraved and vitiated. Every Man was 


at firſt the Prieſt of his own Family, 


and every King of his own Kingdom ; 
and tho' we may ſuppoſe that in time, 
when Kingdoms came to grow large, 


(a) Dionyſ. Halicarn. I. 4. p. 269. (6) Liv. l. 2. c. 2. (c) In 
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Repub. Lacedæm. p. 544. 
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the People to be numerous, and the Af- 
fairs to be tranſacted full of Variety; 
that then Kings appointed, for the better 
governing of their People, Miniſters un- 
der them, both in Sacred and Civil Mat- 
ters; yet this was not done at firſt ; and 
when it was done, the Miniſters ſo ap- 
pointed were only Executors of the In- 


junctions and Directions, Orders and In- 


ſtitutions, which the Kings who appoint- 
ed them thought fit to give them. In 
time, the Ceremonies and Inſtitutions of 
Religion grew to be ſo numerous, as 
that Kings could not always be at Lei- 
ſure to attend upon the Performance, or 
the taking care of the Particulars of 
them, nor could a new King be ſuffi- 
ciently inſtructed at his coming to a 
Crown, in all the various Rites and U- 
ſages that had, ſome at one Time, and 
ſome at another, been eſtabliſhed by his 
Anceſtors; and this occaſioned the ap- 
pointing a Set of Men, whoſe whole Bu- 
ſineſs it might be to take care of theſe 
Matters, which then Princes began to 
leave to them; and from this Time in- 
deed the Power and Authority of the 
Prieſts grew daily; tho' even after this 
Time we find ſome of the greateſt 
Kings directing and acting in theſe 
Things themſelves. Cyrus commonly 
offered the Publick Sacrifices himſelf 


(a); and 
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(a); and Cambyſes his Father, when he 
lent him with an Army to afliſt Cyaxa- 


res his Uncle, obſerved to him, what 
Care he had taken to have him fully in- 
ſtructed in Augury, that he might be a- 
ble to judge for himſelf, and not depend 
upon his Augurs for their Directions (6). 
And thus I have endcavourcd to ſet this 
Matter in the Light in which the beſt 
Writers and Hiſtorians agree to place 
it; and theſe were, I believe, the Senti- 


ments which 7o/ephus had about it, who 


inquiring into what might be the firſt 
Occaſion of the many Heathen Superſti- 
tions and Errors in Religion, profeſſes 
himſelf to think, that they began at firſt 
from the Legiſlators, who not rightly 
knowing the true Nature of God, or 
not rightly explaining and keeping up to 
that Knowledge which they might have 
had of it, were hereby led to appoint 
Conſtitutions in Religion not ſuitable to 


it, and ſo opened a Door for thoſe that 


came after to introduce all ſorts of 
Deities and Superſtitions (c). And ve— 
ry agreeable to this is the Determina- 
tion of the Author of the Book of 


Wiſdom, that the Heathen Idolatries 


were ſet up by the Commandments of 


— 
3 


(a) Xenophont. Cyropxd. I. 3. p. 63. & in mult. al. loc. 
(5) Id. ibid. l. 1. p. 21. (be) Contra Apion. p. 1386. 
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Kings (a). It will perhaps be here ſaid, 
that Kings then were the firſt Introdu- 
cers of Revelation and Superſtition, and 
that they did it to aggrandize themſelves, 
to attract the greater Regard and Vene- 
ration of their People. To this I an- 
ſwer: We find Accounts of Revela- 
tion earlier than we find any mention of 
Kings. Noah had ſeveral Directions from 
the Deity, and ſo had Adam; ſo that we 
muſt ſet aſide what Hiitory aſſures us 
to have been Fact, in order to embrace 
what ſeems to theſe ſort of Writers to 
be molt probable, inſtead of it. But I 
have already conſidered (45) that the 
Worſhip of God, which all Men univer- 
fally in all Nations performed in the moſt 
carly Times, was of {ſuch a Nature, that 
we cannot with any Appearance of Pro- 
bability imagine, but that it was at firſt 
introduced by Divine Appointments ; for 
we cannot learn from Hiſtory, nor if 
we reflect, can we conceive, that Na- 
tural Reaſon ſhould ever have led Men 
into ſuch Sentiments, as ſhould have in- 
duced them to think of worſhipping God 


in that manner. But there are two 


(Queries which I would put to theſe 
Writers: 1. If there was no Revelation 
made to the Men of the firſt Ages, in 


1 — 


——_ 


(a) Chap. xiv. Ver. 16. (6) Book II. p. 82. 


Mat- 
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Matters of Religion, how came all Na- 
tions of the World to be ſo fully per- 
ſuaded that there was, as to make it ne- 
ceſſary for Legiſlators, who made Ap- 
pointments in Religion, to pretend to 
ſome Revelation or other, in order to ſup- 
2 and eſtabliſh them? 2. How came 

en to think of acknowledging and 
worſhipping a God, ſo early as they did 
really worſhip and acknowledge him? If 
we look into the religious A ppointments 
of the ſeveral Kings and Rulers whom 


we have Accounts of, we find their In- 


ſtitutions always received as Directions 


from Heaven, by their Hands tranſmit- 


ted to their People. Romulus and Nu- 
ma were both believed to have been dire- 
cted by a Revelation, what Sacra they 
were to eſtabliſh; and Zycargus was ſup- 
poſed to be inſtructed by the Oracle at 
Delphos (a); and thus his the King of 
Egypt was eſteemed to be ©z571ys, one 
that had a Converſe with the Gods. 
The general Maxim of Plato (6), that 
all Laws and Conſtitutions about divine 
Worſhip were to be had only from the 
Gods, was every where received and be- 
lieved in the World; and when Kings 
made Appointments in theſe Matters, their 
Subjects received what they ordered, as 


— — 


(a) Plutarch. Lycurg. (&) De Legib. I. 6, 
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the Dictates of Inſpiration, believing that 
(a) 4 Divine Sentence was in the Lips 
of their Kings, and that their Mouths 


tranſgreſſed not in the Appointments 
which they made them; and this they 


reif went into, not being artfully be- 
trayed 


by Kings into a Belief of Revela- 
tion, but believing them to be inſpired, 
from the univerſal Knowledge which the 
World was then full of, that God had re- 
vealed to their ſeveral Anceſtors and 
Heads of Families, in what way and 
manner they ſhould worſhip him. If 
Reaſon only had been the firſt Guide 
in Matters of Religion, Rulers would 
neither have thought of, nor have want- 
ed the Pretence of Revelation, to give 
Credit to their Inſtitutions; whereas on 
the other hand, Revelation being gene- 
rally eſteemed in all Nations to be the 
only true Foundation of Religion; Kings 
and Rulers, when they thought fit to 
add Inventions of their own to the Re- 


ligion of their Anceſtors, were obliged 


to make uſe of that Diſpoſition, which 


they knew their People to have, to re- 


ceive what came recommended to them 
under the Name of a Revelation. But 
to proceed to the Second ery = 4 
there was no Revelation made to the 


. 


(4) Prov. xvi. 10. 


Men 
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Men of the firſt Ages, how came the 
Knowledge and bel rg of God ſo ear- 
ly into the World? Perhaps ſome will 


anſwer, acording to Lord (a) Herbert, 


From innate Principles: If they do fo, 
I muſt refer them to what our ingeni- 
ous Countryman Mr. Locke has offered 
upon that Subject. The only way that 
Reaſon can teach Men to know God, 
muſt be from conſidering his Works; 
and if fo, his Works mult be firſt known 
and conſidered, before they can teach 
Men to know the Author of them. It 
ſeems to be but a wild Fancy, that Man 
was at firſt raiſed up in this World, and 
left intirely to himſelf, to find out by his 
own natural Powers and Faculties what 
was to be his Duty and his Buſineſs in it. 
If we could imagine the firſt Men brought 
into the World in this manner, we muſt, 
with Diodorus Siculus, conceive them for 
many Ages to be but very poor and ſor- 


ry Creatures. The inviſible things of God 
are indeed to be underſtood. by the things 


that are made, but Men in this State 
would for many Generations be conſider- 
ing the things of the World in lower 


Views, in order to. provide themſelves the 


Conveniences of Life from them, before 
they would reflect upon them in ſuch a 


_— 


(a) Lib, de Religione Gentilium. 
man- 
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manner as ſhould awaken up in their 
Minds any Thoughts of a God: And 
when they ſhould come to conſider Things 
in ſuch a Light as to diſcover by them 
that there was a God, yet how long mult 
it be before they can be imagined to have 
arrived at {ſuch a thorough Knowledge of 
the Things of the World, as to have juſt 
and true Notions of him? We lee in 
Fact, that when Men firſt began to ſpe- 
culate and reaſon about the Things of the 
World, they reaſoned and ſpeculated ve- 
ry wrong. In Egypt, in Chaldea, in 
Perles, and in all other Countries, falſe 
and ill- grounded Notions of the Things 
which God had made, induced them to 
worſhip the Creatures inſtead of the Cre- 
ator, and that at Times when other Per- 
ſons, who had leſs Philoſophy, were Pro- 
feſſors of a truer Theology. The Deſcen- 
dants of Abraham were true Worſhippers 
of the God of Heaven, when other Nations, 


whoſe great and wiſe Men pretended to 


conſider and reaſon about the Works of the 
Creation, did in no wiſe rightly apprehend 
or acknowledge the Workmaſter ; but deem- 
ed either Fire, or Wind, or the ſwift 


Air, or the Circle of the Stars, or the vi- 


olent Water, or the Lights of Heaven to 
be the Gods which govern the World (a), 


4 


() Wiſdom, xiii, 1, 2, 37 4. 


being 
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being delighted with their Beauty, or a- 
ſtoniſhed at their Power, they took them 
for Gods, In a Word, if we look over 
all the Accounts we have of the ſeveral 
Nations of the Earth, and conſider eve- 
ry thing that has been advanced by an 

or all the Philoſophers; we can meet wit 

nothing to induce us to think, that the 
firſt Religion of the World was introdu- 
ced by the Uſe and Direction of mere Na- 
tural Reaſon; but on the other hand, all 
Hiſtory, both Sacred and Prophane, offers 
us various Arguments to prove, that God 
revealed to Men in the firſt Ages how he 
would be worſhipped; but that, when Men, 
inſtead of adhering to what had been re- 
vealed, came to Jeau to their own Under- 
ſtandings, and to ſet up what they thought 
to be right, in the room of what God 
himſelf had directed, they loſt and bewil- 
dered themſelves in endleſs Errors. This 
I am ſenſible is a Subject that ſhould be ex- 
amined to the bottom, and I am perſua- 
ded, if it were, the Reſult of the Enqui- 
ry would be this, that he that thinks to 
prove, that the World ever did in Fact by 
Wiſdom know God (a), that any Nation up- 
on Earth, or any Set of Men ever did, 
from the Principles of Reaſon only, with- 
out any Aſſiſtance from Revelation, find 
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out the true Nature and the true W orſhip 
of the Deity, muſt find out ſome Hiſtory 
of the World entirely different from all 
the Accounts which the preſent Sacred or 
Prophane Writers do give us; or his Opi- 
nion muſt appear to be a mere Gueſs and 
Conjecture of what is barely poſſible, but 
what all Hiſtory aſſures us never was real- 
ly done in the World. 


The End of the Firſt Volume. 
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Egyptians, not the firſt Inventers of Letters 233 
At firſt worſhipped the true God IT 


Not corrupted in Religion in the Days of Abraham 


12 
Imitators of Abraham in Circumciſion, and other Re. 
ligious Rites 322 


Quickly outſtripped all other Nations in their nume- 
rous Idolatties 336 


: : 3 
Infect all the neighbouring Nations with their Abo- 
minations — — 344 
| Elan 


IND E X. 


Elam the Father of the Perſians p. 160 
Eliſba, where he ſettled after the Diſperſion 157 
Enoch's Book, a Fiction 44 
Europeans not early acquainted with Letters 221 


Enſebins's Cbronicon (as we now have it) by whom 


compoled 19 
F. 

Fleſh not eaten until after the Flood 79 

Fohi, firſt King of China 29 

Cotemporary with Moſes's Noah ibid. 

Moſt probably the ſame Perſon 102⁴ 
G. 

Geography of the Antediluvian World 72 


Gods (Laban's) what 349 
Gomer, where he lived after the Diſperſion of Mankind 


IF2 
H. 

Havilah, Land, where 74 

Havilah, Son of Cuſp, where he lived 15 

Haran, Land, whence ſo named 279 


Harduin (Father) his ridiculous Solution of a Scripture 
Difficulty 278 
Heathens, their Religions agree in many remarkable 
Principles and Practices with the ancient true Re- 
ligion, which was at firſt eſtabliſhed in the World 


313 
Hebrew Language, whether it was the firſt Language of 
Mankind 


115 
Ancient Letters not thoſe now uſed 254 
Hebron in Canaan built Seven Vears before any City 
in Egypt 207 
I. 
aphet not at the Confuſion of Babel 151 
avgr the Father of the Greeks 158 
| Bb2 Ida · 


I ND E KX. 


Idolatry, none before the Flood p. 48 
Firtt Idolatry of the World, what 25, 33 
Firſt practiſed in Chaldea 32 
Molt groſs in the Nations neareſt to, or moſt ac- 

quainted with the Eg yptians 344 

Idols, Pillars of Stone, or Stocks of Wood, the mo 
ancient ones | 347 

Feruſalem Coins a Proof of the ancient Hebrew Let- 
ter 25 

Inſcription, a Copy of an ancient One, on the Pedeſtal 

of a Coleſſus | 259 


A Copy of the Sigean 264 
A Copy of the Inſcriptions on the Theban Tripods 
265 

A Copy of the Inſcription on Herod's Pillar 266 
Ionian Letters the firſt that were uſed in Greece 


227 

| 
Kings, originally, the Prieſts of their Countries 355 
he firſt Corrupters of Religion 354 


Were not the Inventers, or firſt Contrivers of Revea- 
led Religion 360 
Kingdoms, that aroſe from the Confuſion of Babel, not 
ſo many in Number as Moſes mentions Deſcendants 


of Noah, in Gen. X. 141 
Kircher's Opinion concerning the firſt Inventers of Let- 
ters 229 
Kittim the Father of the Macedonians 155 
L. 
Laban, his Gods, what 349 
Lamech's Speech to his Wives explain'd 10 
Land of Eden, not in Cœleſyria 73 
But in Chaldea 74 
Language of Birds and Beaſts, none 107 
Some Authors miſtaken about its Original 108 
No innate Language 109 
Original of it | III 
Firſt Language, of what Sort 112 


IN D E X. 


What particular Language moſt likely to have been 

the firſt p- 115 
Chineſe Language an Original 123 
Cauſes of the Mutability of Language 125 
Theſe not the Cauſe of the Confuſion at Babel 


o 


| 130 
Confuſion of Language has puzzled moſt Writers 


132 
How it may poſſibly be accounted for 133 
How many Languages aroſe at the Confuſion of 

Tongues WW +, 
Languages at firſt not very different from one ano- 

ther 139 

Lehabim Father of the Libyans = 
Letters, not early amongſt the Europeans 221 
Propagated into [zaly from Greece 223 
Propagated into Greece from Phœnicia 22 
Not invented in Phœnicia 22 
Introduced into Phenicia, from Syria 229 
The ſame Letters uſed at firſt in Phœnicia, Syria, Sa- 
maria, Canaan, and Aſſyria ibid. 


Letters not invented at firſt by the Egyptian: 231 
But moſt probably propagated into all the Weſt from 


ria 233 
Not invented in AH ria 234 
Nor by Moſes, nor by Abraham ibid. 
Uſed by Noah in the Parts near China 236 
Mot probably in uſe before the Flood 234 
Some odd Conceits about their Original 237 

_ Firſt Letters not Alphabetical 239 
Nor Hieroglyphical 246 
Uſe of Alphabetical Letters very early 248 
A Conjecture about the Original of them 249 
Diverſe at firſt, in different Nations | 235 
Hebrew Letters written at firſt in the Samaritan Cha- 

racter 254 
Phœnician Letters, what they were 255 
The moſt ancient Greek Letters -— 20 
Were at firſt in Number but Sixteen ibid. 
Were written originally from the Right to the Left 

Hand. ibid. 
Written afterwards gegend 257 


Seve- 


T 
19 

: 5 
9 
| 7 


IND E X. 


Several Letters afterwards taken into the Greek Al- 
phabet 


p-. 258 

The old Roman Letters 263 

Lad, the Father of the Lydians 162 

Ludim, the Father of the Libyans 173 
M. 

Magog, where he lived after the Diſperſion 152 


Madai, the Father of the Medes 


15 
Marſham (Sir John) gives the beſt Account of the E- 
ptian Antiquities 


I 
A Miſtake of his about Syphzs ſeeing God 219 
Miſrepreſents Origen 325 
Meſech, where he lived after the Diſperſion 152 
M:zraim, the Father of the Egyptians | 173 
Goes to Egypt, when 206 


The ſame Perſon with the Meues of Heathen Wri- 


ters 207 
The Time of his Reign ibid. 
Builds Memphis and Thebes 211 
Dies a violent Death 212 


Monuments of the Antediluvian Learning, none 


43 
Murder, no expreſs Law againſt it before the Flood 7 
After the Flood to be puniſhed with Death 9 


| N. 
Neg, a King of Memphis, Author of Archite- 
ure, Phyſic, and Anatomy 216 


Nimrod, King at Babel 


I7I 
His Kingdom, how erected 179 
How long he reign'd IST 


Not made a King upon the Foundation of Paternal 
Authority 


I 
Not the ſame Perſon with Belus or Ninus = 
Nineveh, by whom built 197 
Ninus, Second King of Aſſyria | 183 
Ninyas, Succeſſor to Semiramis 189 
Noah goes into the Ark, when 14 
Comes out, when 78 
Never came to Sbinaar 99 
Lived ſomewhere towards India 103 


Was 


INDE X, 
Was the Perſon whom the Chineſe call Foh; 


102 

Noah's Deſcendants came to Shinaar, when F 105 

His Sons, which the Eldeſt _ 
O. | 

iris, and Mixraim, the ſame Perſon 205 


P. 


Palladium, no ſuch Idol in the Days of AEzeas 352 
Pathruſim, a King of Thebes, the Author of all the E- 
gyptian Learning 219 


Perſians, at firit Worſhippers of the true God 305 
In what manner they corrupied their Religion 


BY | 333 
Phaxticians, not the firſt Inventers of Letters 22% 


Phililins, true Worſhippers of God in the Days of 4. 
braham 310 


Pillars the moſt ancient Idols 347 
Polyſyllables, a Conjecture about the Riſe of them 


; 136, 249 
Proſeuche, as ancient as Abraham 304 
Pyramids, Eighteen, built by whom 268 


R. 


Religion of the Antediluvians, what may be conjectu- 
red about it | 


7 
Of Abraham, what | 282 
How it differed in different Countries 04 


Firſt Religion of the World, not Natural, but Re- 
vealed 


38, 90, 365 
8. 

Sabta, where he lived after the Diſperſion 172 
Sabtecha, where EY ibid. 
Sacrifice, not an human, but divine Inſtitution 79 
What Sorts uſed in Abraham's Days N 297 
Sanc honiathon, his Account of the Antediluvians 16 
Seba, where he lived | I72 
Semiramis, Queen of Babylon 15 185 
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IND EX. 


Sheba, where he lived p. 172 
Sow: uncertain where he lived after the Confuſion 
159 

Not Melchiſedec yy 160 
Spencer (Dr. 22 Miſtake about the Origin of the Few- 
;þ Rites and Ceremonies 316 

1. 
Tarſhiſh, the Father of the Cilicians 154 


Terah, not the Inventer of Images 


Texts of Scripture, theſe following cited and ex- 
plained 


Geneſis iii. ver. 15. 285 
iv. ver. 7. 3 
ver. 11, 12, 14. 5 
ver. 23. | 10 
ver. 26 41 
V. Ver. 29. | 93 
I. ver. 11. 197 
ver. 32. 141 
Xii. ver. 7. = 
XXI. Ver. 33. 29 
XXii. Ver. 18. | 287 
xlvi. ver. 34. 341 
Leviticus xvii. ver. IO, 11. 94 
Numbers Xii. ver. 1. 170 
XXIV. ver. 24. 155 
Deuteron. Xii. ver. 11, 12. 94 
xxxXIi. Ver. 8. 137 
Joſbua xxiv. ver. 2. | 271 
2 Kings Xix. ver. 9. 167 
1 Chroz. ix. ver. 18. 
2 Chroz. ii. ver. 16. 167 
Job xxx1i. ver. 26, 27. 335 
Pſalm l. ver. 5. 299 
Iſaiab xviii. ver. 1. 170 
Jeremiah vii. ver. 22. 4 
| xlvi. Ver. 9. 174 
li. ver. 27. 153 
Ezekiel viii. ver. 14. 212 
XXIix. ver. 10. 166 
Exe; 


INDE KX. 


Ezekiel xxxviii. ver. 2. 
ver. 6. 
Daniel xi. ver. 29, 30. 
John iv. ver. 22. 
Viii. ver. 56. 
Hebrews vii. ver. 6. 
xi. ver. 4. 
ver. 5. 
Thebes, a e 


of 
This, a Kingdom in Egypt 


Tiras, the Father of the Thracians 


Togarmah, where he lived 
Tubal, where he lived 


Egypt, when built 
wy * 


V, 


Venephes, a King of Egypt 


W. 
Writing, the manner of it amongſt the Ancients 


. 


Vear of the Ancients, what 


Not Lunar 


Z. 


Zoroaſtres, or Oxyartes, a King of Badtria 


FINIS. 


Vor.1I, 


268 


256 


195 
30 


184 


E RR A T A, 


g. 421. Line 28. Dele always. 

. 68. J. 5. for Dr. Wells, read Dr. Wills. 
. 86. J. 15. for Second Chapter, read Eleventh. 
Pag. 
* 129. I. 25. for Duillius, read Druſillus. 


182. 1. 15. for not at all a- kin, read not much à kin. 
187. |. ult. for 


. 220. J. 5. for Egialcus, read Egialeus. 
229. l. 19. 4ele it. 


. 250. |. 30. for Words, read Things. 


106.1. 21, 22. for Nine or Ten, read Nineteen or Twenty, 


Empire of Babylon, read Empire ot Aſyria. 
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